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THE KING’S SPEECH. 


Tne new Parliament met on the 14th 
instant, and the address from the 
throne was delivered by his Majesty 
in person, on the 21st. Considering 
the circumstances under which this 
speech has been made, the import- 
ance of the measures to which it ad- 
verts, involving not only the stabi- 
lity of the institutions of the coun- 
try, but countenancing changes of a 
sweeping, and, we may add, revolu- 
tionary nature; it will not, we trust, 
be deemed irrelevant to our present 
purpose, if we make this royal ora- 
tion the text of a few observations 
on the policy of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. 

The first remark which a perusal of 
the King’s speech suggests has refer- 
ence to its unusual length. Not that it 
is as circuitous as oneof General Jack- 
son’s annual sermons, or as long as 
the Liverpool railway—not so brief 
as a speech of the Hetman Platoff, 
nor so pious as one by Mrs. Fry, nor 
so amusing as one of George Robins’s 
advertisements, nor so dull and sen- 
timental as the harangues of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, nor so ingenious as an 
article by old Cobbett on American 
squashes and Indian corn—but it 
is nevertheless longer than royal 
speeches generally are in this coun- 
try, and under the guise of candour 
and specious communicativeness is 
compounded of an “ infinite deal of 
nothing,” delusive in the highest de- 
gree, and even defective in point of 
taste. 

The second suggestion is that the 
speech indulges in a tone of mode- 
ration on the question of reform, 
which exhibits a painful contrast to 
the sentiments and policy of the ca- 
binet. Itis explicit on points of no 
importance, and reserved on all those 
of higher concernment. It professes 
liberality towards the Belgians, but 
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nullifies these professions in the next 
sentence, on grounds of ambiguous 
diplomacy. It is silent with regard 
to Poland—silent as to the frauds of 
Don Pedro—silent as to the state of 
the West Indies—but bombastic as to 
poor Portugal, who merely because 
she is weak, and struggling against 
the machinations of her own rebels, 
is considered fair sport for the mili- 
tary and naval prowess of England 
and France. And, to sum up all, a 
palpable and gross misrepresentation 
is put in the King’s mouth, relative 
to the late disturbances and insubor- 
dination in Ireland. 

But let us enter more into detail. 
It is known to all our readers under 
what circumstances the late House of 
Commons, which had been but a few 
months elected, was dissolved, and 
an appeal made to an excited people 
on the merits of the reform question— 
ou the merits of a bill which, after 
being tinkered and amended in a thou- 
sand various ways, was ultimately de- 
feated inthe very House where it origi- 
nated. The scene which was enacted 
on thatoccasion will never be forgotten. 
It will live in history like the drama 
of Colonel Pride’s purge, or the 
“* bauble” triumph of Cromwell,when 
usurpation trampled upon public li- 
berty, and when cant made its appeal 
to God in favour of that tyranny 
which insanity cherished as justice. 
Lord Grey, before advising his Ma- 
jesty to that violent course, had de- 
clared it to be the intention of his 
administration to stand or fall by 
“ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.”” The words had no 
sooner escaped from his lips than he 
abandoned some of its first principles. 
One principle was that the number of 
English members was too high. He 
accordingly proposed to reduce this 
number from 513 to 443—giving first 
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three, then five, new members to Ire- 
land, and five toScotland. He proposed 
the entire disfranchisement of certain 
boroughs, and the demi-disfranchise- 
ment of certain others—60 boroughs 
in the one case, and 40 in the other. 
This project, however, he saw cause 
to abandon almost as soon as it was 
proposed. The House refused its 
concurrence to so sweeping and so 
unjust a measure. He yielded the 
first point to the House. Lord John 
Russell, the subaltern minister in 
command on this question, consented 
to preserve the entirety of the En- 
glish members, if such were the feel- 
ing of the Commons. He consented 
to modify the returns as to popula- 
tion—to retain a number of the pro- 
scribed boroughs—to give one to 
some of those which he had struck 
out from the privilege of election alto- 
gether—and two to several of those 
which he had marked out as only 
competent to return one member. 
The ‘ whole bill’? consequently be- 
came a new bill—the measure by 
which the ministry were to stand or 
fall underwent modifications utterly 
irreconcilable with the first propo- 
sition; and in its last form it was as 
different from the original as the sha- 
dow of John Cam Hobhouse is to 
that of Achilles in the park. The 
giant was reduced to a pigmy—his 
legs were amputated, his teeth were 
pulled out, his hands were cut off, 
and he looked a deformed and repul- 
sive lump, like an Egyptian deity 
without the head, and a fellow with 
a hammer breaking up his extremities 
for the uses of Macadam. 

But curtailed as he was of his first 
monstrous proportions, he was still 
deemed intolerable. The minister 
had no chance whatever of carrying 
such a measure through parliament ; 
he was beaten on General Gascoyne’s 
motion; he had surrendered his first 
opinions without gaining any con- 
verts; he had yielded without ac- 
quiring any fresh support; and in 
the despair of the moment, and amid 
the excitement which he had raised 
out of doors, he resolved to dissolve 
the Commons and make an appeal to 
the people. And the password of 
this appeal was still, “‘ the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
—the mutilated was still called the 
whole bill—the fragment was still 
called tie bill—the rump and the 
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shoulders were still palmed upon the 
mob as the entire and perfect figure 
first modelled by Lord Durham and 
Lord John Russell. 

It was under the raging effects of 
these delusions that the late election 
took place, unseating many honour- 
able and able men, and unseating, 
we also admit, many who merited 
their fate; but at the same timc 
opening the doors of parliament to a 
greater number of demagogues and 
revolutionists than have sat in that 

louse since the days of Charles tl 
First. The result of that election 
has been the accomplishment of the 
object of the ministry—the return of 
a large majority in favour of their 
grand measure, or of any plan of re- 
volution which the government may 
propose. Bearing this in mind let 
us proceed to notice in what terms 
his Majesty is advised to speak of a 
measure thus propped by the result 
of the election. ‘* Having had re- 
course,” says the speech, ‘to that 
measure” [viz. dissolution] ‘‘ for the 
purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
my people on the expediency of a re- 
form of the representation, I have 
now to recommend that important 
question to your earliest and most 
attentive consideration, confident 
that in any measures which you may 
prepare for its adjustment, you will 
carefully adhere to the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution by 
which the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the authority of both Houses of 
Parliament, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the people are equally se- 
cured.”’ 

Here we have an illustration of 
the perplexities that do environ a 
crown. How mortifying to see a 
king compelled by ‘his situation to 
speak the speech, like Hamlet’s 
player, as it is set down to him—to 
say that which he cannot mean—to 
give the force and dignity of truth to 
a sentiment which must be repug- 
nant to his conviction! The eaype- 
diency of reform was not a question 
in the appeal. The appeal was as to 
the expediency of a specific measure 
of reform proposed by his ministers, 
and which measure the late House 
of Commons had rejected. As to 
the abstract question—the question 
of expediency—there never was a 
doubt uttered by more than a dozen 
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It is painful to be obliged to notice 
so miserable a shift as this, and ex- 
pose a misrepresentation introduced 
with such effrontery 
speech promulgated by the 
monarch 
Third. 
But his Majesty is further advised 
to say that he is ‘‘ confident that in 
any measures” which the new parlia- 
ment may for the adjt ist- 
ment of reform, they will ‘ carefully 
adhere to the acknowledged princi- 
ples of the constitution, by which 
the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ament, and the rights and liberties 
of the people are equally secured.” 
What is the meaning of this? His 
Majesty must know that, by sanc- 
tioning this principle of an appeal to 
the people cn any occasion of public 
excitement in favour of any theorcti- 
cal or popular measure, he sanctions 
that which is calculated to lay his 
prerogatives at the feet of the rabble, 
and make the rights of property and 
the institutions of the country the 
mere sport of the demagogue and the 
populace. Ifthe parliament, after a 
few months existence, is to be dis- 
solved in order to gratify popular feel- 
ing, Ou a question which has invari- 
ably been used as a firebrand at 
every period of national distress in 
modern times, why should a similar 
appeal not be made on other ques- 
tions of equally great importance? 
For instance, suppose the present 
parliament should demur to any mi- 
nisterial measure having for its ob- 
ject the overthrow of the Protestant 
church of Ireland, would not this 
appeal be a precedent for another 
appeal tothe people? Ifthe minis- 
ter should an to abolish tithes, or 
confiscate church property in Eng- 
land, applying its revenues to the 
consolidated fund for the 
our pensioners and _ stockholders, 
would not the minister be justified 
by the success of this reform ques- 
tion to appeal once more from a re- 
luctant House of Commons to their 
darling and deluded democracy, the 
bludgeon constituency, the armed 
confederacy of ruffians, whom the 
Times newspaper called upon to com- 
mit acts of violence at all the hus- 
tings in the kingdom? Or suppose 
that ministers should contemplate 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement, 
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making this an elective which is yet 
a hereditary monarchy, or this coun- 
try a republic which yet has a king 
for its head, why might not an ap- 
peal be made to the ‘ independent 
and enlightened electors of the United 
Kingdom?’ We do not say that 
his present Majesty could, under any 
circumstances, be induced to sanc- 
tion any of these latter proceedings. 
But, be it known to all men, that his 
most gracious Majesty is not immor- 
tal. We do not presume to say that 
he is fallible, as some other kings 
are; but, most assuredly he cannot 
live for ever. His successor, may, 
like him, be intimidated by his situ- 
ation—the dread of revolution, and 
the love of tawdry popularity—the 
alternative of civil war—the charms of 
domestic peace—the virtue of sacrifi- 
cing principle to repose—the ami- 
able weakness of living on the smiles 
of his loving subjects by a culpable 
neglect of his sovereign duties—all 
these motives might conspire to in- 
duce the successor of William IV. to 
surrender every established and char- 
tered right, every prescriptive privi- 
lege, every mark of honour dear to 
brave men, and every venerable in- 
stitution, the pride and the boast of 
the country upon the altar of liber- 
alism, and under the shallow and 
cont emptible pretenc e of conciliating 
popular opinion. If we yield to it 
now, we give that, which was suffi- 
ciently powerful before, new and 
additional strength, at the exulting 
and authoritative mandate of which 
every leading interest and every man 
of property or intelligence would 
be compelled to bow. If an appeal 
is to be made to the people at 
every moment of clamour, or in or- 
der to promote the selfish purposes 
of faction, there will be no end to 
these appeals—no end to these de- 
feats—no end to the usurpations and 
increased demands of the multitude 
—no end to the intimidation of the 
mob—no end to the transitions of 
castes, the servant dictating to his 
master, the labourer to his employer, 
the slave to his owner, till the crown 
itself merges in the vortex of law- 
less authority, the church is pil- 
laged, the national creditor robbed, 
and the rights of property are swept 
away in the crowning carnage of 
agrarian ascendancy. 

In the passage we have quoted, it 
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is true that his Majesty is advised to 
commend such a reform as shall not 
trench upon the ‘“ acknowledged 
principles of the constitution.” But 
it is the lamentable fact, that the re- 
form which his ministers contem- 
plate is avowedly an inroad upon 
these principles. Is it not the law 
of England that no man shall be di- 
vested of his property so long as he 
performs the conditions under which 
he holds it?—that no man shall be 
stripped of his rights unless he have 
violated the tenure by which he en- 
joys them?—that no man shall be 
condemned without being first tried 
by his peers, and the accusation a- 
gainst him proved to the satisfaction 
of a jury subject to his own chal- 
lenge? But in this proposed reform, 
so far as it is understood, is any regard 
whatever paid to these sacred prin- 
ciples? Peers and commoners, it is 
true, are charged with trafficking in 
seats, and using undue influence in 
the return of the representatives of 
the people. But where is there an 
instance of such a charge being made 
good without being followed by ade- 
quate and exemplary punishment? 
The parties accused are arraigned by 
public opinion alone—they are tried 
by the petty judges of the pothouse 
—found guilty by a cobbler, grown 
imperious over his beer—and led 
forth to execution by a quaker enact- 
ing the part of hangman, and a host 
of dissenters forming a sort of civic 
guard. Not one of these proscribed 
persons is tried by the laws of Eng- 
land—no man stands forth as his 
accuser, either in the established 
courts, or in that House where his 
rights of property are recklessly and 
unjustly voted away. The parties 
are condemned unheard, upon ex 
parte evidence offered by interested 
and hostile witnesses. And, yet, 
his Majesty, with these facts before 
his eyes, is advised to express his 
regard for those ‘“ acknowledged 
principles” of the constitution which 
he must be conscious his ministers 
mean to violate. The sentiment 
which his Majesty utters is evidently 
made a cover to the insidious designs 
of his servants. And this is ren- 
dered more manifest by the circum- 
stance, that while the most specious 
phraseology is used in speaking of 
the ‘“‘ prerogatives of the crown,” 
and the ‘ acknowledged principles 
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of the constitution,’’ 
the institutions in “ church, in 
state,” or the “ religious establish- 
ments of the country,” are carefully 
avoided. Ministers do not even con- 
ceal the fact that they are in heart 
hostile to those institutions, and that 
they meditate the same sweeping re- 
form towards them as they have al- 
ready proposed in the constitution 
and constituency of the lower House 
of Parliament. Earl Grey, with a 
degree of candour worthy of a better 
cause, has avowed it to be his opin- 
ion that the union between church 
and state has existed too long, and 
ought to be repealed. When we 
contrast these sentiments, uttered 
within the last few days by the 
noble Earl in his place in parliament, 
with the guarded expressions and 
suspicious silence of his Majesty’s 
speech relative to this important sub- 
ject, we can come to no other con- 
clusion, than that the present is not 
the only question of reform which is 
to be submitted to the consideration 
of the legislature, and as to which, 
should the case require it, another 
appeal will be made to the sovereign 
voice of the people, which Lord 
Howick says is the ONLY source of 
LEGITIMATE power! 

But, leaving the reform question, 
the speech next adverts to the affairs 
of Belgium, with respect to which, 
the King is advised to say, that ‘‘ the 
most complete agreement continues to 
subsist between the powers whose 
plenipotentiaries have been engaged 
in the conferences of London.” To 
say that we doubt the truth of this 
representation, would but feebly con- 
vey the distrust of this avowed cor- 
diality, which every man must feel, 
who has paid any attention to the 
policy of France, the adroitness of 
M. de Talleyrand, and the refusal of 
his excellency to subscribe one of 
the most important protocols rela- 
tive to the questions in dispute. From 
first to last, English diplomacy has 
cut but a sorry figure in the compli- 
cated affairs of Belgium. The En- 
glish ministry have, perhaps quite 
unconsciously, and, if so, God help 
their imbecility! been playing the 
game of the war party in France. 
First, the King of Holland was 
shackled by the professed guarantees 
of his loving ally—bound hand and 
foot to certain conditions which he 
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could not in honour violate, and 
which the conference have not yet 
had the courage, and, possibly, have 
not the inclination to enforce—and 
there he lies, his frontier menaced by 
his rebellious subjects, the commerce 
of his kingdom injured, and his mer- 
chants writhing under losses, which 
are not only ruinous to them, but 
are inflicting much misery on the 
common people. Meanwhile, the 
farce of choosing a king, whom 
they knew was ineligible, was gone 
through with all the tinsel display 
and mock-heroic cloquence of rogues 
who were conscious they were but 
performing a part to gain time. 
Next, after the refusal of the Duke 
de Nemours, came the interlude of 
choosing a regent, followed by ano- 
ther monarchical farce in honour of 
Prince Leopold—who, whatever may 
be his professions, is too shrewd a 
man to accept a barren sceptre from 
a band of empirics, and who, we 
venture to assert, has no more inten- 
tion of becoming king of Belgium 
than the Duke of Sussex has of 


usurping the vacant throne of Brent- 
ford, or Daniel Whittle Harvey of 


becoming Dey of Algiers. 

But if Lord Palmerston has evinced 
little tact in this negociation, it 
cannot be said that Lord Ponsonby 
has not kept him in countenance. 
The minister restrained William of 
Holland from enforcing his rights, 
while the ambassador extraordinary 
endeavoured to strip him of his lands 
and hereditaments. The one held 
the king by the bridle, while the 
other attempted to take his purse. 
The consequence is, that the affairs 
at Belgium are as far from being 
settled as ever; M. de Talleyrand 
laughs at Lord Palmerston; Prince 
Leopold thinks of Greece, and sings— 


* How happy could I be with neither !” 


And, to bring the comedy down 
to the present writing, Lord Pon- 
sonby is recalled! This is exceed- 
ingly pleasant; particularly so, see- 
ing that the speech informs us that 
**the most complete agreement con- 
tinues to subsist between the pow- 
ers.”—Ye powers ! 

The next passage in the royal ad- 
dress concerns the national honour, 
therefore he who hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. ‘‘ A series of injuries 
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and insults,” committed by Portugal, 
compelled his Majesty to send a fleet 
to the Tagus, “‘ with a peremptory 
demand for satisfaction !”” The mi- 
nisters of Don Miguel made an apo- 
logy, which of course they would 
have done whether in the right or in 
the wrong, just as the skipper of a 
fishing smack would have done to 
the admiral on board a seventy-four, 
solely because he had no choice be- 
tween begging pardon and being 
sunk, The honour of England has 
accordingly been vindicated, and his 
Majesty’s fleet has returned to Ports- 
mouth. This is, indeed, something 
to be proud of. We have not, in- 
deed, heard of any promotions; nor, 
as far as we can ascertain, has Lord 
Key ordered an illumination; but 
the achievement is not the less signal 
and brilliant, and sure we are it re- 
flects new lustre on the heroes of 
Trafalgar and the Nile. It must 
have been highly gratifying to his 
Majesty to be enabled to communi- 
cate so splendid a naval triumph in 
a speech from the throne! 

But with humble deference we beg 
to submit that the necessity for this 
vast naval armament might have 
been avoided. If British subjects 
suffer wrong in Lisbon occasionally, 
the cause of iv is sufficiently appa- 
rent, seeing with what alacrity and 
perseverance these subjects have in- 
terested themselves in Portuguese 
politics, engendering strife wherever 
they appear, and fomenting dissen- 
sions among a people who are nei- 
ther enamoured of their pyebald 
constitutions nor their quixotic li- 
beralism. Is it denied that British 
as well as French subjects are en- 
couraging by every means in their 
power the schemes and the preten- 
sions of the fugitive swindlers, who 
have hoisted their flag in the Island 
of Terceira? No, no. This is not 
denied ; but then it is the policy of 
the liberal governments of the day 
to encourage rebellion in all foreign 
states, particularly in those from 
whom they have nothing to fear. If 
the British Government had seized 
these rebels, who thus threaten the 
peace of Europe, and had immured 
them in Newgate, there to remain 
till they had repaid the money which 
they fraudulently withheld from Bri- 
tish creditors, they would have done 
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an act of justice, and avoided the 
fruitless expense of dispatching a 
fleet to Lisbon. But, so far from 
doing this, they first connive at the 
proceedings of these rebels, encou 
rage British subjects to aid them, 
and when the consequences of this 
dishonourable conduct are visited 
upon English residents in Portugal, 
they turn reund and complain of 
that which was the natural result of 
their own double and heartiess po- 
licy. The trade of Portugal, so far 
as England is concerned, is totally 
annihilated. For the last four years 
we have lost the consumption of not 
less than seven millions sterling of 
manufactures, and for what? Mere- 
ly that M. de Barbecena and Count 
somebody, we forget his name, may 
be permitted to beard the govern- 
ment of Don Miguel in the little is- 
land of Terceira. But one word 

to the reigning King of Portugal. 
It is the fashion with every sixpenny 
critic, and small-beer and petty lar- 
ceny politician in this country to as- 
sail and slander Don Miguel. This 
is all very well on the part of these 
persons. They labour in their voca- 
tion—and kings, with them, are fair 
game. But what are the facts? 
Miguel is accused of being sangui- 
nary and tyrannical. Why? For 
the three years and upwards during 
which he has been king, he has im- 
prisoned fewer persons for political 
offences than the citizen king Louis 
Philippe has done since last July. 
He has not hanged so many persons 
during the whole of this period as 
we have done in Ireland since last 
Christmas. If he had done this last 
act of justice on a few others whom 
he permitted to escape, he would 
have rid himself and some of the 
other governments of the continent 
of the worst pests of society. In 
short, considering who Nicholas of 
Russia is, and who Louis Philippe 
is, and who Bernadotte is, and one 
or two others, whom it would be in- 
delicate to name, we think Don Mi- 
guel just as respectable as any other 
sovereign in Europe, William the 
Fourth of course excepted. 

His Majesty next adverts to the fi- 
nances of the country. He is ad- 
vised to say, that “ the large reduc- 
tion of taxes which took place i in the 
last and in the present year, with a 
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view to the relief of the labouring 
classes of the community, has not 
been attended with a proportionate 
diminution of the public income.”’ 
Why should it? Instead of any di- 
minution at all, which it appears 
there is, there ought, according to the 
calc se alae of the able financiers who 
Sean managed his Majesty’s exche- 
quer, to be a considerable increase of 
revenue Last year, Goulburn, in 
the month of October, repealed the 
beer tax. The reduction of duty, 
however, he contended at the same 
time, would be amply compensated 
by the increased consumption, and 
the more extended inebriety of the 
king’s subjects. And so it would 
had the country been in either a safe 
or prosperous state. ‘The additional 
quantity of hops, malt, cocculus indi- 
cus, quassia, and tobacco juice, which 
under these circumstances would have 
been consumed, would have turned 
the balance of nominal reduction in 
favour of the pul lic revenue. Butin 
order to provide against contingen- 
cies, the same able financier imposed 
an additional sixpence upon the gal- 
lon of British spirits. ‘This is, per- 
haps, what his Majesty is advised to 
class under the head of reductions in 
the dast year. But so far from any re- 
ductions having taken place, the addi- 
tional tax upon spirits was levied from 
the 5th July, whereas the reduction 
of the beer duty did not commence 
till the 10th October. As for the 
present year, under the equally able 
financial management of Lord Al- 
thorp, we know of no reductions 
which could have any visible effect on 
the national income. The coal tax, 
and the printed cotton tax ;—these 
only took place a month or two ago, 
and the whole amount of them could 
not possibly do more than pay the 
pension of Lord Ellenborough. But 
it is confessed that there is a defalca- 
tion. True, most true, and there 
will be more of it by and by, to ren- 
der the truth more striking, “and wor- 
thy a place in the King’s speech. 
His Majesty cannot be supposed to 
know much of these matters, but he 
will be better informed ere long. Lord 
Althorp is placed in a false, and a very 
unfortunate position. He is utterly 
unacquainted with business and the 
details of his own office. He is a 
statesman of unbounded faith. He 
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imagines, that the generosity of the 
public will, if occasion should re- 
quire it, answer the call of his official 
embarrassments, and rectify his blun- 
ders by a largess equal to his own 
notions of public liberality. ‘* Excel- 
lent woman!’ as Tom Campbell eja- 
culated oyer the virtues of L idy By- 
ron; he never sins but in the cause 
of charity—never does evil but from 
He has a hard 
task before him, and cruel would that 
man be who could raise fresh embar- 
rassments in his way, or disturb his 
present dreams by any attempt to 
portray his former follies. We spare 
him accordingly ! 
The succeeding paragraph is of a 
and solemn cast, like that 
concerning the “‘ series of injuries and 
insults”’ perpetrated by Portugal. ‘* it 
is with deep concern,” says his Ma- 
jesty, “‘ that 1 have to announce to 
you the contin: 
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ed progress of a formi- 
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dable disease in the eastern parts of 
Kurope.”’ His Majesty alludes to the 
cholera morbus, or a malady which 
passes by this name, which first made 
its appearance among the Russian 
troops on the northern side of the 
Balkan, in the Turkish campaigns of 
i828 and 1829. The Russians car- 
ried the disease home with them— 
first to Moscow, next to St. Peters- 
burgh, and now they have brought 
it into Poland and northern Germany. 
It was caused by bad provisions and 
a humid atmosphere, and is chiefly 
fatal to the lowest class of persons, 
who subsist on the most unwhole- 
some kin We, in England, 
have nothing to fear from its ravages, 
provided we can successfully resist 
the projects of the political econo- 
mists, and prevent the labourers of 
England from being reduced to the 
wretched state of the corn-growers 
and peasantry of Pomerania. It is 
true, that Ireland, considering the 
nature of the diet which the emanci- 
pated Terry Alts of that country are 
condemned to, presents a wide and 
inviting field for the ravages of this 
disorder. And we confess we do not 
see how its indigenous and epidemical 
excesses are to be restrainc dihere. ‘I he 
typhus fever of 1817, which afflicted 
the south of Ireland, spread north- 
wards to Dublin and Belfast, visited 
Glasgow in 1818, and prevailed in 
i-ngland during that and the follow- 
ing year, had its origin, not ouly in a 
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scarcity of provisions, but in un- 
wholesome, fermenting, and putres- 
ceut bread, Every loaf that the poor 
people of Cork and that neighbour- 
hood were enabled to purchase was 
mouldy, black, and we may add, pu- 
trid at the core. The potatoes were 
in the same unhealthy state; and the 
consequence was typhus, severe and 
fatal in many instances, but from the 
effects of which the patients in the 
hospitals generally recovered, by 
means of a generous and nutritive 
regimen. Fresh meat and port wine 
Was a sovereign remedy in nine cases 
out of ten. 

Considering what is called the 
cholera of ‘‘ eastern Europe” to have 
its origin in similar causes, (and this 
opinion is sustained by the evidence 
of those who have been on the spot 
aud paid minute attention to the sub- 
ject,) we apprehend that the people 
of England, poorly fed as they now 
are, have little or nothing to fear from 
this ‘‘ formidable disease.’ How 
impolitic, therefore, to sound the 
alarm, and magnify a remote danger, 
which is increased if not caused by 
the apprehensions which will natu- 
rally be excited by so extraordinary 
an announcement in a speech from 
the throne! Have we not difficulties 
enough to surmount, that the fears of 
sudden death should be impressed 
into the service of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters? The newspapers have done 
much to extend the alarm; but ¢heir 
misrepresentations would have been 
comparatively harmless, had his Ma- 
jesty not been advised to confirm the 
worst fears of the ignorant, and en- 
dorse the foul bill of health with the 
royal signature. What was idle 
gossip before, procreated by nervous- 
ness and timidity, is now stamped 
with the image of authority, and au- 
thenticated by the King’s patent, 
What was simply a matter of com- 
miseration, is now dragged into im- 
portance as a case of self-preserva- 
tion. Every attack of sickness, every 
symptom of dysentery, will now 
be amplified into au attack of cho- 
lera morbus. If we are not visited 
with the aclual this sum- 
mer, we shall at least have to con- 
tend with the cholera. 
Last year we had hydrophobia; mad 
dogs lay under our pillow, howled in 
our bedchamber, encountered us at 
church and market, and hunted us 
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‘through the halls of both Houses of 
Parliament. The numbers of worthy 
persons, particularly old women, who 
were bitten, is incredible. Alderman 
Wood proposed to legislate on the 
subject; Sir Robert Inglis moved 
that prayers be offered up in all the 
churches; Hunt prescribed cold wa- 
ter; the Times paper contained three 
or four columns of advice upon the 
subject daily, for upwards of three 
months ; and the beadle of St. Bride's 
armed himself with a pitchfork and 
commenced a war of extermination 
against our canine brethren. This 
mania has in some degree subsided ; 
but in its stead we have to encounter 
the more fearful mania of the cho- 
lera!! 

We have already noticed the cau- 
tious and even disingenuous manner 
in which his Majesty has been ad- 
vised to allude to the affairs of Bel- 
gium—the flippant sophistry which 
is employed in veiling the financial 
circumstances of the country—the 
stale falsehood of asserting the 
“* friendly disposition of all foreign 
powers,” at the very moment when 
Belgium is bidding defiance to the 
powers of Europe, our diplomatic 
relations with Portugal are suspend- 
ed, the French preparing for war, 
sending an armament to Lisbon, 
and keeping possession of Algiers 
—at the very moment in fact when 
we have a large fleet ready for sea, 
riding at Spithead—we have seen all 
this with feelings of sorrow—seen 
duplicity, misrepresentation, and dis- 
ingenuousness all marking the lead- 
ing features of the address of a 
patriot king; but what falls in the 
order of being adverted to, exceeds 
all these blemishes put together in 
point of effrontery and mendacity. 

His Majesty is advised to state, 
that “local disturbances, unconnected 
with political causes, have taken place 
both in this part of the united king- 
dom and in Ireland.” ‘The dis- 
turbances alluded to are the outrages 
committed upon life and property in 
Clare, at Newtownbarry in Wexford, 
and many other places in Ireland, 
and at Merthyr Tydvil and the Forest 
of Dean in England—these are the 
disturbances in which many lives 
have been lost, the rights of pro- 
perty trampled upon, and the law 
set at defiance, and which his Ma- 
jesty is advised to say are ‘ uncon- 
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nected with political causes!’”’ Good 
God! if a number of lawless men, in- 
stigated by local priests and itinerant 
incendiaries, rise up in arms to 
violate the laws, resolved no longer 
to pay tithes, taxes, or rents, these 
men at the same time contributing 
to the O’Connell fund, and demand- 
ing the confiscation of all church 
property and the repeal of the union, 
the repeal of that which binds Ire. 
Jand to the British crown, and 
which, if carried, would deprive 
William the Fourth of seven mil- 
lions of subjects, and some of the 
English nobility of their most valu- 
able possessions—are we to be told 
that these outrages, and these in- 
solent demands are ‘“ unconnected 
with political causes”? We might 
as well be told that Bellingham did 
not commit murder, or that a ruffian 
who fires a loaded blunderbuss at the 
King does not intend to commit 
treason. We might as well be told 
that the riots and massacre of the 
** three days” in Paris had no poli- 
tical origin, or that the abdication of 
Don Pedro did not result from any 
political movement. We might as 
well be told, that the late illumina- 
tion, which gave a sort of nocturnal 
jubilee to all the blackguards of 
London, and menaced the lives and 
destroyed the property of innocent 
persons, had no connexion with 
the reform bill or the revolutionary 
proceedings of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. Such an assumption is not 
only shameless and untrue—it is 
monstrous and disgusting. It is an 
insult to the understanding of every 
sane man. It evinces a feeling of 
contempt for the reasoning faculties 
of his Majesty, who is compelled to 
utter such a speech, and of every ra- 
tional being in his dominions. — 

In Ireland, for the last fifteen 
years, there has been a spirit at 
work, impregnating the minds of 
the common people with the most 
deadly hatred towards England, fos- 
tering every old and perverted pre- 
judice, encouraging dissension by the 
propagation of slander and falsehood, 
holding up the institutions of the 
country to obloquy and derision, and 
making it seem a praiseworthy act 
on the part of him who is most pro- 
minent in violating the injunctions 
of law, and the security which it is 
the object of all law to confer. Far 
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are we from saying that this disor- 
ganized state of things is imputable 
to the present ministry. The work 
was the work of the Tories. We 
owe it to the Peels, Grants, Goul- 
burns; to the ministries of Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Lord Gode- 
rich, and the Duke of Wellington ; 
to that miserable class of publicists 
who, under the banners of a dis- 
honoured party, professed to be 
Tories, acting upon Whig principles. 
During the whole of this long period 
Ireland has been managed like the 
estate of some profligate gambler 
who has been obliged to flee his 
country for debt. The attorney op- 
presses the tenant and robs the pro- 
prietor. The middle-man cheats the 
bailiff, the priest fleeces the middle- 
man, and all unite in common cause 
against the tithe proctor and tax col- 
lector. In such a commonwealth of 
fraud and rapacity it is no wonder 
that the labouring classes are tempted 
to conspire against their superiors. 
They are instigated to do this both 
by precept and example. ‘The fraudu- 
lent attorney assures his victim that 
the proprietor is a greater rogue and 
tyrant than himself. The priest, 
who exacts a half crown for every 
baptism, the same for a funeral, a 
crown for a mass, one and sixpence 
for every absolution, and fees at 
Christmas and Easter besides, tells 
his dupes that tithes and church 
rates are illegal and oppressive im- 
posts. In this state of society the 
demagogue comes in to play his part. 
He holds in his hand the act of 
union, and he tells the peasantry 
that it is owing to this accursed and 
nefarious contract that the wind 
whistles through the crevices of the 
poor man’s cabin; that it is owing 
to this he pays six pounds an acre 
for his land; that it is owing to this 
he sleeps on a bed of heath, boils 
his pot with stolen fuel, never smells 
the luxury of fiesh, fish, or fowl, and 
walks the earth a “‘ hereditary bonds- 
man” without a shoe to his fcot or 
a shirt to his back. The demagogue 
tells the peasant that the Protestant 
government of England feel no sym- 
pathy for the condition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland; that it is their 
policy to enslave them, and keep 
them poor and ignorant; that the 
taxes they extort are expended upon 
the sons and daughters of the Eng- 
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lish aristocracy, who live in indo- 
lence, retaining to themselves also 
the revenues of the church, all the 
lucrative offices in the state, and 
those lands and charitable institu- 
tions which their fathers once en- 
joyed. The effect of such appeals to 
the passions of a rude peasantry may 
be conceived. It goes home to the 
heart—it is smouldered in the ashes 
of long cherished resentments—it is 
treasured up like the relic of a patron 
saint—and it bursts forth at intervals 
in a torrent of blood. 

These are the political causes whence 
spring the feuds, the midnight mur- 
ders, the acts of incendiarism, the as- 
saults upon the police and constituted 
authorities, the maiming of cattle, the 
upturning of meadows, and the many 
other inhuman outrages which ex- 
clude Ireland from the list of civilized 
states, and render property and life 
more insecure, and the labouring peo- 
ple more cebased and turbulent than 
in any other country on the face of 
the earth. There is nothing done in 
Ireland, whether for good or for evil, 
whether it be a meeting after mass, 
or a procession of Orangemen, whe- 
ther it be a gathering of hurlers, ora 
feast of attorneys and hedge-priests, 
which is not less or more connected 
with politics. And to such a length 
has this system been allowed to be 
carried, that it can scarcely be said 
there is any civil government in the 
country. The magistrates seem to 
have little or no authority, or when 
they do exert this authority for the 
peace of their district, it is ten chances 
to one that they are reprimanded, and 
their functions suspended, by a higher 
power sitting in Downing-street, and 
acted upon by some unseen influence. 
How audacious, therefore, is it to 
inform us, through the medium of the 
King’s speech, that disturbances ema- 
nating from this source, and clearly 
and intimately connected with the 
proceedings and appeals of certain 
demagogues, are not traceable to “‘ po- 
litical causes!” It is impossible that 
the ministers themselves can believe 
what they thus affirm by the mouth 
of the Sovereign—at least, sure we 
are, that Lord Plunket, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Remembrancer Blake, Shiel, 
Doyle, Steele, and Captain Rock, 
must secretly laugh at the proposi- 
tion. 

But this being the state of things, 
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and these the political vampires who 
prey upon Ireland, what measures 
have ministers adopted or recom- 
mended for the pacification of the 
country? These apostles of sedition 
have had too much power, and been 
tolerated too long; but his Majesty’s 
advisers do not seem to entertain this 
opinion. They ought to know, how- 
ever, that every concession that has 
been made to the Irish Catholics, or 
rather to their leaders, has only em- 
boldened them to put forth fresh 
claims. They are now contending, not 
for a removal of disabilities, but the 
entire and complete separation of 
Ireland from the British crown. 
Let us disguise the bitter pill as 
we may, to this conclusion we must 
come at last. The repeal of the union 
means national independence; the 
restoration of its domestic parliament 
means the total exclusion of English 
influence, and a cessation of that 
international policy which has sub- 
long. But the King’s 
ministers profess not to see or dread 
this. They do not seem to fear the 
consequences of confiding additional 
power in the hands of these artful 
men. They profess to be able to 
wean them from their hostility and 
their machinations, and convert them 
into loyal and obedient subjects. For 
this purpose they make the law of 
the land the object of their ridicule ; 
giving them a triumph at the ex- 
pense of the government; laying 
down, from pure cowardice, the 
arms they had raised against them ; 
and making unpunished sedition the 
passport to their favour and for- 
bearance. The disturbances every 
day assume a more alarming cha- 
racter; agitation is allowed to 
spread its obnoxious tendrils, and 
take deeper root ; and yet the right 
hand of fellow ship for factious pur- 
poses is held out to these men, and 
they are invited to the table of the 
state, in the hope that there they will 
drown their animosities, and sacrifice 
to hospitality those pledges which 
bind them to their dupes. Was it not 
for this that Shiel was brought into 
the House of Commons by Lord An- 
glesea? Was it not for this that the 
prosecution against O’Connell was 
abandoned? Was it not for this that 
Dr. Doyle was made a magistrate of 
that county, where he had for years 
vomited forth his calumnies against 
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the government atid the 
England? 

We have now noticed nearly all 
the topics of this remarkable speech, 
panegyrized as the corner stone of 
the new constitution, the outline of 
which has, for the second time, 
submitted to the public by Lord 
John Russell. But we have forgot- 
ten the riots of Merthyr Tydvil be- 
fore alluded to. These, too, it would 
appear, are not considered to have 
their origin in political causes.— 
Why? Because it is said they arose 
from dissensions between the work- 
men and their employers with re- 
spect to the rates of wages. Let it 
be so. But how is it that the work- 
men are instigated to the alternative 
of committing an outrage upon the 
laws rather than longer endure the 
privation and wretchedness to which 
they and their families are reduced? 
Let the policy of the last few years 
answer the que stion. Let the poli- 
tical economists, and liberals of the 
day, the chamber statesmen, and the 
philosophers, who have vainly been 
striving to reduce wages and prices 
in this country to the continental 
level, answer the question. Let the 
bawlers for cheap corn, who have 
reduced the agricultural labourers to 
pauperism, or, in other words, to 
the condition of the serfs on the 
banks of the Vistula, who grow the 
corn which we seek to import, and 
which they are not permitted to eat, 
answer the question. Let Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, with the currency bill in 
his hand, which has produced more 
misery in England than all our other 
blunders put together, answer the 
question. And if the question be 
answered fairly, we shall have little 
difficulty in tracing the unfortunate 
disturbances at Merthyr Tydvil to 
** political causes.”’ In short, Lord 
Grey must not think of sustaining 
the policy of his predecessors, which 
he appears to have adopted, by blink- 
ing matters of this importance, and 
concealing the truth from the coun- 
try. We challenge him to a defence 
of this policy upon his own avowed 
principles on the currency question, 
We are ready to admit that, consi- 
dering the discordant materials of 
the cabinet, it may not be in his 
power to carry his own views into 
operation. But he can only over- 
come this difficulty by exhibiting at 
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every available opportunity the fatal 
effects of Peel’s bill. The distur- 
bances at Merthyr Tydvil might have 
been turned to this account. He 
might have prepared the public mind 
for the repeal, or at least some mo- 
dification of the bill, by shewing 
its pernicious operation. He has 
missed the opportunity, and, by his 
silence, or rather by the sentiments 
contained in the Kiag’s speech, has 
given his opponents the benefit of a 
triumph over his own declared opi- 
nions. 

We now take leave of the speech 
with feelings of pain and mortifica- 
tion. Itis a poor, shallow, tasteless, 
disingenuous document, unworthy of 
William the Fourth—unworthy even 
of Lord Grey. We imagine it must 
have been written by L ord John the 
histcrian. He appears to be the 
Caleb Quotem of the ministry— 
schoolmaster, clerk, poet, punster, 
bill-sticker, orator, anecdote-hunter, 
book-worm, doctor, undertaker, his- 
toriographer, auctioneer—and fool! 

We cannot, however, close these 
rather rambling and desultory obser- 
vations without adverting to a sub- 
ject which has excited not a little 
speculation, and which we chiefly 
notice in the hope that this may tend 
to remove the invidious surmises to 
which the transaction, if not properly 
and satisfactorily explained, is calcu- 
lated to give rise. We allude to the 
treatment recently experienced by the 
associates of the Royal Society of 
Literature, who have been accustomed 
to receive, since the institution of the 
society, in 1824, a hundred guineas 
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each annually from the royal bounty. 
This mark of royal favour is now 
withdrawn. The ‘bounty to the indi- 
viduals in question was one only of 
the instances in which his late Ma- 


jesty exhibited those generous traits 


by which he rendered himself entitled 
to the character of a gentleman, which 
he so justly bore. Can it be possible 
that these honoraria have been with- 
drawn as a matter of political specu- 
lation? It is a singular fact that 
these associates are nearly all Tories? 
They are indeed precisely the per- 
sons, political motives apart, who 
best might claim the proud distinc- 
tion of their Sovereign’s bounty ; and 
we doubt not received it on the ground 
of their literary merits alone.* But 
the fact strikes us as curious, and we 
cannot avoid entertaining the suspi- 
cion that these worthy sons of Genius 
have been discharged in some such 
manner and on some such principle 
as the household servants of his Ma- 
jesty were on the occasion of the 
Reform Debate. To three or foar of 
these Associates the stipend is of 
service, and the withdrawal of it 
perhaps was thought would induce 
them, or some of them, to rat, i 
order to its continuance or substitu- 
tion in some other shape. A com- 
promise has been actually offered to 
** old Coleridge,” but the high-spi- 
rited and truly philosophical poet, 
(blessings on his grey hairs therefore!) 
rejected the insidious offer of the 
Premier. Of the talents of such men, 
we admit, the party now in power are 
in great want. 
We pause for an explanation! 


* The associates are—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the Rev. Edward Davies, Dr. Jamie- 


son, the Rev. 


T. K. Malthus, Mathias, author of the Pursuits of Literature, James Mil- 


lingen, Esq., Sir William Ouseley, William Roscoe, the Rev. H. J. Todd, and Sharon 


Turner, 
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THE WANDERING JEW.* 
A POEM. 
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« If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 


Canto I. 
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St. John, xxi. 22, 


Me miserable, which way-shall I fly ? 


Infinite wrath and infinite despair— 
Which way I fly is hell—myself am hell ; 
And in this lowest deep a lower deep, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 


Tue brilliant orb of parting day 
Diffused a rich and mellow ray, 
Above the mountain's brow ; 

It tinged the hills with lustrous light, 
It tinged the promontory’s height, 
Still sparkling with the snow ; 

And as aslant it threw its beam, 

Tipt with gold the mountain stream 
That laved the vale below; 

Long hung the eye of glory there, 
And linger’d as if loth to leave 

A scene so lovely and so fair, 

’Twere luxury even, there to grieve. 
All, all was tranquil, all was still, 
Save when the music of the rill, 

Or distant waterfall, 

At intervals broke on the ear, 

Which echo’s self was charmed to hear, 
And ceased her babbling call. 


Light clouds in fleeting livery gay, 
Hung, painted in grotesque array 
Upon the western sky: 

Forgetful of the approaching dawn, 
The peasants danced upon the lawn, 
For the vintage time was nigh : 

How jocund to the tabor’s sound, 
O’er the smooth, trembling turf they bound, 
In every measure light and free, 

The very soul of harmony; 

Light as the dewdrops of the morn, 
That hang upon the blossomed thorn. 


But see, what forms are those, 

Scarce seen by glimpse of dim twilight, 
Wandering o’er the mountain’s height? 
They swiftly haste to the vale below: 

One wraps his mantle around his brow, 
As if to hide his woes; 

And as his steed impetuous flies, 

What strange fire flashes from his eyes! 
The far off city’s murmuring sound 

Was borne on the breeze which floated 
Noble Padua’s lofty spire [around ; 
Scarce glow’d with the sunbeam’s latest fire, 
Yet dashed the travellers on— 

Ere night o’er the earth was spread, 

Full many a mile they must have sped, 
Ere their destined course was run. 
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Welcome was the moonbeam’s ray, 

Which slept upon the towers so grey. 

But, hark! a convent’s vesper bell— 

It seemed to be a very spell— 

The stranger checked his courser’s rein, 
And listened to the mournful sound : 
Listened—and paused—and paused again : 
A thrill of pity and of pain 

Through his inmost soul had past, __[fast. 
While gushed the tear-drops silently and 


A crowd was at the convent gate, 

The gate was opened wide ; 

No longer on his steed he sate, 

But mingled with the tide. 

He felt a solemn awe and dread, 

As he the chapel entered; [ beaming, 

Dim was the light from the pale moon 

As it fell on the saint-cyphered panes ; 

Or from the western window streaming, 

Tinged the pillars with varied stains. 

Tothe eye of enthusiasm strange forms were 

In each dusky recess of the aisle; [gliding 

And indefined shades in succession were 
striding, 

O’er the coignes} of the gothic pile. 


The altar illumined now dartsits bright rays, 
The train past in brilliant array; —[blaze, 
On the shrine Saint Pietro’s rich ornaments 
And rival the brilliance of day. [the ear— 
Hark !—now the loud organ swells full on 
So sweetly mellow, chaste, and clear; 
Melting, kindling, raising, firing, 
Delighting now, and now inspiring, 

Peal upon peal the music floats— 

Now they liststillas death to the dying notes ; 
Whilst the soft voices of the choir, 

Exalt the soul from base desire ; 

Till it mounts on unearthly pinions free, 
Dissolved in heavenly ecstasy. 

Now a dead stillness reigned around, 
Uninterrupted by a sound; 

Save when in deadened response ran, 

The last faint echoes down the aisle, 
Reverberated through the pile, 

As within the pale the holy man, 

With voice devout and saintly look, 

Slow chaunted from the sacred book, 
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Or pious prayers were duly said, 

For spirits of departed dead. 

With beads and crucifix and hood, 

Close by his side the abbess stood ; 

Now her dark penetrating eyes 

Were raised in suppliance to heaven, 

And now her bosom heaved with sighs, 

As if to human weakness given. 

Her stern, severe, yet beauteous brow 

Frowned on all who stood below; 

And the fire which flashed from her steady 
gaze, 

As it turned on the listening crowd its rays, 

Superior virtue told,— 

Virtue as pure as heaven’s own dew, 

But which, untainted, never knew, 

To pardon weaker mould. 

The heart though chaste and cold as snow— 

*Twere faulty to be virtuous so. 


Not a whisper now breathed in the pillared 
aisle— 

The stranger advanced to the altar high— 

Convulsive was heard a smothered sigh! 

Lo! four fair nuns to the altar draw near, 

With solemn footstep, as the while 

A fainting novice they bear— 

The roses from her cheek are fled, 

But there the lily reigns instead ; 

Nine graceful novices around 

Fresh roses strew upon the ground: 

In purest white arrayed, 

Nine spotless vestal virgins shed 

Sabzan incense o’er the head 

Of the devoted maid. 


They dragged her to the altar’s pale, 
The traveller leant against the rail, 

And gazed with eager eye,— 

His cheek was flushed with sudden glow, 
On his brow sate a darker shade of woe, 
As a transient expression fled by. 


The sympathetic feeling flew 

Thro’ every breast, from man to man, 
Confused and open clamours ran, 
Louder and louder still they grew ; 
When the abbess waved her hand, 

A stern resolve was in her eye, 

And every wild tumultuous cry 

Was stilled at her command. 


The abbess made the well known sign— 

The novice reached the fatal shrine, 

And mercy implored from the power divine ; 

At length she shrieked aloud, 

She dashed from the supporting nun, 

Ere the fatal rite was done, 

And plunged amid the crowd. 

Confusion reigned throughout the throng, 

Still the novice fled along, 

Impelled by frantic fear, 

When the maddened traveller’s eager grasp 

In firmest yet in wildest clasp 

Arrested her career. [ground, 

As fainting from terror she sank on the 

Her loosened locks floated her fine form 
around; 
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The zone which confined her shadowy vest 
No longer her throbbing bosom prest, 
Its animation dead ; 
No more her feverish pulse beat high, 
Expression dwelt not in her eye, 
Her wildered senses fled. 

* * * - * 


Hark! hark! the demon of the storm! 

I see his vast expanding form 

Blend with the strange and sulphurous glare 
Of comets through the turbid air. 

Yes, ’twas his voice, I heard its roar, 

The wild waves lashed the caverned shore 
In angry murmurs hoarse and loud, 
Higher and higher still they rise ; 

Red lightnings gleam from every cloud 
And paint wild shapes upon the skies ; 
The echoing thunder rolls around, 
Convulsed with earthquake rocks the ground. 


The traveller yet undaunted stood, 
He heeded not the roaring flood ; 
Yet Rosa slept, her bosom bare, 

Her cheek was deadly pale, 

The ringlets of her auburn hair 
Streamed in a lengthened trail, 

And motionless her seraph form ; 
Unheard, unheeded raved the storm. 
Whilst, borne on the wing of the gale, 
The harrowing shriek of the white sea mew 
As o’er the midnight surge she flew; 
The howlings of the squally blast 

As o’er the beetling cliffs it past ; 
Mingled with the peals on high, 
That, swelling louder, echoed by, 
Assailed the traveller’s ear. 

He heeded not the maddened storm 
As it pelted against his lofty form, 
He felt no awe, no fear. 

In contrast, like the courser pale * 
That stalks along Death’s pitchy vale 
With silent, with gigantic tread, 
Trampling the dying and the dead. 


Rising from her death-like trance, 
Fair Rosa met the stranger’s glance ; 
She started from his chilling gaze, 
Wild was it as the tempest’s blaze, 

It shot a lurid gleam of light. 

A secret spell of sudden dread, 

A mystic, strange, and harrowing fear, 
As when the spirits of the dead, 

Drest in ideal shapes appear, 

And hideous glance on human sight— 
Scarce could Rosa’s frame sustain, 
The chill that pressed upon her brain. 


Anon, that transient spell was o’er, 
Dark clouds deform his brow no more, 
But rapid fled away; 

Sweet fascination dwelt around, 
Mixed with u soft, a silver sound, 

As soothing to the ravished ear, 

As what enthusiast lovers hear ; 
Which seems to steal along the sky, 
When mountain mists are seen to fly, 
Before the approach of day. 


* “Behold a pale horse, and his name that sate upon him was Death, and Hell fol- 


lowed with him.”’—Revelations, vi. 8. 
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He seized on wondering Rosa’s hand, 

“ And, ah!” cried he, “be this the band 
Shall join us, till this earthly frame, 
Sinks convulsed in bickering flame— 
When around the demons yell, 

And drag the sinful wretch to hell, 
Then, Rosa, will we part— 

Then fate, and only fate’s decree, 

Shall tear thy lovely soul from me, 

And rend thee from my heart. 

Long has Paulo sought in vain, 

A friend to share his grief;— 

Never will he seek again, 

For the wretch has found relief, 

Till the Prince of Darkness bursts his chain, 
Till death and desolation reign— 

Rosa, wilt thou then be mine ? 

Ever fairest, I am thine !” 


He ceased, and on the howling blast, 
Which wildly round the mountain past, 
Died his accents low ; 

Yet fiercely howled the midnight storm, 
As Paulo bent his awful form; 

And leaned his lofty brow. 


ROSA, 
“ Stranger, mystic stranger, rise; 
Whence do these tumults fill the skies? 
Who conveyed me, say, this night, 
To this wild and cloud-capped height? 
Who art thou? and why am I 
Beneath Heaven's pityless canopy ? 
For the wild winds roar around my head; 
Lightnings redden the wave ;— 
Was it the power of the mighty dead, 
Who live beneath the grave? 
Or did the Abbess drag me here, 
To make yon swelling surge my bier?” 
PAULO, 
“ Ah, lovely Rosa! cease thy fear, 
It was thy friend who bore thee here— 
I, thy friend, till this fabric of earth, 
Sinks in the chaos that gave it birth; 
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Till the meteor-bolt of the God above, 
Shall tear its victim from his love,— 
That love which must unbroken last, 

Till the hour of envious fate is past ; 

Till the mighty basements of the sky 

In bickering hell-flames heated fly : 

E’en then will I sit on some rocky height, 
Whilst around ‘ower clouds of eternal night, 
E’en then will I loved Rosa save 

From the yawning abyss of the grave.— 
Or, into the gulf impetuous hurled— 

If sinks with its latest tenants the world, 
Then will our souls in union fly 
Throughout the wide and boundless sky: 
Then, free from th’ ills that envious fate 
Has heaped upon our mortal state, 

We'll taste etherial pleasure ; 

Such as none but thou canst give,— 
Such as none but I receive, 

And rapture without measure.” 


As thus he spoke, a sudden blaze 
Of pleasure mingled in his gaze: 
Illumined by the dazzling light, 
He glows with radiant lustre bright; 
His features with new glory shine, 
And sparkle as with beams divine. 
“St e, awful being,”’ Rosa said, 
“ Whence is this superhuman dread, 
That harrows up my inmost frame ? 
Whence does this unknown tingling flame, 
Consume and penetrate my soul? 

sy turns with fear and love possessed, 
Tumultuous thoughts swell high my breast; 
A thousand wild emotions roll, 
And mingle their resistless tide ; 
O’er thee some magié arts preside ; 
As by the influence of a charm, 
Lulled into rest my griefs subside, 
And safe in thy protecting arm, 
I feel no power can do me harm: 
But the storm raves wildly o’er the sea, 
Bear me away! I confide in thee!’ 


Canto II. 


“T could a tale unfold, whose slightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


Tue horrors of the nightly blast, 

The lowering tempest clouds were past, 
Had sunk beneath the main; 

Light baseless mists were all that fled, 
Above the weary traveller’s head, 

As he left the spacious plain. 


Fled were the vapours of the night, 
Faint streaks of rosy tinted light 
Were painted on the matin grey; 
And as the sun began to rise, 

To pour his animating ray, 

Glowed with his fire the eastern skies, 
The distant rocks—the far-off bay, 
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The ocean’s sweet and lovely blue, 
The mountain’s variegated breast, 
Blushing with tender tints of dawn, 
Or with fantastic shadows drest. 

The waving wood, the opening lawn, 
Rose to existence, waked anew, 

In colours exquisite of hue, 

Their mingled charms Victorio viewed, 
And lost in admiration stood, 


From yesternight how changed the scene, 
When howled the blast o’er the dark clift’s 
And mingled with the maddened roar [side, 
Of the wild surge that lashed the shore. 
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To-day—scarce heard the 


whispering 
And still and motionless the s¢ 


as [bre eze, 
Scarce heard the murmuring of their tide; 
All, all is peaceful and serene, 

Serenely on Victorio’s breast 

It breathed a soft and tranquil rest, 
Which bade each wild emotion cease, 
And hushed the passions into peace. 


Along the winding Po he went, 

His footsteps to the spot were bent 
Where Paulo dwelt, his wandered friend, 
For thither did his wishes tend. 

Noble Victorio’s race was proud, 

From Cosmo’s blood he came ; 

To him a wild untutored crowd 

Of vassals, in allegiance bowed, 
Illustrious was his name ; 

Yet vassals and wealth he scorned, to go 
Unnoticed with a man of woe: 

Gay hope and oe sate, 

Throned in his eager eye, 

And ere he reached the castle gate, 

The sun had mounted high. 


Wild was the spot where the castle stood, 
Its towers embosomed deep in wood, 
Gigantic cliffs, with craggy steeps, 

Reared their proud heads on high, [deeps, 
Their bases were washed by the foaming 
Their summits were hid in the sky; [day, 
From the valley below they excluded the 
That valley ne’er cheered by the sunbeam’s 
Nought broke on the silence drear, 
Save the hungry vultures darting b 
Or eagles yelling fearfully, 

As they bore to the rocks their prey, 

Or when the fell wolf ravening prowled 
Or the gaunt wild boar fiercely howled 
His hideous screams on the night’s dull ear. 
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Borne on pleasure’s downy wing, 
Downy as the breath of spring, 

Not thus fled Paulo’s hours away, 
Though brightened by the cheerful day: 
Friendship or wine, or softer love, 
The sparkling eye, the foaming bowl, 
Could with no lasting re apture move, 
Nor still the tumults of his soul. 

And yet there was in Rosa’s kiss 

A momentary thyill of bliss; 

Oft the dark clouds of grief would fly, 
Beneath the beam of sympathy ; 

And love and converse sweet bestow, 
A transient requiem from woe.— 


Strange business, and of import vast, 

On things which long ago were past, 
Drew Paulo oft from home ; 

Then would a darker, deeper shade, 

By sorrow traced, his brow o’erspread, 
And o’er his features roam. 

Oft as they spent the midnight hour, 

And heard the wintry wild winds rave 
Midst the roar and spray of the dashing 
Was Paulo's dark brow seen to lour. [wave, 
Then, as the lamp’s uncertain blaze 

Shed o’er the hall its partial rays, 

And shadows strange were seen to fall 


Tihily 
And gl l mon the dusky wall, 
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Would Paulo start with sudden fear. 

Why then unbidden gush’d the tear, 

As he mutter’d strange words to the ear ?— 

Why frequent heaved the smother’d sigh ?— 

Why did he gaze on vacancy, 

As if some strange form was near? 

Then would the fillet of his brow 

Fierce as a fiery furnace glow, 

As it burn’d with red and lambent flame; 

Then would cold shuddering seize his 

As gasping he labour’d for breath. [fram 

The strange light of his gorgon eye, 

As frenzied and rolling dreadfully, 

It glared with terrific "a 

Would chill like the spectre gaze of death, 

As conjured by feverish ret 

He seems o’er the sick man’s couch to stand, 

And shakes the dread lance in his skeleton 
hand. 


’ 


But when the paroxysm was o’er, 
And clouds detorm’d his brow no more, 
Would Rosa soothe his tumults dire, 
Would bid him calm his grief, 

Would quench reflection’s rising fire, 
And give his soul relief. 

As-on his form with pitying eye, 

The ministering angel hung, 

And wiped the drops of agony, 

The music of her syren tongue 

Lull'd forcibly his griefs to rest, 

Like fleeting visions of the dead, 

Or midnight dreams, his sorrows fled : 
Waked to new life through all his soul 
A soft delicious languor stole, 

And lapt in heavenly ecstasy 

He sank and fainted on her breast. 


*T was on an eve, the leaf was sere, 
Howl’d the blast round the castle drear, 
The boding night-bird’s hideous ery 

Was mingled with the warning sky ; 
Heard was the distant torrent’s dash, 
Seen was the lightning’s dark red flash. 
As it gleam’d on the stormy cloud ; 
Heard was the troubled ocean’s roar, 

As its wild waves lash’d the rocky shore ; 
The thunder mutter'd loud, 

As wilder still the lightnings flew ; 
Wilder as the tempest blew, 

More wildly strange their converse grew. 


They talk’d of the ghosts of the mighty dead, 
If, when the spark of life were fled, 

They visited this world of woe? 
Or, were it but a phantasy, 

Deceptive to the feverish eye, 

When strange forms flash’d upon the sight, 
And stalk’d along at the dead of night? 
Or if, in the realms above, 

They still, for mortals left below, 

Retain’d the same affection's glow, 

In friendship or in love? 

Debating thus, a pensive train, 

Thought upon thought began to rise; 

Her thrilling wild harp Rosa took ; 

What sounds in softest murmurs 


t broke 
From the 


seraphic strings! 


’ 


Celestials borne on odorous wing 


Caught the dulcet n 
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The life-blood ebb’d in every vein, 
As Paulo listen’d to the strain. 


SONG. 


What sounds are those that float upon the 

As if to bid the fading day farewell,— [air, 

What form is that so shadowy, yet so fair, 

Which glides along the rough and pathless 
dell ? 


Nightly those sounds swell full upon the 
breeze, 

Which seems to sigh as if in sympathy ; 

They hang amid yon cliff-embosom’d trees, 

Or float in dying cadence through the sky. 


Now rests that form upon the moonbeam 
pale, 

In piteous strains of woe its vesper sings ; 

Now—now it traverses the silent vale, 

Borne on transparent ether’s viewless wings. 


Oft will it rest beside yon abbey’s tower, 

Which lifts its ivy-mantled mass so high; 

Rears its dark head to meet the storms that 
lour, 

And braves the trackless tempests of the sky. 


That form, the embodied spirit of a maid, 
Forced by a perjured lover to the grave ; 

A desperate fate the madden’d girl obey’d, 
And from the dark cliffplung'dinto the wave. 


There the deep murmurs ofthe restless surge, 
The mournful shriekings of the white sea- 

mew, (dirge, 
The warring waves, the wild winds, sang her 
And o’er her bones the dark red coral grew. 


Yet though that form be sunk beneath the 
main, [given ; 
Still rests her spirit where its vows were 
Still fondly visits each loved spot again, 
And pours its sorrows on the ear of Heaven. 
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That spectre wanders through the abbey 

dale, {share ; 
And suffers pangs which such a fate must 
Early her soul sank in death’s darken’d vale, 
And ere long all of us must meet her there.” 


She ceased, and on the listening ear 
Her pensive accents died ; 

So sad they were, so softly clear, 

It seemed as if some angel's sigh 

Had breathed the plaintive symphony ; 
So ravishingly sweet their close, 

The tones awakened Paulo’s woes ; 
Oppressive recollections rose, 

And poured their bitter tide. 


Absorbed awhile in grief he stood ; 

At length he seemed as one inspired, 
His burning fillet blazed with blood— 
A lambent flame his features fired. 

“ The hour is come, the fated hour ; 
Whence is this new, this unfelt power ?— 
Yes, I’ve a secret to unfold, 

And such a tale as ne’er was told, 

A dreadful, dreadful mystery ! 

Scenes, at whose retrospect e’en now, 
Cold drops of anguish on my brow, 
The icy chill of death I feel: 

Wrap, Rosa, bride, thy breast in steel, 
Thy soul with nerves of iron brace, 

As to your eyes I darkly trace, 

My sad, my cruel destiny. 


* Victorio, lend your ears, arise, 

Let us seek the battling skies, 

With o’er our heads the thunder crashing, 
And at our feet the wild waves dashing ; 
As tempest, clouds, and billows roll, 

In gloomy concert with my soul. 

Rosa, follow me— 

For my soul is joined to thine, 

And thy being’s linked to mine— 

Rosa, list to me.” 


All its original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured ; but his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 


PAULO, 
“«’T1s sixteen hundred years ago, 
Since I came from Israel’s land; 
Sixteen hundred years of woe!— 
With de p and furrowing hand, 
God's mark is painted on my head; 
Must there remain until the dead 
Hear the last trump, «nd leave the tomb, 
And earth spouts fire from her riven 
womb, 


“‘ As dread that day, when borne along 
To slaughter by the insulting throng, 
Infuriate for Deicide, 

I mocked our Saviour, and I cried, 


Sate on his faded cheek.” 


Paradise Lost. 





Go, go, ‘ Ah! I will go,’ said he, 
* Where scenes of endless bliss invite ; 

To the blest regions of the light 

I go, but thou shalt here remain— 

Thou diest not till I come again’— 

E’en now, by horror traced, I see 

His perforated feet and hands; 

The madden'd crowd around him stands. 
Pierces his side the ruffian spear, 

Big rolls the bitter anguish’d tear. 

Hark, that deep groan !—he dies—he dies. 
And breathes, in death’s jast agonies, 
Forgiveness to his enemies. 

Then was the noon-day glory clouded, 
The sun in pitchy darkness shrouded. 
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Then were strange furms through the dark- 
ness gleaming, 

And the red orb of night on Jerusalem 

beaming ; 

Which faintly, with ensanguined light, 

Dispersed the thickening shades of night. 

Convulsed, all nature shook with fear, 

Earth trembled as if the end was near. 

Rent was the Temple’s vail in twain—~ 

The graves gave up their dead again. 


“ *Twas then I felt the Almighty’s ire— 
Those words flashed on my soul, my frame, 
Scorched breast and brain as with a flame 
Of unextinguishable fire ! 

By keen remorse and anguish driven, 

I called for vengeance down from Heaven. 
But, ah! the all-wasting hand of Time, 
Might never wear away my crime! 

I scarce could draw my fluttering breath— 
Was it the appalling grasp of death ? 

I lay entranced, and deemed he shed 

His dews of poppy o’er my head ; 

But though the kindly warmth was dead, 
The self-inflicted torturing pangs 

Of conscience lent their scorpion fangs, 
Still life prolonging, after life was fled. 


“ Methought, what glories met my sight, 
As burst a sudden blaze of light, 
Illumining the azure skies, 

I saw the blessed Saviour rise. 

But how unlike to him who bled! 
Where then his thorn-encircled head ? 
Where the big drops of agony 

Which dimmed the lustre of his eye? 
Or deathlike hue that overspread 

The features of that heavenly face ? 
Gone now was every mortal trace ; 

His eyes with radiant lustre beamed— 
His form confessed celestial grace, 

And with a blaze of glory streamed. 
Innumerable hosts around, [crowned, 
Their brows with wreaths immortal 
With amaranthine chaplets bound, 

As on their wings the cross they bore, 
Deep dyed in the Redeemer’s gore, 
Attune their golden harps, and sing 
Loud hallelujahs to their King. 


* But, in an instant, from my sight, 
Fled were the visions of delight. 
Darkness had spread her raven pall; 
Dank, lurid duskness covered all. 
All was as silent as the dead; 
I felt a petrifying dread, 
Which harrowed up my frame; 
When suddenly a lurid stream 
Of dark red light, with hideous gleam, 
Shot like a meteor through the night, 
And painted Hell upon the skies— 
The Hell from whence it came. 
What clouds of sulphur seemed to rise! 
What sounds were borne upon the air! 
The breathings of intense despair— 
The piteous shrieks—the wails of woe— 
The screams of torment and of pain— 
The red-hot rack—the clanking chain! 
1 gazed upon the gulf below, 
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Till, fainting from excess of fear, 

My tottering knees refused to bear 

My odious weight. I sink—I sink ! 
Already had I reached the brink. 

The fiery waves disparted wide, 

To plunge me in their sulphureous tide; 
When, racked by agonizing pain, 

I started into life again. 


“ Yet still the impression left behind 
Was deeply graven on my mind, 

In characters whose inward trace 
No change or time could e’er deface; 
A burning cross illumed my brow, 

I hid it with a fillet grey, 

But could not hide the wasting woe 
That wore my wildered soul away, 
And ate my heart with living fire. 

I knew it was the avenger’s sway, 

I felt it was the avenger’s ire! 


** A burden on the face of earth, 

I cursed the mother who gave me birth ; 
I cursed myself—my native land. 
Polluted by repeated crimes, 

I sought in distant foreign climes 

If change of country could bestow 

A transient respite from my woe. 

Vain from myself the attempt to fly, 
Sole cause of my own misery. 


‘* Since when, in deathlike trance I lay, 

Past, slowly past, the years away 

That poured a bitter stream on me, 

When once I fondly longed to see 

Jerusalem, alas! my native place. 

Jerusalem, alas! no more in name, 

No portion of her former fame 

Had left behind a single trace. 

Her pomp—her splendour—was no more. 

Her towers no longer seem to rise, 

To lift their proud heads to the skies. 

Fane and monumental bust, 

Long levelled even with the dust. 

The holy pavements were stained with 
gore. 

The place where the sacred temple stood 

Was crimson-dyed with Jewish blood. 

Long since, my parents had been dead, 

All my posterity had bled 

Beneath the dark Crusader’s spear, 

No friend was left my path to cheer, 

To shed a few last setting rays 

Of sunshine on my evening days! 


** How have I longed to plunge beneath 
The mansions of repelling death 
Where earthly sorrows cease ! 
Oft have I rushed to the towering height 
Of the gigantic Teneriffe, 
Or some precipitous cliff, 
All in the dead of the stormy night, 
And flung me to the seas. 
The substantial clouds that lower’d beneath, 
Bore my detested form ; 
They whirl’d it above the volcanic breath, 
And the meteors of the storm. 
Hark to the thunder’s awful crash! 
Hark to the midnight lightning’s hiss! 
At length was heard a sullen dash, 
3B 
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Which made the hollow rocks around 
Rebellow to the awful sound, 

The yawning ocean opening wide, 
Received me in its vast abyss, 

And whelm'd me in its foaming tid 

My astounded senses fled! 

Oh—would that I had waked no more, 
But the wild surge swept my corpse ashore— 
I was not with the dead! 


** T cast myself in Etna’s womb,* 


If haply | might meet my doom, 

In torrents of electric flame ; 

Thrice happy had I found a grave 

’Mid fierce combustion’s tumults dire, 
*Mid oceans of volcanic fire, 

Which whirl’d me in their sulphurous wave, 
And scorch’d to a cinder my hated frame, 
Parch’d up the blood within my veins, 
And rack’d my breast with damning pains ; 
Then hurl’d me from the mountain’s entrails 
With what unutterable woe [ dread. 
Even now I feel this bosom glow— 

I burn—I melt with fervent heat— 

Again life’s pulses wildly beat— 

What endless throbbing pangs I live to feel ! 
The elements respect their Maker’s seal,— 
That seal deep printed on my fated head. 


* Still like the scathed pine-tree’s height, 
Braving the tempests of the night 

Have I ’scaped the bickering fire. [stands 
Like the scathed pine which a monument 
Of faded grandeur; which the brands 

Of the tempest-shaken air 

Have riven on the desolate heath, 

Yet it stands majestic even in death, 

And rears its wild form there. 

Thus have I ’scaped the ocean’s roar, 

The red-hot bolt from God’s right hand, 
The flaming midnight meteor brand, 

And Etna’s flames of bickering fire. 

Thus am I doom’d by fate to stand, 

A monument of the Eternal’s ire ; 

Nor can this being pass away, 

Till time shall be no more. 

** T pierce with intellectual eye, 

Into each hidden mystery ; 


I penetrate the fertile womb 

Of nature; I produce to light 

The secrets of the teeming earth, 

And give air’s unseen embryos birth : 

The past, the present, and to come, 

Float in review before my sight: 

To me is known the magic spell, 

To summon e’en the Prince of Hel 

Awed by the Cross upon my head, 

His fiends would obe y my mandates 

To twilight change the blaze of noo 

And stain with spots of blood the moon 

But that an interposing hand 

Restrains my potent arts, my else si 
command.” 


o} 

He loosed the grey encircling ban 

A burning cross was there ; 

Its colour was like to recent blood 

Deep marked upon his brow it sto 

And spread a lambent glare. 

Dimmer grew the taper’s blaze, 

Dazzled by the brighter rays, 

Whilst Paulo spoke—'twas dead of nigh: 

Fair Rosa shuddered with affright ; 

Victorio, fearless, had braved death 

Upon the blood-besprinkled heath ; 

Had heard, unmoved, the cannon’s roa 

Echoing along the Wolga’s shore. 

When the thunder of battle was swellin 

When the birds for their dead prey were 
yelling, ng, 

When thee nsigns of slaughter were stream 

And falchions and bayonets were gleaming 

And almost felt death’s chilling hand, 

Stretched on ensanguined Wolga’s strand ; 

And, careless, scorned for life to cry. 

Yet now he turned aside his eye, 

Scarce could his death-like terror bear, 

And owned now what it was to fear. 


He raised his passion-quiverin 


’ 


“ Once a funeral met my aching sight, 

It blasted my eyes at the dead of nigh’, 

When the sightless fiends of the temp sts 
rave, 

And hell-birds howl o’er the storm-black- 
en’d wave. 


* “T cast myself from the overhanging summit ‘3 the gigantic Teneriffe into the wide 


weltering ocean. 
weight ; 

me, and, 
the crags. 


The clouds which hung upon i 
“the fos uming billows, swoln by the fury of he northern blast, opened to receive 
burying in a vast abyss, at length dashed my almost 
The bruises entered into my soul, t 


s base below, bore up my odious 


inanimate frame against 
mut I awoke to life and all its torments. I 


precipitated myself into the crater of Vesuvius, the bickering flames and melted lava vo- 
mited me up again, and though I felt the tortures of the damned, though the sulphureous 
bitumen scorched the blood within my veins, parched up my flesh, and burnt it to a cin- 
der, still did I live to drag the galling chain of existence on. Repeatedly have I ex- 
posed myself to the tempestuous battling of the elements; the clouds which burst upon 
my head in crash terrific and exterminating, and the flaming thunderbolt hurled head- 
long on me its victim, stunned but not destroyed me. The 
ruscation, blasted me ; i 
grandeur, 


lightning, in bickering co- 
and like the scattered oak, which remains a monument of faded 
and outlives the other monarchs of the forest, doomed me to live for ever. 
Nine times did this dagger enter into my heart—the ensanguined tide of existence fol- 
lowed the repeated plunge; at each stroke, unutterable anguish seized my frame, and 
every limb was convulsed by the pangs of approaching dissolution. 
closed, and sti!l I breathe the hated bre ath of life.’ 

I have endeavoured to deviate as little as possible from the extreme sublimity of idea 


which the style of the German author, of which this is a translation, so forcibly impresses. 


The wounds suill 
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Nought was seen, save at fits, but the me- 
teor’s glare, [the air; 

And the lightnings of God painting hell on 

Nought was heard save the thunder’s wild 
voice in the sky, [ mally by. 

And strange birds who, shrieking, fled dis- 

’Twas then from my head my drench’d hair 
that I tore, [life’s gore ; 

And bade my vain dagger’s point drink my 

*Twas then I fell on the ensanguined earth, 

And cursed the mother who gave me birth! 

My madden’d brain could bear no more— 

Hark! the chilling whirlwind’s roar ; 

The spirits of the tombless dead 

Flit around my fated head,- 

Howl horror and destruction round, 

As they quaff my blood that stains the 
ground, 

And shriek amid their deadly stave, 

* Never shalt thou find the grave ! 

Ever shall thy fated soul 

In life’s protracted torments roll 

Till, in latest ruin hurl’d, 

And fate’s destruction, sinks the wo 

Till the dead arise from the yawning ¢ 

To meet their Maker’s last decree, 

Till angels of vengeance flit around, 

And loud yelling demons seize on thee!’ 


* Ah! would were come that fated hour, 

When the clouds of Chaos around shall 
lower ; 

When this globe calcined by the fury of God 

Shall sink beneath his wrathful nod !’” 


As thus he spake, a wilder gaze 
Of fiend-like horror lit his eye 
With a most unearthly blaze, 

As if some phantom-form passed 
At last he stilled the maddenin 
Of grief, and thus pursued his tz '¢ 


* Oft I invoke the fiends of hell, 
And summon each in dire arra; 

I know they dare not disobey 

My stern, my powerful spell. 
—Once on a night, when not : 
Ruffled the surface of the seas, 
The elements were lulled to rest, 
And all was calm, save my sad breast, 
On Death resolved— intent, 

I marked a circle round my form ; 
About me sacred reliques spread, 
The reliques of magicians dead, 
And potent incantations read— 

1 waited their event. 


* All at once grew dark the night, 

Mists of swarthiness hung o’er 
moonlight. 

Strange yells were heard, the boding cry 

Of the night raven that flitted by, 

Whilst the silver winged mew [ flew. 

Startled with screams o’er the dark wave 

’Twas then I seized a magic wand, 

The wand by an enchanter given, 

And deep dyed in his heart’s red blood. 

The crashing thunder pealed aloud ; 

I saw the portentous meteor’s glare, 

And the lightnings gleam o’er the lurid air; 
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I raised the wand in my trembling hand, 
And pointed Hell’s mark at the zenith of 
Heaven. 

“ A superhuman sound 

Broke faintly on the listening ear, 

Like to a silver harp the notes, 

And yet they were more soft and clear. 

I wildly strained my eyes around— 
Again the unknown music floats. 

Still stood Hell’s mark above my head— 

In wildest accents I summoned the dead— 

And through the insubstantial night, 

It diffused a strange and fiendish li¢ht; 

Spread its rays to the charnel-house air, 
And marked mystic forms on the dark va- 

pours there; 

The winds had ceased—a thick dark smoke 
From beneath the pavement broke ; 
Avound ambrosial perfumes breathe 

A fragrance grateful to the sense, 

And bliss, past utterance, dispense. 

The heavy mists encircling wreath, 
Disperse, and gradually unfold 

A youthful female form ;—she rode 

Upon a rosy-tinted cloud ; 

Bright stream’d her flowing locks of gold; 

She shone with radiant lustre bright, 

And blazed with strangeand dazzling light. 
A diamond coronet deck’d her bron . 
Bloom’d on her cheek a vermeil glow 

The terrors of her fiery eye 

Pour’d forth insufferable day, 

And shed a wildly lurid ray. 

A smile upon her features play’«, 

But there, too, sate pourtray’d 

The inventive malice of a soul 

Where wild demoniac passions roll ; 
Jespair and torment on her brow 

Had mark’d a melancholy woe 

In dark and deepen’d shade. 

Under those hypocritic smiles, 

Deceitful as the serpent’s wiles, 

Her hate and malice were conceal'd; 

Whilst on her guilt-confessing face, 

Conscience, the strongly printed trace 

Of agony betray’d, 

And all the fallen angel stood reveal’d. 

She held a poniard inher hand, [brand; 

The point was tinged by the lightning’s 

In her left a scroll she bore, 

Crimson’d deep with human gore; 

And as above my head she stood, 

Bade me smear it with my blood. 

She said, that then it was my doom 

That every earthly pang should cease; 
The evening of my mortal woe 

Would close beneath the yawning tomb ; 

And, lull’d into the arms of death, 

I should resign my labouring breath ; 

And in the sightless realms below 

Enjoy an endless reign of peace. 

She ceased—oh, God! I thank thy grace, 

Which bade me spurn the deadly scroll; 
Uncertain for a while I stood— 

The dagger’s point was in my blood. 
Even now I bleed!—I bleed! 

When suddenly what horrors flew, 

Quick as the lightnings, through my frame; 
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Flash’d on my mind the infernal deed, 

The deed which would condemn my soul 

To torments of eternal flame. 

Drops colder than the cavern dew, 

Quick coursed each other down my face, 

I labour’d for my breath ; (Hell, 

At length I cried, ‘ Avaunt! thou fiend of 

Avaunt! thou minister of death!’ 

I cast the volume on the ground, 

Loud shriek’d the fiend with piercing yell, 

And more than mortal laughter peal’d 
around, 

The scatter’d fragments of the storm 

Floated along the demon’s form, 

Dilating till it touch’d the sky ; 

The clouds that roll’d athwart his eye, 

Reveal’d by its terrific ray, 

Brilliant as the noontide day, 

Gleam’d with a lurid fire ; 

Red lightnings darted around his head, 

Thunders hoarse as the groans of the dead, 

Pronounced their Maker’s ire ; 

A whirlwind rush’d impetuous by, 

Chaos of horror fill’d the sky: 

I sunk convulsed with awe and dread. 

When I waked the storm was fled, 

But sounds unholy met my ear, 

And fiends of hell were flitting near. 
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‘* Here let me pause—here end my tale, 
My mental powers begin to fail ; 

At this short retrospect I faint: 

Scarce beats my pulse—I lose my breath, 
I sicken even unto death. 

Oh! hard would be the task to paint 
And gift with life past scenes again ; 

To knit a long and linkless chain, 

Or strive minutely to relate 

The varied horrors of my fate. 

Rosa! I could a tale disclose, 

So full of horror—full of woes, 

Such as might blast a demon’s ear, 

Such as a fiend might shrink to hear— 
But, no.”’— 


Here ceased the tale. Convulsed with fear, 
The tale yet lived in Rosa’s ear— 
She felt a strange mysterious dread, 
A chilling awe as of the dead; 
Gleamed on her sight the demon’s form. 
Heard she the fury of the storm ? 
The cries and hideous yells of death? 
Tottered the ground her feet beneath ? 
Was it the fiend before her stood? 
Saw she the poniard drop with blood ? 
All seemed to her distempered eye 
A true and sad reality. 

. . * * * 


Gpepecero AgiBoues SuTgsAN Bias. 


ZEschylus. Eumenides, v. 48. 


So withered and so wild in your attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on’t?—Live you, or are you aught 


Au! why does man, whom God has sent 
As the Creation’s ornament, 

Who stands amid his works confest 
The first—the noblest—and the best; 
Whose vast—whose comprehensive eye, 
Is bounded only by the sky, 

O’erlook the charms which Nature yields, 
The garniture of woods and fields, 

The sun’s all vivifying light, 

The glory of the moon by night, 

And to himself alone a foe, 

Forget from whom these blessings flow ? 
And is there not in friendship’s eye, 
Beaming with tender sympathy, 

An antidote to every woe? 

And cannot woman’s love bestow 

An heav’nly paradise below ? 

Such joys as these to man are given, 
And yet you dare to rail at Heaven ; 
Vainly oppose the Almighty Cause, 
Transgress His universal laws ; 

Forfeit the pleasures that await 

The virtuous in this mortal state ; 





That man may question ?” 
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Question the goodness ofthe Power on high, 
In misery live, despairing die. 

What then is man, how few his days, 
And heighten’d by what transient rays ; 
The varying passions of his mind 
Inconstant, varying as the wind ; 

Now hush’d to apathetic rest, 

Now tempested with storms his breast; 
Now with the fluctuating tide 

Sunk low in meanness, swoln with pride; 
Thoughtless, or overwhelm’d with care, 
Hoping, or tortured by despair! 


The sun had sunk beneath the hill, 
Soft fell the dew, the scene was still; 
All nature hailed the evening’s close. 
Far more did lovely Rosa bless 

The twilight of her happiness. 

Even Paulo blest the tranquil hour 
As in the aromatic bower, 

Or wandering through the olive grove, 
He told his plaintive tale of love ; 
But welcome to Victorio’s soul 

Did the dark clouds of evening roll! 
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But, ah! what means his hurried pace, 
Those gestures strange, that varying face ; 
Now pale with mingled rage and ire, 
Now burning with intense desire ; 

That brow where brood the imps of care, 
That fixed expression of despair, 

That haste, that labouring for breath— 
His soul is madly bent on death. 

A dark resolve is in his eye, 

Victorio raves—I hear him cry, 

“ Rosa is Paulo’s eternally.” 


But whence is that soul harrowing moan, 
Deep drawn and half supprest— 

A low and melancholy tone, 

That rose upon the wind ? 

Victorio wildly gazed around, 

He cast his eyes upon the ground, 

He raised them to the spangled air, 
But all was still—was quiet there. 
Hence, hence, this superstitious fear ; 
’Twas but the fever of his mind 
That conjured the ideal sound, 

To his distempered ear. 


With rapid step, with frantic haste, 

He scoured the long and dreary waste ; 
And now the gloomy cypress spread 

Its darkened umbrage o’er his head ; 
The stately pines above him high, 

Lifted their tall heads to the sky; 
Whilst o’er his form, the poisonous yew 
And melancholy nightshade threw 
Their baleful deadly dew, 

At intervals the moon shone clear; 

Yet, passing o’er her disk, a cloud 
Would now her silver beauty shroud, 
The autumnal leaf was parched and sere ; 
It rustled like a step to fear. 

The precipice’s battled height 

Was dimly seen through the mists of night, 
As Victorio moved along. 

At length he reach’d its summit dread, 
The night-wind whistled round his head 
A wild funereal song. 

A dying cadence swept around 

Upon the waste of air, 

It scarcely might be called a sound, 

For stillness yet was there, 

Save when the roar of the waters below 
Was wafted by fits to the mountain’s brow. 
Here for a while Victorio stood 
Suspended o’er the yawning flood, 

And gazed upon the gulf beneath. 

No apprehension paled his cheek, 

No sighs from his torn bosom break, 

No terror dimm’d his eye. 

‘** Welcome, thrice welcome, friendly death,” 
In desperate harrowing tone he cried, 

“* Receive me, ocean, to your breast, 
Hush this ungovernable tide, 

This troubled sea to rest. 

Thus do I bury all my grief— 

This plunge shall give my soul relief, 
This plunge into eternity !”’ 

I see him now about to spring 

Into the watery grave : 

Hark! the death angel flaps his wing 
O’er the blacken’d wave. 
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Hark! the night-raven shrieks on high 
To the breeze which passes on; 

Clouds o’ershade the moonlight sky— 
The deadly work is almost done— 
When a soft and silver sound, 

Softer than the fairy song, 

Which floats at midnight hour along 
The daisy-spangled ground, 

Was borne upon the wind’s soft swell. 
Victorio started—’twas the knell 

Of some departed soul ; 

Now on the pinion of the blast, 

Which o’er the craggy mountain past, 
The lengthen’d murmurs roll— 

Till lost in ether, dies away 

The plaintive, melancholy lay. 

Tis said congenial sounds have power 
To dissipate the mists that lower 

Upon the wretch’s brow— 

To still the maddening passions’ war— 
To calm the mind’s impetuous jar— 
To turn the tide of woe. 

Victorio shudder’d with affright, 

Swam o’er his eyes thick mists of night ; 
Even now he was about to sink 

Into the ocean’s yawning womb, 

But that the branches of an oak, 
Which, riven by the lightning’s stroke, 
O’erhung the precipice’s brink, 
Preserved him from the billowy tomb ; 
Quick throbb’d his pulse with feverish heat, 
He wildly started on his feet, 

And rush’d from the mountain’s height. 


The moon was down, but thro’ the air 
Wild meteors spread a transient glare, 
Borne on the wing of the swelling gale, 
Above the dark and woody dale, 

Thick clouds obscured the sky. 

All was now wrapped in silence drear, 
Not a whisper broke on the listening ear, 
Not a murmur floated by. 


In thought’s perplexing labyrinth lost 
The trackless heath he swiftly crost. 

Ah} why did terror blanch his cheek ? 
Why did his tongue attempt to speak, 
And fail in the essay? 

Through the dark midnight mists, an eye, 
Fiashing with crimson brilliancy, 

Poured on his face its ray. 

What sighs pollute the midnight air? 
What mean those breathings of despair ? 
Thus asked a voice, whose hollow tone 
Might seem but one funereal moan. 
Victorio groaned, with faltering breath, 
“I burn with love, I pant for death !” 
Suddenly a meteor’s glare, 

With brilliant flash illumed the air; 
Bursting through clouds of sulphurous 
As on a Witch’s form it broke, _[ smoke, 
Of herculean bulk her frame 

Seemed blasted by the lightning’s flame ; 
Her eyes that flared with lurid light, 
Were now with bloodshot lustre filled. 
They blazed like comets through the night, 
And now thick rheumy gore distilled; 
Black as the raven’s plume, her locks 
Loose streamed upon the pointed rocks ; 















































































































































































































































































































































Wild floated on the hollow gale, 
Or swept the ground in matted trail ; 
Vile-loathsome weeds, whose pitchy fold 
Were blackened by the fire of Hell, 

Her shapeless limbs of giant mould 
Scarce served to hide—as she the while 
« Grinned horribly a ghastly smile” 
And shrieked with demon yell. 


Terror unmanned Victorio’s mind, 

His limbs, like lime leaves in the wind, 
Shook, and his brain in wild dismay 
Swam—Vainly he strove to turn away. 

** Follow me to the mansions of rest,” 

The weird female cried; 

The life-blood rushed thro’ Victorio’s breast 
In full and swelling tide. 

Attractive as the eagle’s gaze, 

And bright as the meridian blaze, 

Led by a sanguine stream of light, 

He followed through the shades of night— 
Before him his conductress fled, 

As swift as the ghosts of the dead, 

When on some dreadful errand they fly, 
In a thunderblast sweeping the sky. 


They reached a rock whose beetling height 
Was dimly seen thro’ the clouds of night ; 
Iilumined by the meteor’s blaze, 

Its wild crags caught the reddened rays, 
And their refracted brilliance threw 
Around a solitary yew, 

Which stretched its blasted form on high, 
Braving the tempests of the sky. 

As glared the flame—a caverned cell, 
More pitchy than the shades of hell, 

Lay open to Victorio’s view. 

Lost for an instant was his guide; 

He rushed into the mountain’s side. 

At length with deep and harrowing yell 
She bade him quickly speed, 

For that ere again had risen the moon 

’T was fated that there must be done 

A strange—a deadly deed. 





Swift as the wind Victorio sped ; 
Beneath him lay the mangled dead ; 
Around dank putrefaction’s power 
Had caused a dim blue mist to lower. 
Yet an unfixed, a wandering light 
Dispersed the thickening shades of night ; 
Yet the weird female’s features dire 
Gleamed thro’ the lurid yellow air : 
With a deadly livid fire, 
Whose wild, inconstant, dazzling light 
Dispelled the tenfold shades of night, 
Whilst her hideous fiendlike eye 
Fixed on her victim with horrid stare, 
Flamed with more kindled radiancy ; 
More frightful far than that of Death, 
When exult he stalks o’er the battle 
heath ; 
Or of the dread prophetic form, 
Who rides the curled clouds in the storm, 
And borne upon the tempest’s wings, 
Death, despair, and horror brings. 
Strange voices then and shrieks of death 
Were borne along the trackless heath ; 
Tottered the ground his steps beneath ; 
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Rustiled the blast o’er the dark cliff’s side, 
And their works unhallowed spirits plied, 
As they shed their baneful breath. 


Yet Victorio hastened on— 

Soon the dire deed will be done. 

** Mortal,” the female cried, “this night 
Shall dissipate thy woe ; 

And, ere return of morning light 
The clouds that shade thy brow, 
Like fleeting summer mists shall fly 
Before the sun that mounts on high. 
I know the wishes of thy heart— 

A soothing balm I could impart: 
Rosa is Paulo’s—can be thine, 

For the secret power is mine.” 


VICTORIO. 
‘Give me that secret power—Oh! give 
‘fo me fair Rosa—I will live 
To bow to thy command. 
Rosa but mine—and I will fly 
E’en to the regions of the sky, 
Will traverse every land.” 


WITCH. 


** Calm then those transports and attend, 
Mortal, to one, who is thy friend— 
The charm begins.” 


An ancient book 
Of mystic characters she took ; 
Her loose locks floated on the air ; 
Her eyes were fixed in lifeless stare : 
She traced a circle on the floor, 
Around dank chilling vapours lower : 
A golden cross on the pavement she threw, 
’T was tinged with a flame of lambent blue, 
From which bright scintillations flew ; 
By it she cursed her Saviour’s soul ; 
Around strange fiendish laughs did roll, 
A hollow, wild, and frightful sound, 
At fits was heard to float around. 
She uttered then, in accents dread, [dead, 
Some maddening rhyme that wakes the 
And forces every shivering fiend, 
To her their demon forms to bend; 
At length, a wild and piercing shriek, 
As the dark mists disperse and break, 
Announced the coming Prince of Hell— 
His horrid form obscured the cell. 
Victorio shrunk, unused to shrink, 
E’en at extremest danger’s brink ; 
The witch then pointed to the ground, 
Infernal shadows flitted around, 
And with their prince were seen to rise, 
The cavern bellows with their cries, 
Which echoing through a thousand caves, 
Sound like as many tempest waves. 


Inspired and wrapt in bickering flame, 
The strange, the awful being stood. 
Words, unpremeditated, came, 

In unintelligible flood, 

From her black tumid lips,—arrayed 

In livid fiendish smiles of joy ; 

Lips, which now dropped with deadly dew, 
And now extending wide displayed, 
Projecting teeth of mouldy hue, 
As with a loud and piercing cry, 
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A mystic harrowing lay she sang, 
Along the rocks a death-peal rang. 
In accents hollow, deep, and drear, 
They struck upon Victorio’s ear. 
A wilder, a more awful spell 
Now echoed through the long-drawn cell; 
The demon bowed to its mandates dread. 
* Receive this potent drug,” he cried, 
“ Whoever quafis its fatal tide, 
Is mingled with the dead.” 
Swept by a rushing sulphurous blast, 
Which wildly through the cavern past, 
The fatal word was borne. 
The cavern trembled with the sound,* 
Trembled beneath his feet the ground, 
With strong convulsions torn, 
Victorio, shuddering, fell; 
But soon awakening from his trance, 
He cast around a fearful glance, 
Yet gloomy was the cell, 
Save where a lamp’s uncertain flare 
Cast a flickering, dying glare. 

WITCH. 
“ Receive this dear-earned drug—its power 
Thou, mortal, soon shalt know: 
This drug shall be thy nuptial dower, 
This drug shall seal thy woe. 
Mingle it with Rosa’s wine, 
Victorio—Rosa then is thine.” 


She spake, and, to confirm the spell, 
A strange and subterranean sound 
Reverberated long around, 
In dismal echoes—the dark cell 
Rocked as in terror—thro’ the sky 
Hoarse thunders murmured awfully, 
And winged with horror, darkness spread 
Her mantle o’er Victorio’s head. 
He gazed around with dizzy fear, 
No fiend, no witch, no cave, was near ; 
But the blasts of the forest were heard to roar, 
The wild ocean’s billows to dash on the shore. 
The cold winds of Heaven struck chill on his 
frame ; 
For the cave had been heated by hell’s black- 
ening flame, 
And his hand grasped a casket—the philtre 
was there! 
* * * * + 
Sweet is the whispering of the breeze 
Which scarcely sways yon summer trees; 
Sweet is the pale moon’s pearly beam, 
Which sleeps upon the silver stream, 
In slumber cold and still : 
Sweet those wild notes of harmony, 
Which on the blast that passes by, 
Are wafted from yon hill: 


bd “ Death! 


So low, so thrilling, yet so clear, 
Which strike enthusiast fancy’s ear ; 
Which sweep along the moonlight sky, 
Like notes of heavenly symphony. 
SONG. 
See yon opening flower 
Spreads its fragrance to the blast ; 
It fades within an hour, 
Its decay is pale, is fast. 
Paler is yon maiden ; 
Faster is her heart’s decay ; 
Deep with sorrow laden, 
She sinks in death away. 
* * 7 * 


’Tis the silent dead of night— 

Hark ! hark! what shriek so low yet clear, 

Breaks on calm rapture’s pensive ear, 

From Lara’s castled height ? 

*Twas Rosa’s death-shriek fell! 

What sound is that which rides the blast, 

As onward its fainter murmurs past ? 

’Tis Rosa’s funeral knell! 

What step is that the ground which shakes ? 

Tis the step of a wretch, nature shrinks from 
his tread ; 

And beneath their tombs tremble the shud- 
dering dead ; 

And while hespeaks the churchyard quakes. 


PAULO, 


Lies she there for the worm to devour? 
Lies she there till the judgment hour? 
Is then my Rosa dead? 

False fiend! I curse thy futile power! 
O’er her form will lightnings flash, 

O’er her forn: will thunders crash, 

But harmless from my head 

Will the fierce tempest’s fury fly, 
Rebounding to its native sky. 

Who is the God of Mercy ?—where 
Enthrones the power to save? 

Reigns he above the viewless air ? 
Lives he beneath the grave ? 

To him would I lift my suppliant moan, 
That power should hear my harrowing 
Is it then Christ’s terrific Sire? [groan ; 
Ah! I have felt his burning ire,— 
Wild anguish glooms my brow ; 

His flaming mark is fixed on my head, 
And must there remain in traces dread ; 
I feel—I feel it now !” 


As thus he spoke grew dark the sky, 
Hoarse thunders murmured awfully, 
*“O Demon! I am thine!” he cried, 

A hollow, fiendish voice replied, 

“‘ Come! for thy doom is misery !”’ 


Hell trembled at the hideous name and sighed 
From all its caves, and back resounded death.””—Paradise Lost. 











A REcENT traveller in Italy has de- 
scribed a more singular and econo- 
mic, than elegant species of embel- 
lishment, which he observed in one 
of the palazzi he visited, where the 
walls- of a saloon were painted in 
such a manner, as, upon entering 
the room, to give the idea of its 
being hung with rich velvet, and 
filled with a fine collection of pic- 
tures in splendid frames; but on a 
nearer approach, the latter proved to 
be only paltry bits of tinselled deal, 
and the paintings mere shapeless 
blotches. Now, although such ar- 
rant ¢romperie and trumpery seem 
better calculated for the meridian of 
Smithfield than that of classic Ita- 
ly, which has achieved such renown 
in art, the rival houses of Somer- 
set and Suffolk might take a hint 
from it, and cover two-thirds of the 
walls of their exhibition rooms in 
the same ingenious manner, with 
equal advantage to art, and equal 
satisfaction to the well-informed, as, 
by hanging up the daubs they an- 
nually do, merely to swell out their 
catalogues, and to give the public an 
idea of every square inch of wall 
being concealed by “‘ productions of 
art !” 

Seriously speaking, the jumbled 
mob of pictures that crams every ex- 
hibition, is a sad drawback upon the 
gratification we should otherwise ex- 
perience, in conversing with the few 
that are worth our attention. Like 
the Sybil’s books, such collections 
would increase in value, in propor- 
tion as they decreased in number; 
whereas at present, even a good 
painting is sometimes as effectually 
concealed from observation, as a 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 
John Bull, however, we suspect, 
knows how much goes to a shil- 
ing’s worth, much better than he un- 
derstands art. And as to the Hang- 
ing Committees, why! Jack Ketch 
himself is not only a more clever, 
but a more merciful hangman than 
those gentry. Look at their execu- 
tion this year in Suffolk Street : have 
they not put nearly all the largest 
pictures on a level with the eye, 
while the smaller fry are either un- 
ceremoniously used as mere rubble 
to stop up unsightly chinks—made 
to perform the office of a skirting- 
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board against the floor, or else 
perched up out of sight, “like the 
sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft”? We admit, indeed, that no 
little ingenuity is displayed im thus 
wedging and dovetailing together the 
whole materiel of the exhibition ; yet 
we should also like to see less of 
contrivance in this respect, and more 
of propriety and common sense. We 
have not the least doubt but that 
nearly all the things thus put out of 
sight, are very deservedly so situat- 
ed; but wherefore, then, are they 
hung up at all? Certainly there are 
many we do see, that ought never to 
have been admitted. 

Excepting the Water-colour So- 
ciety, none of the other exhibitions 
affect to be ‘‘ Exclusives,” as they 
charitably open their doors to all the 
comers they can accommodate, or ra- 
ther more than they can accommo- 
date. We have heard that about four 
hundred different works were turned 
away this year at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery for want of room; and if 
those which were rejected, were at 
all worse than some of those which 
have got in, they must have been 
deplorable objects indeed. Had we, 
however, the opportunity of judging 
for ourselves, we should perhaps 
find that the refused were not ex- 
actly the refuse; for we happen to 
know one or two works that were 
found unworthy of the honour they 
aspired to, and we shall only say 
that when we found such produc- 
tions rejected, we naturally conclud- 
ed that the display on the walls of 
the Suffolk Street Gallery would, 
this year, be very superior indeed to 
that of any former exhibition there. 

But—and it is, perhaps, providen- 
tially so ordained, the collective wis- 
dom of academicians, or of non-aca- 
demicians, is not infallible. The Roy- 
al Academy can reject with about the 
same tact and discretion as the So- 
ciety of British Artists; for, if it be 
any satisfaction to the latter to learn 
the circumstance, we can inform 
them, that one of the very best pic- 
tures they have got, was refused last 
year at Somerset House; while on 
the other hand, academicians have 
received one picture, if not more, 
at which the fastidious Suffolkites 
turned up their noses, and turned 
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out of doors; this is, therefore, to 
us at least, a tolerably convincing 
proof that rejection no more implies 
demerit, than admission does de- 
sert. 

It has been said by some, that the 
present exhibition in Suffolk Street 
is superior to any preceding one : 
we have not been able to discover 
that such is the case, for, with the 
exception of some better portraits 
than usual, we do not perceive that 
any improvement has taken place. 

Nay, we might say, if the pic- 
tures here congregated are to be 
taken as an average specimen of the 
state of British art, it must be low 
indeed. There are a few cleverly- 
treated subjects, and much clever 
execution; but nothing intellectual 
—nothing displaying invention. All 
the best pictures are little more than 
matter-of-fact ; while a fearful ma- 
jority exhibit the very lowest species 
of even that class, namely, the most 
homely occurrences and circum- 
stances, either described with tame 
insipidity, or exaggerated into bur- 
lesque. If the number of produc- 
tions of this kind afford—as we 
think they must be allowed to do— 
any criterion of the public taste, we 
should say that it seems to be re- 
trograding rather than advancing. 
Such fungous matter growing on 
the stem of art is symptomatic of 
internal disease and decay ; and, un- 
less it be arrested, it must eventual- 
ly destroy all vitality within. How- 
ever unpalatable the truth may be, 
it can hardly be disguised that art, 
especially in oil painting, is becom- 
ing almost every day more and more 
trivial—that the subjects affected by 
our painters are grovelling, sordid, 
or absolutely vulgar—and not only 
low in themselves, but treated with 
poverty of mind, and without any 
of that gusto and that perfection of 
execution which render similar scenes 
of the Flemish school so delightful. 
There is not only an ordinary air, 
but a particularly unpleasing kind of 
** second hand” expression in the 
majority of those productions which 
come under the denomination of 
tableaux de genre, and which, ex- 
cepting portraiture, constitute the 
mass of our exhibitions. We re- 
gret, too, to find that so many pain- 
ters of the present day are prone to 
indulge in downright farce and buf- 
foonery, while others affect a maw- 
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kish sentimentalism which is, if any 
thing, still more vulgar. Then again, 
we have others who seem to depend 
more upon the quaintness of the old- 
fashioned dresses in which they at- 
tire their figures, than any thing 
better. Newton has given a certain 
vogue to these modern antique af- 
fairs, but his imitators keep at a 
more respectful than respectable dis- 
tance from him: they copy what is 
a mere circumstance—and by no 
means a particularly commendable 
one—in his pictures, while they omit 
what constitutes his merit. If we 
may utter a truth that is not very 
agreeable, we entertain an aversion 
to the queer masquerading and 
make-believe that are in such fa- 
vour with so many of our artists. 
There is, also, by far too much of 
routine both in the selection of sub- 
jects, and in the mode of treating 
them, notwithstanding the oddity 
that is sometimes substituted for ori- 
ginality. Should this system be 
persevered in, there is great danger 
of every thing becoming forced and 
unnatural, and all other qualities 
sacrificed to a catchy, stage-like ef- 
fect, both as regards subject, com- 
position, and execution. As on the 
stage itself, so likewise in painting, 
farce and melodrame appear to be 
the order of the day: whatever is 
not the former, partakes of the latter, 
till nature on the one hand, and 
poetry on the other, will soon be as 
completely banished from fashion- 
able pictures as they already are 
from fashionable novels. Of course 
we except portraiture, whether per- 
sonal or topographical; which lat- 
ter, by the by, is now almost altoge- 
ther superseding landscape, properly 
so called, namely, that poetic style 
of ideal scenery in which Claude, 
Poussin, Ruysdael, and others have 
so successfully expressed nature 
under all her varying aspects of 
beauty. As a German writer has 
well observed, we have now-a-days 
mere views, and, in these, certain 
conventional and meretricious effects 
are introduced to flatter the eye, 
while the imagination is left unoc- 
cupied. We are, however, occa- 
sionally favoured with the theatrical, 
if not with the ideal, in this depart- 
ment of painting; for in the hands 
of Martin, Danby, and one or two 
others, landscape also has become 
melodramatic—mere scenic spectacle, 
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whose splendid hur!y-burly and 
trick pass with the million for en- 
ergy and grandeur. Martin himself 
is cloying enough in this way; but 
Martin, at second-hand, is actually 
nauseating. We do not say that 
painters of this class never shew us 
nature; but then it is almost always 
nature in hysterics, which may, 
without doubt, serve very well to 
make folks crowd to stare at a pic- 
ture, and to excite what the news- 
papers call a ‘‘ sensation.”” Some 
of these unnatural efforts, too, may 
exhibit strength, yet they indicate 
disease rather than health, just as 
the muscular power of a maniac far 
exceeds that of a person, equally ro- 
bust, in sound health. 

Nearly all the impulses of art 
seem at present to be centrifugal, 
flying off into the widest extremes, 
the superlatively bombastic or the 
superlatively trivial. As a per-con- 
tra to Mr. Martin’s ultra-magnifi- 
cence, and to the unintelligible enig- 
mas that stare at us in the guise of 
history, we have enough, and far 
more than enough, of the familiar in 
the humours of the dog-kennel, the 
stable, the pot-house, and the but- 
cher’s and greengrocer’s shop; in 
the waggeries of mischievous school- 
boys and monkeys; and in that spe- 
cies of nature which deals _prin- 
cipally with old-clothesmen. We 
greatly fear, therefore, lest the pro- 
verb should be verified, which warns 
us against the consequence of sitting 
between two stools, and that be- 
tween these two extremes art will 
fairly come to the ground:—it is 
some consolation, however, to re- 
flect that she has not far to fall. 

But, mercy on us! our pen has 
played us a mischievous prank, and 
has scampered along, bearing us from 
Suffolk Street, we hardly know whi- 
ther; or so at least our readers will 
think; for the real fact is, it has only 
been frisking about, while we have 
been considering how we should ex- 
press our astonishment at what we 
behold there. Without going fur- 
ther, there are pictures in the anti- 
room, that would astonish any one. 
Imprimis, there is what is styled in 
the catalogue, “The Comic Muse,” 
which we suspect to be a blunder of 
the press, and that its title was in- 
tended to be the ‘‘ Comical’ Muse ; 
although even in that case, we do 
not perceive any particular drollery 
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in the vacant grin the face exhibits ; 
except indeed the silly expression of 
the countenance be intended as a 
kind of graphic epigram, satirically 
reflecting on the present idiot state 
of comedy, in which case we must 
allow it to be a very clever joke. 
Yes, one would swear that this is 
the very same muse that inspired 
Freddy Reynolds himself; but whom 
he has now turned off for his Comic 
Annual. Above this hangs, by way 
of contrast, a portrait of a lady, (349) 
who looks dismal, sulky, and dowdy 
enough; certainly not particularly 
lady-like. How we pity the people 
who are in the first place obliged 
to paint such sitters, and afterwards 
to smuggle them into exhibitions 
as “ladies.” Alongside the comic 
and the sulky lady, hangs No. 353, 
from Prior’s ‘‘ Henry and Emma;” 
a far more conspicuous, than mas- 
terly affair. We think we have met 
with something very much like it 
before, figuring as a frontispiece to a 
sixpenny song-book, with the only 
difference that here the figures are 
magnified to the size of life, which 
is not by any means an improvement 
on the original idea, neither is it the 
most economic mode of designing 
such subjects. We should very much 
prefer to this great bit of canvas, 
Inskipp’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon,” (358) 
which is a very clever picture, and 
possesses a considerable richness of 
tone; its execution, however, would 
suit the dimensions of the subject 
we have just mentioned, far better 
than it does its own; for the dis- 
tance is a mere smutch, and has that 
disagreeable look that painters term 
“‘greasy,” but which, we suppose, 
Mr. Inskipp considers “ fat :”’ it is 
absolutely ‘‘ extreme unction.” 

In No. 370, ‘‘ The Banks of Kes- 
wick Lake,” Havell has given us a 
most exaggerated specimen of co- 
louring, where yellow and purple 
contend for mastery ; yet unnatural 
and forced as it is in this respect, it 
manifests some talent. Perhaps too, 
it may look more gaudily tinted than 
it otherwise would, owing to the cold 
tone of some of its neighbours. 

We were rather surprised to find 
such an admirable portrait as that of 
the “Turkish Consul,’”’ by Thomp- 
son, thrust into this outer room, 
when many others, in every respect 
its inferiors, have obtained situations 
in the large one. The countenance 
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is remarkably keen and intelligent; 
and both the colouring and drawing 
are exceedingly good. Thereis alsoa 
considerable degree of character and 
expression even in the attitude alone, 
which, without being at ali affected, 
exhibits as much novelty in this re- 
spect, as such a subject will allow. 

Under the whimsical title of “‘ Ex- 
eunt Omnes,” (300) which, as it is a 
mere name, not at all indicative of 
the nature of picture, cannot well 
fail to excite curiosity, Pidding ex- 
hibits one of those practical jokes, 
which seem to be in so much re- 
quest: a mischievous monkey has 
just cut the cord of a basket of fish, 
with which a woman is descending 
a steep flight of steps, and the scaly 
fry are—to use the style of cock- 
ney grammarians—leing precipitated 
headlong, according to the laws of 
gravity, but not in a mode very well 
adapted to pictorial representation ; 
since the motion is too instanta- 
neous for its effect to be described 
by the pencil, and a painter, there- 
fore, ought never to attempt any 
thing of the kind, unless absolutely 
compelled to do so; but here, the 
whole subject hinges upon this very 
incident. The fish are very well 
painted, and they and the monkey 
are evidently the principal actors in 
the scene. The woman is badly 
drawn, the steps are out of perspec- 
tive, and the whole arrangement of 
the picture is exceedingly formal and 
awkward. We should not have be- 
stowed so much notice on this piece, 
were it not that it seems to have 
attracted much attention, and may 
therefore serve as an instance of 
what are popular exhibition articles. 
One would almost imagine that the 
Suffolk Street people professed to 
make their pictures not only “ intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity,” but 
also to adapt them to the meanest 
taste. 

No. 295, ‘* The Valley of St. Vin- 
cente,” by Westall, is a very good 
landscape, and in fact one of the best 
things in this room. There is also 
a pleasing little picture by Clater, 
called ‘‘ Morning Ablution,” in which 
we think he has been far more hap- 
py than in some of his larger and 
more laboured productions, where 
he relies too much upon antiquated 
silks and finery.—But it is time to 
enter the great room, although on 
looking at the picture over the door, 
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which is rather ominously called 
“Indecision,” it is not easy to de- 
cide whether we may venture any 
further. At least we must pause, to 
take a view of the ‘‘Green-room”’ la- 
dy and gentleman who are stationed 
in the frame there, looking very un- 
easy in their finery, and as if they 
could not tell what to make of the 
Suffolk Street artists and their ex- 
hibition. They must of course be 
portraits, for no artist would have 
thought of painting a fancy subject 
of this kind; and we really com- 
passionate Mr. Meyer for having 
sitters who insist upon being depict- 
ed in such puppet-show trim, and in 
such a very sheepish, lackadaisical 
téte-a-téte. 

Well, we have at length entered 
the great room, which certainly con- 
tains some great pictures as far as 
size goes, but not many great per- 
formances. We also observe seve- 
ral old acquaintances from Somerset 
House, none of whom are so parti- 
cularly interesting as to give us much 
satisfaction on beholding them again. 
We do not know whether the admis- 
sion of previously exhibited pictures 
be altogether in conformity with the 
laws of the society or not, but it 
does not strike us as a particular- 
ly politic measure, more especially 
when it seems such a vast number 
of works were rejected for want of 
room ; unless indeed these latter 
were altogether so infamously bad, 
that they could not pass muster even 
here. As we have already observed, 
however, we have seen three or four 
works by different artists, that were 
rejected, and must say that they 
were at least of equal merit with 
nine tenths of those which are hung 
up. Still, as the committee of ma- 
nagement are perfectly irresponsible, 
either to critics or any one else, 
they must certainly be left to ma- 
nage as they please, and precious 
management they seem to make of it. 
They have, accordingly, favoured us 
with a second edition of Sir W. 
Beechey’s ‘‘ Psyche,”’ Kidd’s ‘‘ First 
Child,” and various other pieces that 
we had seen before. No doubt the 
knight’s name was considered a good 
“‘ catch,” and would have proved a 
passport to almost the worst of the 
things that were turned out; but we 
do not exactly understand why the 
name of the picture itself should be 
altered from ‘‘ Psyche,” which was 
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the one it originally bore, to that of 
“Hebe.” If it be a typographical 
error, it is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary one; nevertheless such it may 
be, for the catalogue is most villain- 
ously full of misprints and blunders. 
It is of course made out by the por- 
ters; but the committee of manage- 
ment ought to send them to school 
to learn to spell, and to understand 
the use of the article, that they may 
not insert such absurd titles as, 
‘* The Triumphal Arch,” “‘ Banquet- 
ting House,” &c., instead of, ‘ A 
Triumphal Arch,” and, ‘‘The Ban- 
queting House.” 

So exceedingly chary, in truth, 
have the catalogue-makers been of 
words, that the titles of some of the 
pictures may be quoted as exquisite 
models of the laconic style: we 
meet, for instance, with the words 
“ Fruit,” ‘‘ Landscape,” “ Portrait,” 
“Fish,” “Study,” at least fifty times; 
and with a variety of such designa- 
tions as, ‘‘ Water-cart,” ‘‘ Rabbit,’”’ 
** Village Church,” &c. Really! the 
Suffolk Street Annual forms an ad- 
mirable primer for little boys and 
girls; and the only objection to it 
for such a purpose is, that it is print- 
ed in quarto. Then again, we meet 
with “*Cow’s Head,” yet how this 
dish is dressed, or in what style it is 
served up, the catalogue does not 
inform us. Another curious lot is 
marked “‘ Sea ;” which, however, we 
suspect to be a misprint, and that it 
ought to have been ‘‘Tea,”’ the other 
being a rather unusual article for 
any person to deal in.—In the next 
catalogue, we suppose, we shall see 
“« Jandscape,”’ abridged to “ land.” 
Perhaps, however, these obscure and 
Lilliputian titles have been affected 
from some odd notion of facetious- 
ness, since even the Suffolkites must 
have heard, if not read, that bre- 
vity is the soul of wit. 

En revanche, however, we are fa- 
voured with some rather particular 
and, curious specifications: viz. : 
“The Portrait of a favourite Spa- 
niel, the property of a Gent. ;” for 
which exact, and exceedingly inter- 
esting information, we feel most es- 
pecially grateful. Neither ought we 
to pass over, without due acknow- 
ledgement, the singularly beautiful 
morgeaux of poetry that enrich the 
catalogue, some of which are not 
only original, but evidently written 
expressly for the subjects they ac- 
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company ; so that with all their eco- 
nomy, this society it seems retains 
a laureate, in the person of “J. O, 
Cumming, A. B.” Butcome, let us 
close our chapter on catalogues, or 
our readers will fairly fall asleep. 

This year, the society have got 
some bits of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Simpsonised, that is, merely the 
heads and hands painted by the late 
president, and the rest of the figures 
and backgrounds painted by Simp- 
son, who has not shewn himself to 
be much of a Samson in art. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that we do not 
recognise the hand and the taste of 
Lawrence in these portraits, since 
the countenances want the last in- 
spiring touches of his Promethean 
pencil. But even such as they are, 
they do not exactly serve as foils to 
Lonsdale’s ‘“ Portrait of the Lord 
Chancellor,” the colouring of which 
is cold and sullen, and the figure de- 
void of dignity. A certain inkiness 
of tone in the shadows and hardness 
of outline mark, in fact, all the works 
of this artist, while they possess few, 
if any of those redeeming qualities 
that would compensate for such de- 
fects. 

Hurlstone’s “ Portrait of Viscount 
Shane” is in a very different style 
from the preceding, and one of the 
best things we have seen by his 
pencil : it is indeed a very clever and 
attractive picture of a very charming 
little boy, and possesses much of 
that happiness of character which 
distinguished the Jate Sir Thomas’s 
portraits of children. Indeed Mr. 
H. appears to have here taken Law- 
rence for his model. 

Not far from this hangs another 
excellent portrait, by Thompson ; 
which is, however, rather injudi- 
ciously named ‘‘ The Rambler ;”’ for, 
besides that it needs no recommen- 
dation beyond its own merits, this un- 
lucky title has induced a writer ina 
contemporary journal, to display his 
wit at the expense of his taste, and 
to notice it in the following strain : 
“‘ The Rambler—The Idler—a Gen- 
tleman wet-nursing a Newfoundland 
dog.”—The observation is certainly 
cynical enough, and quite unde- 
served; since this picture—and it 
really is a picture as well as a por- 
trait—is tastefully composed, and 
spiritedly painted: the countenance 
is expressive and intelligent; the 
colouring clear and good; and the 
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whole striking and effective, yet per- 
fectly natural and unaffected. In 
short, the artist who can produce 
such works as this and the former 
one we have mentioned, need not 
shrink from a comparison with any 
of our living portrait-painters. We 
wish we could speak as favourably of 
the portraits in general, which are 
more numerous this than any former 
year; but the majority of them 
evince very little talent, and some 
none whatever. The painters will, 
perhaps, impute the fault entirely to 
their sitters; yet although they can- 
not make vulgar people look like 
what the catalogue styles them, viz. 
ladies and gentlemen, or render stu- 
pid faces particularly interesting, 
there is surely as much room for 
the display of art in the homeliest 
visage that ever parodied the ‘‘ hu- 
man face divine,” as in asurloin of 
beef and cabbages. In sober earnest- 
ness, we wish some of the limners 
of faces would condescend to take a 
lesson from those who paint por- 
traits of trussed turkeys and dead 
game; and then we should not be 
shocked, as we now are, by coarse 
daubings, in which there is not so 
much life and nature as in those 
wax-work gentry who grace the 
shop-windows of our perruquiers. 
Enough of portraits !—Let us now 
pay our respects to some of the 
other subjects; and as Nos. 7, 161, 
and 222, are the three most conspi- 
cuous and conspicuously placed pic- 
tures, let us examine them first. If 
we may judge from his ‘‘ View of 
Civita Castellana,” we should say 
that Mr. Linton’s visit to Italy has 
rather sobered his style than invi- 
gorated his imagination. Indepen- 
dently of the picturesque locality of 
the site it represents, his present 
landscape exhibits no extraordinary 
merit, nor any peculiar quality ; 
nay, we apprehend that, were it not 
for the masses of building which 
come in exceedingly well, it would 
be a rather tame affair. The tone of 
colouring is too monotonous; and 
the fore-ground deficient in spirit. 
After all, however, we prefer it to 
such productions as his “ Arrival of 
a Grecian Fleet,”? which had too 
much of the “ playhouse” in it to 
be to our taste. No. 161, “ The 


Grand Entrance to Rouen Cathedral,” 
by Roberts, is an admirable archi- 
tectural painting, and a fine delinea- 
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tion of that gorgeous pile; in ‘point 
of colour, however, we consider it 
not so good as some of his interiors, 
there being an unpleasing greenish 
hue in the building, and a want of 
greater transparency in the shadows. 
Neither is his outline always so firm 
and decided in his oil-pictures, as 
couid be wished: we would recom- 
mend him to look at his neigh- 
bour Maddox’s architectural subjects, 
which are finished with a degree of 
accuracy and perfect intelligence in 
all the details, that enable them to 
bear the most critical examination. 
Mr. R.’s picture of the Cathedral 
would have been seen to far better 
effect, had it been hung somewhat 
higher ; for, as it is now placed, the 
spectator looks down upon the build- 
ing. 

Of Mr. Davis’s ‘‘ Chase,”’ No. 222, 
we hardly know what opinion to ex- 
press; for, notwithstanding the abi- 
lity it displays, the spirit and nature 
with which the individual horses are 
drawn, the truth of the details, and 
the fidelity of the whole scene, taken 
altogether, it is far better calculated 
to please a sportsman than a con- 
noisseur. What constitutes its me- 
rits in the opinion of the former, de- 
tracts from its value in that of the 
latter. We are almost sorry to see 
so clever a painter tasked to execute 
such subjects; and also to find that 
productions of this kind are consi- 
dered fit pictures for an exhibition 
of works of art. 

There is not a single historical 
composition in the present exhibi- 
tion, unless any one can find it in 
his conscience so to style the mon- 
strous burlesque of “ Esther and 
Ahasuerus,” which the society ought 
to have rejected, if not out of com- 
passion towards their own reputa- 
tion, at least out of charity towards 
the person who perpetrated it: in- 
stead of which it is actually placed 
upon the line, as it is technically 
termed—while the ‘‘ Committee of 
Management,” we presume, were all 
fast asleep. And then, too, the four 
hundred rejected pictures !—surely 
not one in the whole number could 
have been so vile as this. All that 
can be said of the matter is that this 
and some other trash may have been 
admitted for the purpose of relieving 
the mass of mediocrity that consti- 
tutes the greater part of the things 
here congregated, and for that of 
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giving an additional value to the 
scanty sprinkling of good ones. 

Among these latter, Hart’s “ Fes- 
tival of the Law,” (157) occupies a 
prominent place. We do not, how- 
ever, exactly coincide with those 
who have termed it the gem of the 
whole exhibition. Undoubtedly, the 
effect is exceedingly brilliant, the 
light and shadow finely managed, 
the grouping very clever, and many 
of the heads admirable ; yet there is 
more of vivacity than of richness of 
colour, and the imitation of Rem- 
brandt is too evident. 

Prentis’s ‘‘ Eleventh Hour,” No. 
114, is a picture above the average 
of its class; and the artist deserves 
to be commended for having attempt- 
ed to convey an impressive lesson. 
He seems to have failed chiefly in 
imagination. The principal figure, 
for instance, where we naturally look 
for evidence of the greatest power, 
is not so satisfactory as some of the 
others; nor does the expression in the 
face of the usurer appear to us to be 
exactly that of a dying sinner; while 
the clergyman is rather too affectedly 
puritanical in his appearance. We 
will not, however, be too severe in 
noting deficiencies where there is so 
much promise; neither will we be 
so unkindly complimentary as to tell 
Mr. P. that he is absolutely a second 
Nilkie. He has still much to learn 
in pictorial expression; for, at pre- 
sent, his style is rather deficient both 
in ease and taste. His pains-taking 
industry is too obvious, while he 
does not seem thoroughly warmed 
with his subject. 

Harvey’s ‘ Covenanters,” No. 
132, is likewise one of the redeem- 
ing points of the exhibition. ‘The 
characters are well marked and dis- 
criminated ; and the picture exhibits 
a degree of quiet, serious humour, 
that gives it an intellectual relish. 

Kidd’s “‘ Presumptive Pinch,” No. 
138, is one of the many pieces in 
this exhibition, that serve to confirm 
our observations as to the notions 
our painters entertain of humour. It 
has, we dare say, extorted an ho- 
nest grin from many a visitor, and 
forced something like a frown from 
those who conceive that we already 
have by far more of these kind of plea- 
santries than is altogether creditable 
either to painters or their customers. 
Subjects of this description are all 
very well in the proper places, name- 
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ly—at the window of a print shop, 
or on the top of a tobacco-box : that 
is the proper sphere of their popula- 
rity, and to that they should be con- 
fined. 

In No. 213, ‘‘ Sir Roger de Co- 
verly and the Spectator in Spring 
Gardens,” Clater has attempted a 
rather “ delicate” subject, which he 
has managed so as to render it as 
little offensive as possible; and the 
costume of the times seems to be well 
preserved. Still it is not a picture 
particularly to our fancy, although 
better than many others we have 
seen by this artist. Vickers's ‘‘ Read- 
ing the Manuscript,” (25) has merit 
as a mere sketch in oil; but is in 
every respect too vague and unde- 
fined to enable us to judge whether 
much could be made of it as a sub- 
ject, it being mere effect, without the 
least indication of character. Liver- 
sege has a somewhat sketchy, yet 
remarkably clever little piece, enti- 
tled the ‘‘ Grave Digger,” (78) from 
the well-known scene in Hamlet: it 
is well conceived, and has a smack 
of originality about it that pleases 
us. We observe that it is sold, as 
is also its pendant, No. 80, “‘ The 
Grandfather,” by Knight, a picture 
of equal, although of a different spe- 
cies of merit. No. 101 is another 
and more ambitious composition by 
the same artist, namely, “ Auld Ro- 
bin Grey ;” our chief objection to 
which is, that it seems rather too 
much like two distinct subjects paint- 
ed on the same canvas, and we 
should certainly prefer that side of it 
which contains the fairer half of it, 
namely, Jenny and her ‘“ Mither,” 
who are an admirable group.—A 
few more such works as these last 
would have mollified our tranchant 
style completely. 

We have said so much as to the 
predilection manifested here for sub- 
jects of still life and eatables, that 
it is but fair to see whether any of 
the works of this description possess 
aught of that merit which alone can 
redeem the insignificance of the ob- 
jects pourtrayed. We are happy, 
therefore, to be able to say that 
Derby’s ‘‘Christmas Present” is a 
superlative specimen of its kind,— 
something very superior to a mere 
fac simile of the beef and bottles, and 
other articles it represents. The 
same remarks will apply to Lance's 
** Larder ;” nor should we have at 
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all objected to two such produc- 
tions, in that department of painting, 
as these. They would have been 
“enough,” anda “feast” besides 
but when we behold picture after 
picture—and some of them very me- 
diocre performances, of the same 
“still lively” subjects, we become 
absolutely surfeited. 

Mr. H. E. Dawe has provided a 
very different kind of entertainment 
for us in a large picture, (No. 404) 
intended to be particularly pathetic, 
yet which it is hardly possible to 
contemplate without a smile. The 
subject is a shipwrecked female, about 
to be swallowed up by the waves, 
with her infant; but the whole is 
such a theatrical, melodramatic affair, 
and she is balancing the child with 
so studied an attention to effect, that 
we are assured that she is only sink- 
ing very cleverly through a trap- 
door in the stage, and that the sea 
and sky, and the nicely painted mast 
of the ship, are nothing but canvass. 
We are, too, the more comfortably 
convinced that such is, the case, as 
the strong glare that falls upon her 
and her baby evidently proceeds from 
the footlights, and not from any 
rent in the pitchy clouds. . 

In the same room, No. 458, by 
Boxall, is a very clever small portrait 
of a gentleman; and the next piece, 
459, by Durman, is one of the best 
landscapes in the exhibition,—full of 
effect and vigour. We said that 
“ Esther” was the only attempt at 
historical painting, yet we now find 
that we were mistaken , aS We sup- 
pose No. 459, ‘* The Angel Destroy- 
ing the Assyrians,”’ will claim to be 
so styled. This latter is certainly not 
worse than the other; but we are 
not quite sure that it is many degrees 
better. Unless the Society can ob- 
tain something better in the w ay of 
history, it would be only prudent i in 
them to decline it altogether, and to 
stick in future to natural history ex 
clusively. 

We are of opinion, too, that it 
would be as well were they to reject 
architectural designs in toto, since the 
productions of that class are so ex- 
ceedingly few, and so exceedingly 
poor, that they only serve to remind 
us of the absolute weakness and de- 
ficiency in this department. It seems 
they are glad to take even such things 
as an “ Elevation of Greenwich Hos- 
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The Suffolk Street Exhibition, 











pital ;” yet, if copies of pictures are 
inadmissible, much less ought the 
mere orthographical representations 
of executed buildings to be received ; 
since there can, of course, be no in- 
vention whatever in such things ; 
while the execution is so purely me- 
chanical, that a piece of penmanship 
might as well be considered a work 
of art. In fact, it is the idea alone 
that constitutes the merit of such pro- 
ductions; so much so, that it is no- 
torious, that many of the finest de- 
signs which have been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, are not drawn 
by the architects whose names they 
bear. But the Suffolk-street people, 
we apprehend, would prefer a neatly 
finished drawing to the most original 
sketch ever produced: and, perhaps 
they are right, for we doubt whether 
half-a-dozen of their visitors could 
appreciate the latter. Indeed, we 
may form some opinion of their taste 
in such matters, from the ‘“ Model 
of Sandpit Gate, in Windsor Park,” 
which would hardly pass as a sample 
of carpenters’ gothic. 

We have said nothing of the water- 
colour drawings and miniatures ; yet, 
although they are not the worst part 
of the exhibition, and certainly dis- 
play less glaring failures than we ob- 
serve in many of the oil pictures, we 
have hardly left ourselves room to 
particularize any of them separately, 
and can, therefore, merely refer to 
two or three that especially arrest- 
ed our attention. Among these is 
Holmes’s “‘ Shrimp Girl,”’ (No. 614,) 
which is executed with no ordinary 
taste, and with great delicacy of fi- 
nishing. Nos. 613 and 615, by Bone, 
after the two celebrated Vandykes in 
Sir R. Peel’s collection, are admirably 
done, especially the female portrait. 
But what we particularly covet in 
this room, is the frame No. 749, con- 
taining four masterly subjects by Ro- 
berts: as studies, these are perfect 
treasures. Crome appears this year 
only as a water-colourist; which 
should not be, unless he had reserved 
his oil pictures for the Royal Acade- 
my ; which, however, does not prove 
to be the case. His “ View of Am- 
sterdam” is very clever, yet not par- 
ticularly striking. Both Miss Cor- 
beaux and Miss. Sharpe sustain the 
reputation of the lady-artists in this 
department ; there are likewise some 
excellent miniatures by other ladies. 
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‘‘ THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.” 
No. XIV. 
THE EARL OF MUNSTER. 


Tux treaty of Munster gave religious peace to the empire in 1648. We are 
sorry to say that the peerage of Munster did for a short time somewhat the 
contrary in our empire in 1831. It is, however, a tender point; and we 
shall pass over the slippery surface with a flying foot; as we have already 
said, our object in these sketches is far removed from private gossip. As 
for the clamour about this elevation of a most worthy and honourable 
gentleman, it is almost forgotten already.—Those who compare it with the 
doings in the days of Charles II., know very little of our history. 

We have only to consider the Earl of Munster in his literary capacity— 
and certainly, except the King of Bavaria, whose poctry is not altogether 
equal to Homer’s, no scion of royalty, no matter how descended, has, in 
our times, wielded the pen in a more authorlike fashion. His Lordship 
campaigned with the Tenth, at the close of the Peninsular war; and was 
dismissed, with the other officers of that regiment, for having committed an 
unprecedented breach of etiquette in that corps—by fighting. Quentin knew 
far better what was the duty of a dandy regiment, and kept a prudent posi- 
tion in the rear. Fitz-Clarence had the impertinence to charge and break 
the enemy’s line; for which he was broken himself, and sent to India. In 
those days, (as his Lordship is an author, he must pardon us for attributing 
to him a literary failing,) he did not particularly abound in rupees, and it 
was so much the better for himself. If he had gone to India as a princeling, 
he would have come back not much better; instead of which, he set about 
reading, writing, translating, interpreting, stewing, working, drilling, pa- 
rading, moonsheeizing, and a long list of &c.’s of the same kind, and turned 
out at Jast, what is so rare a character, we are sorry to say, but when it 
does occur, so very accomplished a character, a literary soldier—a wielder 
of the pen and the sword. His Journey overland from India is a master- 
piece in its way. A hundred years ago it would have set all Europe in 
wonder—and even now, when Eastern travellers are as plenty as Russia 
ducks in summer weather—it is by no means to be sneezed at. If we, 
magazine bred as we are, could venture to violate the awful sanctity of ano- 
nymous writing, we could point out papers of his in the United Service 
Journal which would have made glad the heart of old Folard; as it is, they 
rejoiced, that—(or those)—of the Siamese Twins, Colburn and Bentley. 

We have depicted his Lordship as an officer, in full fig. Those who know 
him will see that our sketch is a wonderful likeness (except that it is a little 
too cross) not only in physiognomy—the family physiognomy by the way— 
but in the general air, and mise. Behind him our painter has placed a set 
of Indian Gods, some of whom much resemble certain friends of ours of the 
Whig party—the one to the extreme right is a striking resemblance of Lord 

, (a new English creation)—some queer oriental matters, and a manu- 
script of nail-heads, or other wonderful affairs, unknown to all mankind. 

These perhaps may be his private studies, but, if fame speak not untruly, 
he has, lying by him, things far more valuable than any which he has as yet 
published, and which we hope are not to be smothered by the coronet. 
Why does he not write articles for this, our super-excellent Magazine? 
As we have not yet the benefit of his hand, we have taken the liberty of 
inserting his head ; and as he is about making up his houschold—offer a page 





























To one who can right well pen, sword, or gun stir— 
Colonel Fitz-Clarence, Earl of song-famed Munster. * 





* Momonia, sweet dwelling of song. See Fraser’s Magazine for June, p. 556. 
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The Bird and Egg.—A Tale. 


THE BIRD AND EGG,-——A TALE. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Wuere three roads meet, there met three men, 
With pack and staff in hand ; 

Each cried, ‘‘ Well met, and, Brother, hail!’ 
And laughed and made a stand. 


“* The roads are long, and days are short,” 
Said one, ‘‘ and folk grow nice 

In choosing gear; and, as for gowd, 
They grip it like a vice.” 


“The wind is cold,” the second said, 
** And nights are chill and lang ; 
And, worse, the taste has left the land 

For sermon or for sang.” 


“*O gowd has wings,” the third one said, 
*« And flies where few can take it; 
And when will woman buy a gown? 
For fashion says, go naket.” 


Thus said they, shook their heads, and looked 
East, west, and north, and south ; 

The winter night was closing in, 
Black as a badger’s mouth. 


The sun was sinking ’hint the hill, 
The night cloud was na slack 
To rise up as the other sank, 
Wi’ tempest on his back. 


«* And where shall we three lodge this night? 
I fain would ken,” said Pate: 

“‘ There’s fire and water in yon cloud ; 
Besides it’s growing late. 


** John Thomson’s barn ’s a roomy barn, 
But then it stands by Lochar ; 

The straw is moist, the sacks are damp, 
And I hae sic a clocher. 


** Will Rodan is a kindly man— 
But to his weary fiddle, 

We all night there, wi’ sappy queans, 
Maun foot it, jink, and diddle. 


** Rob Ferguson ’s a soul sedate, 
Chaunts psalms baith loud an’ lang ; 
I holloed there last Hallowmas 
Till all the laverocks sang. 


** James Taylor talks of paradise, 
And of a place called Tophet ; 
And then his daughter’s een wou’d wile, 
Frae me my half-year’s profit. 
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The Bird and Egg.—A Tale. 


«* Hugh Gunnion is a smuggler rude, 
His house is near and handy ; 

But it suits ill three pedlar lads 
To change their wares for brandy.” 


They shook their heads, and look’d fu’ grave, 
The sky looked mickle graver ; 

“The moon,” quo’ Jock, “ has hid her horn, 
The night will be a raver.” 


«‘ The Clouden linns begin to roar— 
Feel—there ’s the big round drops,’ 

Quo’ Davie, “‘ and the Cavens-craws 
Have left the pine-tree tops. 


** Hugh Rabson has a wide warm house, 
Nae farther off than Preston ; 

But how to make our lodgings good, 
Pate, that’s the kittle question. 


“ The carle, he has curious ways— 
The king in all his glory, 

He wadna lodge unless he went 
Wi’ some weel worded story. 


“« Gif we gang there we mauna let 
Auld fiction’s fields lie fallow— 

Hugh has a true believing lug, 
And a most wondrous swallow. 


«« We maun step ben like pedlars bauld, 
And eke like pedlars lie— 

Consider, Pate, and bait a hook 
Will lodgings catch for three.” 


Pate rubbed his chin, looked up, looked down, 
To let the thought flow free ; 

** It is a poser,”’ quoth young Pate, 
** But listen, lads, to me. 


** We'll tell him tales sae marvellous, 
Will haud him by the lugs, 

As sicker as Tam Branks was held 
When he stood in the jouggs. 


** Tales deep in wonder, steeped, and bright 
With fancy’s gems and spangles, 

Will haud him like Will Howatson tup 
When he was in side-langles.” 


He whispered, as he whispered, lo! 

Their looks cleared up and brighten’d: 
The night grew clearer too, a cloud 
Aboon them gaped and lighten’d. 






He spoke, and as he spoke their laugh 
Thou might’st have heard at Clouden. 
Jock struck his elwand thrice, and cried, 
“« By jing, sir, that’s a good one!” 
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The Bird and Egg.—A Tale. 


“ Weel, let us to our wark,” said Pate ; 
Syne off to pleasant Preston, 

He hoyed—lI wat it was na time 
To stand on farther question. 


The wind came with a sweeping gust, 
Enough to raise the banes 

Of buried men; it was nae night 
To stand on stepping stanes. 


The moorland burns came plunging down, 
Thud, thud, like paviors’ rammers ; 
The window fa’breds raised a din, 
Like twenty tinklers’ hammers. 


A blacksmith frae his lips the ale 
Wiped, and prayed loud and pithy : 
“If it’s Tuy will to coup the kirk, 
I hope thou'lt spare the smithy.” 


A lover far to see his love, 
Came—as he came he muttered, 

“* This storm shall speak such words for me, 
As lips have never uttered.” 


A tinker, smutched with smoke, ran by, 
And he wi’ joy was grinnin: 

«« This levin bright lends lantern light 
To steal my lady’s linen,” 


Pate laid his hand on Preston door, 
And up the latch he raised ; 

Stept quietly ben—his bonnet doffed, 
And said, ‘‘ His name be praised.” 


“* Be praised for what ?”” Hugh Rabson said. 
I here say nota bene, 

This man of Preston knew right weel 
A gray groat frae a guinea. 


“ Be praised for what ?”? Hugh Rabson said ; 
And here I warn thee, reader ; 

This man of Preston, though a saint, 
As weel’s a sound seceder, 


Was still a man; and though a man, 
That might be called a scholar, 

Since he had read Toplady through, 
Was nae saint in his choler. 


‘* Be praised for what?”” Hugh Rabson said, 
‘* For sending thee, land-louper, 

Sma’ praise may serve.” He swore an oath, 
Wad scared a sworn horse-couper. 


** My house is filled, as ye may see, 
And some are sitting double : 

Your legs are lang as weel’s your tongue— 
Be off—or come to trouble.” 
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| “« Waes me, the mercy,”’ quoth young Pate, 
“« That lies ’tween Nith and Thrieve ; 
A clocking hen could haud it a’ 
Within her steeked neeve. 


** The storm without is wild and loud, 
And there ye sit in glory ; 
Gude’en—but, oh! gudeman, this night, 


Ye’ve missed a marvellous story.” 
“ A story, lad?”’ quo’ Hugh, “I'll swear, 
. 


It’s ane nae throat can swallow ; 
Pate Kissock ’s kenned the kintra round 


” 


For a facetious fallow. 


“‘ Aye, but this is nae laughing wark, 
The thing is too alarming ; 

I’]l warrant it, in choking mirth, 
Wad match an action sermon. 


** Now I maun gang—the way is lang 
And rough. But I am saying, 

There’s signs and wonders in the land ; 
Caerlaverock folk are praying.” 


“‘ Are praying !”—up Hugh Rabson sprang— 
“* Have they quat stoup and chappin 

And taen to prayer? then help the land, 
There’s something sad to happen! 


** Come hither, Pate; see, here’s a seat— 
Sit yont there, Nell and Charley— 

Mind book and roke, now loose your powk, 
And tell your story fairly.” 


‘‘ The man, said Pate, who can read signs, | 
Hung high amang the stars, 
Will guess at this. I dread, gudeman, 


It bodes us civil wars. 


** Alack! and than, war’s red-wud han’ 
Wad stop the spinning-jenny ; 

And what wad come of cotton twist, 
And my bit daily penny ? 


“‘ | trow it wad be sad to see 
This land red reeking gory—” 

“ The thing may be,” Hugh Rabson said, 
“« Drap that, and tell thy story.” 


** Oye shall hear it soon enough,” 
Quo’ Pate, and stirred the fire, 

As pedlars do, and chafied his hands, 

And hitched his seat aye nigher. 


“ Far in the north—ayont the Forth, 
There came from the wild sea, 

A mighty bird. I scarce can tell’t, 

It looks sae like a lic. 
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« For three whole days—morn, noon, and night, 
There lay dark in its shadow, 

Three counties—Cromartie is ane— 
Hiill, mountain, moor, and meadow. 


** Ye couldna see the hills at morn, 
Nor yet the kirk at noon— 


‘Three Caithness creel-wives shrieked to see’t, 


And lie yet in a swoon. 


** Sax douce divines came forth with prayer, 
And every word that’s lawfu’, 

To drive away the pest. Gudeman, 
Think ye na this was awfu’ ? 


«It stayed and stayed: last Monday night, 
When all was dipt in darkness, 

Awa this boding sea-bird sailed— 
Gosh here comes Davie Harkness.” 


The latch it rose, and up the floor 
There stalked full keen and crousely, 
The secgnd pedlar—* Pate’s grave looks,’ 
Said Davie, “do it doucely.” 


, 


Hugh Rabson hollow spoke and sture, 
As if he spoke through humlock— 

«« And where come ye frae, honest man ?” 
Quo’ he, ‘1 come frae Cumlock.”’ 


Up, up, Hugh Rabson started then, 
And waved his bonnet. broad. 

«« Away to Cumlock tramp again— 
Ye ken the market road.” 


«If I to Cumlock gang, gudeman, 
I’ll tell’t frae dale to parish, 

Ye turn’d a douce man frae yere door, 
Ae winter night to perish.” 


Low down to him Hugh Rabson bowed, 
In meek and mock obeisance, 

** Say what thou wilt, and how thou wilt, 
But rid me of thy presence.” 


“If I to Cumlock gang, gudeman—” 
** For God sake gang,”’ quo’ he: 

“‘ Thy infamy I’ll lend it wings, 
Through Scotland wide to flee.” 


Quo’ Hugh, “ unto a pedlar’s word, 
He will be rash that lippens ; 

Gae tell the truth baith north and south, 
I’m cursed if I care tippence !” 


** In Sanquhar I shall tell the tale, 
And eke in green Dalgarnock— 
Take up the tune in Mauchline town, 

And sing it in Kilmarnock, 
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“ How godly Hugh, the Whig and saunt, 
Is sae wi’ Mammon bitten, 

His heart’s as hard’s the outlyer stots, 
Which graze on Delmakitten.” 


Hugh coughed, and groaned, and thought “I maun 
Proceed on gude advizement ; 

This loon will to my errors be 
A walking advertisement. 


“‘ Come ben—be seated ; are ye right? 
Lay pack and elwand owrter— 

If I may call the stick an ell, 
That ’s a gude thumbreadth shorter.” 


Quo’ Davie, “‘ there sits Andrew Trams, 
Wha made its length a jest : 

I thrashed him sae, I’m sure he’ll say, 
It is an ell at least.” 


«« Aweel,” said Hugh, “a glisk of fire 
And seat, they may be had ; 

Ye have them—now win wi’ a tale 
Thy supper and thy bed.” 


‘* A tale,” quo’ Davy, “‘ oh! gudeman, 
Think ye a lad like me, 

Wha has his soul to save, can find 
Out leisure-time to lie? 


‘«T learned it frae John Fairlie gude, 
He preached it sure and sicker, 

That ilka word of truth’s a stave 
Ta’en out o’ Satan’s bicker. 


«* While that a false word is the fuel, 
That feeds the fires o’ Tophet ; 

I stick to truth—I sigh to say’t, 
It scrimps me in my profit.” 


** Weel, profit here, or profit there,”’ 
Said Hugh, and on his crupper, 

Sat bolt upright: ‘‘ out wi’ a tale, 
Or sleep without a supper.” 


** Weel, I maun make a plain tale do’t ; 
I’ll say just what my een 

Wide-waking witnessed: ’twas a sight, 
I saw—and saw’t yestreen. 


“As I came down Dardarroch bank, 
And by the moonlight water, 

Wi’ sax Scots ells of sea-green silk, 
For Laird Maclellan’s daughter ; 


** T walked—and on my fingers thus, 
Was reckoning up my means, 

Just twal pund Scots—the moon shone sae 
Ye might hae gathered preens. 
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“‘ I cried—preserve me, what is this? 
And like a stane stood still : 

Lo! Criffel mountain’s safely been 
Delivered of a hill. 


“ And sic a hill! high, large, and round! 
The three times sifted snaw, 

Ne’er shone sae white on ony hill, 
In all wide Gallowa. 


** And sic a hill! as smooth it shone, 
As shines the polished glass : 

Nae sheep could haud a foot on it, 
Or find a blade of grass. 


** I laid my hand on’t—how I stared 
And could na stir a peg— 

It was, gudeman, as kindly warm 
As is a new laid egg.” 


« An egg!’ quo’ Hugh, and wiped his specks, 
And shook his wig three storied: 

Coughed twice and said, ‘‘ Lord what an egg! 
Heigh, sirs, but this is horrid !” 


“‘T walked, and walked, and better walked, 
And might been walking still ; 

For as I walked, the hill rolled round— 
It could na be a hill. 


‘‘ First up came wild Rob Rorison, 
And he vowed by his feg, 

‘ We soon shall have another earth, 
The world has laid an egg.’ 


«Syne up came Benjie of Burjarg, 
A man much gien to jokin, 

* Well hap auld Criffel wi’ the shell 
When earth has done wi’ clockin.’ 


** Next there came carlins in a flock, 
And ane vowed by her crutches, 

This egg ’s of an unhallowed kind, 
It’s clecket by the witches. 


«Na, na,’ cried Nell, ‘ a fowl wi’ wings 
As wide as Thrieve’s frae Annan 
Layed it—they say frae sea to sea 
There ’s scarce a steeple stannin’.’ 


*« *T vow it’s of the corbie kind, 
Quo’ Kate, ‘ look at the speckle.’ 
Said Ann, ‘ it’s off ane owre sea hen, 
I heard the auld ane keckle.’ 


‘‘ Dame Beck put on her spectacles, 
And leant out owre her crutch ; 
‘It is an egg—I dought na say 
I like the looks on’t much.’ 
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“«¢Tt’s a dark parable,’ quo’ Bess, 
* And speaks to loon and limmer, 

Wi’ tongue o’ steel—Will Kate Macreel, 
Think ye, keep owre the simmer ?” 


“It wad look liesome like to say 
What every body said ; 

It even made Pate Linton pray— 
’Twas marvellous how he prayed.” 


Hugh Rabson he put on a look, 
And all to silence signed— 

The look a weaver wears when he 
Has kittle pirns to wind. 


“The coming of this was foretold,” 
Quo’ he, “‘ by Sandie Peden— 

Oh! what will come of Gallowa, 
That’s called the second Eden? 


** In Scotland’s kirk the owls will screech, 
And sure as I’m a sinner, 

At douce Kirkcudbright’s market cross 
Will foxes take their dinner. 


“ Fate up a bitter testament 
Has ta’en against our sins, 

And Satan in his deepest dub, 
Will soundly scaud our shins. 


*‘ Of Nithsdale’s crops of christians, 
Will Cloots become the shearer; 

For all our eastern priests sit mute, 
O’er mony a brandy-cheerer. 


** From what is heard and what is seen, 
Wise man divine, what next 

Will come to pass ?—Now harken, friends, 
I’ll clear this kittle text.” 


The latch it rises—up the floor, 
Tramp follows fast on tramp— 

** The third one of the brood,” quo’ Hugh, 
And he held up his lamp. 


In came a man, lang, lean, an strang, 
With visage some deal sallow; 

A rough hand at a Roslie-hill, 
A rackless looking fallow. 


, 


“‘ Away,” cried Hugh, ‘‘ evanish—fly!”— 
And to the door he pointed— 

«« Into this house ye canna come, 

Were ye the Lord’s anointed.” 


While he spoke—rap, a thunder clap 
‘The house took by the riggin, 

And shook it like a pouch—‘* His hand,” 

Quo’ Jock, “‘ be round the biggen.”’ 
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“* Great need,” cried Hugh, while frae his een 
The liquid wrath seemed drappin ; 

‘** Three pedlars at my supper-board, 
Lord, what is next to happen?” 


Quo’ Jock, “‘ ye may say that, gudeman, 
The world is ripe wi’ wonders : 

It’s no for nought the stars shoot down, 
There ’s meaning when it thunders. 


** But thunder’s just a fire-flaff, 
A tongue is come to teach.” 

* T’ll teach ye wi’ arung,”’ said Hugh, 
** Fule fellow, wad ye preach— 


** When burning fire and thunder dint 
Are rending earth asunder ?”’ 

«Thunder !”’ cried Jock, ‘‘ it’s sax times warse, 
I wish it were but thunder.” 


** What mischief is it, man?” quo’ Hugh. 
** Now list,”’ said Jock, ‘‘ and mark, 

There ’s nae sic ferly been since light 
Was sundered first frae dark. 


* Tt is na thunder-dint, I wat, 
Nor raised by cantrip glamours ; 
But sure as sin, it’s just the din 
Of twenty thousand hammers.” 
«* Hammers ?”’ cried Hugh, and loud he leuch, 
‘* Feel how the earth is quaking ; 
It’s thunder, man—hammers, ye gowk, 
What sorrow are they making ?” 


** Indeed,”’ quo’ Jock, “ it’s hard to say, 
But thus the rumour ran, 

Ten thousand tinkers sit by Thrieve, 
And make a copper pan. 


‘* The sides they are sae high and wide, 
When all the loons are dinging 

The rivets in, they canna hear 
Each other’s hammers ringing. 


“« There’s twenty thousand quaighs and stoups, 
To haud them moist wi’ drink ; 

The laverocks drap dead frae the lift, 
To hear their dinsome clink.” 


“1 see it all,” cried Hugh, “ alake, 
Since sinful auld Gomorrha 

Sank in the Jake, there has na been 
Sic signs o’ dule and sorrow.” 


* T see it, too,” said Jock, and groaned, 
And of his een the white 

Turned up, and spread out baith his palms, 
And said, “ I’ll lend ye light. 
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** There’s awful meaning in’t and wrath, 
Though mystical and mirk ; 

Ye think it means the government— 
I think it means the kirk.” 


** Born-gowk,” cried Hugh, “‘ how dare ye speak 
Till ye have got a call ; 

Sit down and haud yere whisht—your words, 
They have no weight at all.” 


Sae uprose Hugh, and down sat Jock, 
O! ne’er on Preston floor 

Sat ane mair willing down, or looked 
Mair mim-mou’d and demure. 


Quo’ Hugh, “ I’ll make this mystery plain, 
Nor yet rise in a rapture, 

Like black Jock Crocket when he lacks 
Sense for some kittle chapter. 


«« All signs are certain marks of grace, 
Shewn special to this nation ; 

And symptoms of good will beneath 
The Christian dispensation. 


** It’s no for nought the wild hare runs 
Across the wanderer’s road ; | 
It’s no for nought the wild fire gleams 
Along the miry sod. 


« It’s no for nought on cottage roofs, 
At morn the magpie chatters ; 

Nor yet for nought the pale wraith shrieks 
Alang the moonlight waters. 


“* Then think ye, man, it is for nought, 
This bird of marvellous kind 

Has shaded Scotland with its wings— 
Trow ye, Hugh Rabson’s blind? 


** Believe ye that she laid this egg, 
Wi’ mony a spot an’ speckle ; 
Nor stayed to cleck it, for the sake 
That she might raise a keckle ? 


** And trow ye that this wondrous pan, 
Where thousands ten are toiling, 

Is but to boil this marvellous egg ; 
I mean what men call boiling ?” 


The Pedlars three held up their hands, 
And up their voices gat ; 

** Lord, where’s the like 0’ yon gudeman, 

For laying this to that?” 











Pate wi’ his elwand poked the fire, 
And stirred the glowing embers ; 
‘* How ye can eke a lame tale out, 
And mend its crippled members ?” 
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«« Were this the kirk,”” Hugh Rabson said— 
** As it’s a humbler place, 

I wadna mind to shaw my lights— 
Ye seem a lad o’ grace.” 


Quo’ Pate, ‘ Auld Sandie Peden preached, 
Where’er a lad in prayer, 

Knelt wi’ a lass behind a bush, 
That Scotland’s kirk was there.” 


Quo’ Hugh, “‘ then Bird, and Egg, and Pan, 
Just mean these kingdoms free ; 

A parable I’ll make as plain, 
As two and one are three. 


*‘ The Bird is England, for her wings 
Are long, and warm, and wide ; 

She chucks owre us, and clucks owre us, 
Wi’ all a mither’s pride. 


** The Egg is Scotland, mind and soul, 
Baith in the mystery meet ; 

It’s hale and wholesome, fresh and fair, 
And every morsel meat. 


“‘ The Pan is Ireland. It seems queer, 
That in a brazen pan, 

Deep mystery should be hid. But, mark, 
That power is given to man 


** To solve it, and ’tis thus I do’t : 
The thousands ten of tinkers, 

Are what men call the Catholic Board, 
Wild talkers and weak thinkers. 


** With fire and water will they work, 
And vow, as I’m a sinner, 

To boil douce Scotland’s Egg, and roast 
Proud England’s Hen for dinner.” 


The pedlars three held up their hands, 
And cried the like o’ that— 

“* Now that cowes a’; na, but, gudeman, 
Weel ken ye what is what.” 


The pedlars three held up their hands— 
I wish you had but seen, 

How they upon each other glower’d, 
And opened wide their een. 


The barnmen shook their duds, and ane, 
Whom men called Stocking Sawney, 
Of Ecclefechan town, cried out, 
‘** Lord, Hugh, yere scarcely cannie !” 


Quo’ Hugh, “ ye seem three learned lads, 
And lads that’s slea and couthie ; 

Haste, Kate, and bring the bottle out, 
This converse makes me drouthy. 
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** Ye chase quicksilvery fortune’s foot, 
And ye hae chance to grup ’er ; 






If ye ay work as wise and weel, 
As ye have wrought for supper.” 


Hugh Rabson’s kenned the country round, 
His word nae man will question ; 

Iie says, ‘‘ Make oft a tale like this, 
And come and tell’t at Preston.” 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


In our capacity of reviewers we ge- 
nerally contrive to keep clear of what 
are called “ popular libraries.” It is 
only when some great name, as in 
the present instance, throws us off 
our guard that we can be induced to 
bestow any attention upon the ware 
which issues from the press under 
that denomination. On various oc- 
casions we have freely and emphati- 
cally expressed our entire disappro- 
bation of the manner in which this 
new species of book-making is car- 
ried on, and Jamented that an instru- 
ment of such extensive appliance, 
and capable of accomplishing so much 
good if rightly used, should do almost 
nothing but spread abroad and che- 
rish a spirit of empty self-conceit and 
dilettanteism. Instead of being em- 
ployed to communicate real know- 
ledge, or a taste and reverence for real 
knowledge, the publications in ques- 
tion are doing more than any other 
in the present age to degrade litera- 
ture and science, and convert them 
altogether into mere objects of mer- 
cantile speculation. It ought to be 
known and felt distinctly that the 
publishers, notwithstanding all their 
magnificent pretensions, have hither- 
to kept no other or higher end in 
view than their own immediate in- 
terests, and made it their chief study 
to minister to the craving vanity 
of the ‘‘ reading public,” and turn it 
to the best account. It were beneath 
the dignity of criticism to speak of the 
trash they have already put forth, as 
it ought to be spoken of, and indeed 
it is much wiser to let it have its 
day, and be quietly forgotten. No 


sensible man can be much longer de- 
ceived in regard to its true value; 
and feeling assured of this, we shall 
silently commit it to the speedy obli- 
vion which it deserves, and cannot 
fail to obtain. 

These observations will not be mis- 
understood by any of our readers. We 
have shewn ourselves constant advo- 
cates for the diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of the community, 
and will continue to do every thing 
in our power to promote that object. 
We felt it painful to speak in such 
terms of reprobation concerning the 
means hitherto used for the purpose; 
but conceived it to be a duty we owed 
to the public and to ourselves thus 
plainly and sincerely to express our 
opinion. Let the publishers of these 
*‘ popular libraries” present some- 
thing less unworthy of their profes- 
sions, and we shall be the first to 
second them with heart and hand. 
It will give us much pleasure to have 
an opportunity of bestowing praise, 
with a clear conscience, upon any 
work designed for the purpose of 
spreading information more exten- 
sively. ‘* Knowledge is not, like 
food, destroyed by use, but rather 
augmented and perfected. It ac- 
quires not, perhaps, a greater cer- 
tainty, but at least a confirmed au- 
thority, and a probable duration by 
universal assent; and there is no 
body of knowledge so complete, but 
that it may acquire accession, or so 
free from error but that it may receive 
correction in passing through the 
minds of millions. Those who ad- 
mire and love knowledge for its own 


* A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By J. F. W. 
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sake, ought to wish to see its ele- 
ments made accessible to all, were it 
only that they may be the more 
thoroughly examined into, and more 
effectually developed in their conse- 
quences, and receive that ductility 
and plastic quality which the pres- 
sure of minds of all descriptions con- 
stantly moulding them to their pur- 
poses, can alone bestow.” Real 
knowledge cannot be too widely dif- 
fused, and will never produce any but 
good effects; it is only the show of 
knowledge, without the substance, 
that can prove injurious by giving 
rise to self-conceit and presumption, 
with their ruinous consequences. 
There is a prejudice which still 
lingers in the hearts of many worthy 
persons, and which cannot be too 
soon rooted out. We allude to the 
supposed tendency which the “‘ study 
of natural philosophy, and indeed of 
science in general, has to foster in its 
cultivators an undue and overween- 
ing self-conceit, and lead them to 
doubt the immortality of the soul, 
and to scoff at revealed religion.” 
Now, we apprehend, it is only shal- 
low dilettanteism that can lead to 
such results ; for nothing can be bet- 
ter calculated to excite humility in 
any well-ordered mind, than the stu- 
dy and contemplation of nature ; and 
the smallest insight into the minute- 
ness, the vastitude, and inscrutable 
majesty of her operations will prove 
to every good man a sure lesson of 
reverence towards the Author of the 
whole. Sir Isaac Newton became 
more humble, more conscious of his 
own incapacity, and more full of de- 
vout admiration in proportion to the 
increase of his knowledge. The pre- 
judice in question seems, indeed, to 
owe its support in modern times 
chiefly to the examples which France 
has furnished among her scientific 
men; but these examples evidently 
prove nothing more than the well- 
known fact, that no reverence or re- 
ligion, worthy of the name, could 
thrive in the unkindly, cold, barren 
soil of French philosophy. This is 
what the French are beginning to see 
themselves: a better spirit has already 
shewn itself among their most emi- 
nent scientific men. In France, as 
in all other countries, it would now 
be esteemed a token of great vanity 
for any man to call himself “ a ge- 
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nius equal to the majesty of Nature.” 
But without insisting farther on these 
topics, we shall proceed to say a few 
words of the volume before us, by 
which they were suggested. 

The Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy is one of the 
very few works that deserve to be 
exempted from the censure applica- 
ble to the great majority of the class 
to which it belongs ; and that is the 
main reason why we have resolved 
to notice it here. Mr. Herschel oc- 
cupies no mean rank in science, and 
he has never, to our knowledge, 
written any thing worthless or un- 
deserving of attention. It was not 
without great expectations that we 
came to the present work; and yet 
the perusal of it has not disappoint- 
ed us, but, on the contrary, left a 
conviction that the author has done 
no discredit to himself or to science 
by condescending to treat it in this 
popular form. He has handled his 
subject in a way to be understood 
by any reader of common attain- 
ments; he has given the most inte- 
resting and familiar illustrations of 
the principles which he lays down; 
and yet he makes you all along feel 
the dignity and largeness of true 
science, and the reverent spirit in 
which alone it can be deeply and 
successfully cultivated. The style, 
in some instances, it is true, seems 
a little clumsy and lumbering; and 
we might have liked to see Mr. 
Herschel descending with more ease 
and dexterity into this new arena 
of authorship, but we are not dis- 
posed to find fault where there is so 
much to praise. The volume, on 
the whole, approaches more nearly 
to our idea of what such works 
ought to be, than any other of the 
same class that has come under our 
inspection: it contains much inte- 
resting information in a simple and 
popular form; and the subject, not- 
withstanding, is treated in a way 
to elevate instead of degrading it. 
Without attempting any detailed ac- 
count of it, which would be out of 
place here, we shall merely illustrate 
these remarks by adducing one or 
two passages, submitting them to 
the attention of our readers as im- 
portant in themselves, and as afford- 
ing the most just and effectual re- 
commendation of the work. The 
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first regards the rise and progress of 
science, and its gradual applications 
to our physical and moral wants. 


* Art is the application of knowledge to 
a practical end. If the knowledge be 
merely accumulated experience, the art is 
empirical; but if it be experience reasoned 
upon and brought under general princi- 
ples, it assumes a higher character, and 
becomes.a scientific art. In the progress 
of mankind from barbarism to civilized life 
the arts necessarily precede science. The 
wants and cravings of our animal constitu- 
tion must be satisfied; the comforts, and 
some of the luxuries, of life must exist. 
Something must be given to the vanity of 
show, and more to the pride of power: 
the round of baser pleasures must have 
been tried and found insufficient before 
intellectual ones can gain a footing; and 
when they have obtained it, the delights 
of poetry and its sister arts still take pre- 
cedence of contemplative enjoyments and 
the severer pursuits of thought; and when 
these, in time, begin to charm, from their 
novelty, and sciences begin to arise, they 
will, at first, be those of pure speculation. 
The mind delights to escape from the 
trammels which had bound it to earth, 
and luxuriates in its newly found powers. 
Hence the abstractions of geometry, the 
properties of numbers, the movements of 
the celestial spheres ; whatever is abstruse, 
remote, and extramundane, become the 
first objects of infant science. Applica- 
tions come late: the arts continue slowly 
progressive, but their realm remains sepa- 
rated from that of science by a wide gulph, 
which can only be passed by a powerful 
spring. They form their own language 
and their own conventions, which none 
but artists can understand. The whole 
tendency of empirical art is to bury itself 
in technicalities, and to place its pride in 
particular short cuts and mysteries, known 
only to adepts; to surprise and astonish 
by results, but conceal processes. The 
character of science is the direct contrary. 
It delights to lay itself open to enquiry, 
and is not satisfied with its conclusions 
till it can make the road to them broad 
and beaten; andin its applications it pre- 
serves the same character: its whole aim 
being to strip away all technical mystery, 
to illuminate every dark recess, and to 
gain free access to all processes, with a 
view to improve them on rational princi- 
ples. It would seem that a union of two 
qualities almost opposite to each other—a 
going forth of the thoughts in two direc- 
tions, and a sudden transfer of ideas from 
a remote station in one to an equally dis- 
tant one in the other—is required to start 
the first idea of applying science. Among 
the Greeks this point was attained by 
Archimedes, but attained too late, on the 
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eve of that great eclipse of science, which 
was destined to continue for nearly eighteen 
centuries, till Galileo, in Italy, and Bacon, 
in England, at once dispelled the dark- 
ness: the one by his inventions and dis- 
coveries; the other by the irresistible 
force of his arguments and eloquence.” 


The concluding part of the intro- 
duction contains some observations 
respecting the indirect influence of 
physical science upon the institu- 
tions of society, and the means em- 
ployed to improve them. These ob- 
servations have a portion of truth in 
them; though we cannot help feel- 
ing that they sound a little hollow 
and complimentary ; and seem more 
to resemble laboured declamation 
than the free and spontaneous utter- 
ance of real conviction. 

‘“ Finally, the improvement effected in 
the condition of mankind by advances in 
physical science, as applied to the useful 
purposes of life, is very far from being 
limited to their direct consequences in the 
more abundant supply of our physical 
wants, and the increase of our comforts. 
Great as these benefits are, they are yet 
but steps to others of a still higher kind. 
The successful results of our experiments 
and reasonings in natural philosophy, and 
the incalculable advantages which expe- 
rience, systematically consulted and dis- 
passionately reasoned on, has conferred in 
matters purely physical, tend, of necessity, 
toimpress something of the well-weighed 
and progressive character of science on 
the more complicated conduct of our social 
and moral relations. It is thus that legis- 
lation and politics become gradually re- 
garded as experimental sciences; and his- 
tory, not as formerly, the mere record of 
tyrannies and slaughters, which, by im- 
mortalizing the execrable actions of one 
age, perpetuates the ambition of commit- 
ting them in every succeeding one, but as 
the archive of experiments, successful and 
unsuccessful, gradually accumulating to- 
wards the solution of the grand problem— 
how the advantages of government are to 
be secured with the least possible incon- 
venience to the governed. The celebrated 
apophthegm, that nations never profit by 
experience, becomes yearly more and more 
untrue. Political economy, at least, is 
found to have sound principles, founded 
in the moral and physical nature of man; 
which, however lost sight of in particular 
measures, however even temporarily con- 
troverted and borne down by clamour, 
have yet a stronger and stronger testimony 
borne to them in each succeeding genera- 
tion, by which they must, sooner or later, 
prevail. The idea once conceived and 
verified, that great and noble ends are to 
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be achieved, by which the condition of the 
whole human species shall be permanently 
bettered, by bringing into exercise a suf- 
ficient quantity of sober thought, and by a 
proper adaptation of the means, is of itself 
sufficient to set us earnestly on reflecting 
what ends are truly great and noble, either 
in themselves, or as conducive to others of 
a still loftier character; because we are 
not now, as heretofore, hopeless of attaining 
them. It is not now equally harmless 
and insignificant whether we are right or 
wrong, since we are no longer supinely 
and helplessly carried down the stream of 
events, but feel ourselves capable of buffet- 
ing, at least, with its waves, and, perhaps, 
of riding triumphantly over them; for 
why should we despair that the reason 
which has enabled us to subdue all nature 
to our purposes should, if permitted and 
assisted by the providence of God, achieve 
a far more difficult conquest; and, ulti- 
mately, find some means of enabling the 
collective wisdom of mankind to bear down 
those obstacles which individual short- 
sightedness, selfishness, and passion, op- 
pose to all improvements, and by which 
the highest hopes are continually blighted 
and the fairest prospects marred.” 


One more passage we cannot help 
quoting—not for any charm of no- 
velty that it possesses, but because 
it strikingly states some truths which 
are too frequently overlooked and 
forgotten. In speaking of the future 
prospects of physical science, ‘‘ and 
the probable occurrence of those hap- 
py accidents which have had so pow- 
erful an influence on the past,” he 
goes on to say :— 


“ Boyle has entitled one of his essays 
thus remarkably : Of Man’s great ignorance 
of the Uses of Natural Things; or that 
there is no one Thing in Nature whereof the 
Uses to Human Life are yet thoroughly un- 
derstood. The whole history of the arts since 
Boyle’s time has been one continued com- 
ment on this text; and if we regard ameng 
the uses of the works of nature, that, as- 
suredly the noblest of all, whict. leads us 
to a knowledge of the Author of nature 
through the contemplation of the wonderful 
means by which he has wrought out his 
purposes in his works, the sciences have 
not been behind hand in affording their 
testimony to its truth. Nor are we to sup- 
pose that the field is in the slightest degree 
narrowed, or the chances in favour of such 
fortunate discoveries at all decreased by 
those which have already taken place: on 
the contrary, they have been incalculably 
extended. It is true that the ordinary phe- 
nomena which pass before our eyes have 
been minutely examined, and those more 
striking and obvious principles which occur 
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to superficial observation have been noticed 
and embodied in our systems of science; 
but, not to mention that by far the greater 
part of natural phenomena remain yet un- 
explained, every new discovery in science 
brings into view whole classes of facts, 
which would never otherwise have fallen 
under our notice at all, and establishes re- 
lations which afford to the philosophic 
mind a constantly extending field of specu- 
lation, in ranging over which it is next to 
impossible that he should not encounter 
new and unexpected principles. How in- 
finitely greater, for instance, are the mere 
chances of discovery in chemistry among 
the innumerable combinations with which 
the modern chemist is familiar, than at a 
period when two or three imaginary ele- 
ments, and some ten or twenty substances, 
whose properties were known with an ap- 
proach to distinctness, formed the narrow 
circle within which his ideas had to re- 
volve? How many are the instances where 
a new substance or a new property, intro- 
duced into familiar use, by being thus 
brought into relation with all our actual 
elements of knowledge, has become the 
means of developing properties and prin- 
ciples among the common objects, which 
could never have otherwise been discover- 
ed? Had not platina (to take an instance) 
been an object of the most ordinary occur- 
rence in a laboratory, would a suspicion 
have ever occurred that a lamp could be 
constructed to burn without flame ; and 
should we have ever arrived at a know- 
ledge of those curious phenomena and pro- 
ducts of semi-combustion which this beau- 
tiful experiment discloses ? 

** When we look back on what has been 
accomplished in science, and compare it 
with what remains to be done, it is hardly 
possible to avoid being strongly impressed 
with the idea that we have been and are 
still executing the labour by which suc- 
ceeding generations are to profit. In a few 
instances only have we arrived at those ge- 
neral axiomatic laws which admit of direct 
deductive inference, and place the solu- 
tions of physical phenomena before us as so 
many problems, whose principles of solu- 
tion we fully possess, and which require 
nothing but acuteness of reasoning to pur- 
sue into their farthest recesses. In fewer 
still have we reached that command of ab- 
stract reasoning itself which is necessary 
for the accomplishment of so arduous a 
task. Science, therefore, in relation to our 
faculties, still remains boundless and unex- 
plored, and, after the lapse of a century and 
a half from the era of Newton’s discove- 
ries, during which every department of it 
has been cultivated with a zeal and energy 
which have assuredly met their full return, 
we remain in the station in which he figured 
himself—standing on the shore of a wide 
ocean, from whose beach we may have 
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culled some of those innumerable beautiful 
productions it casts up with lavish prodi- 
gality, but whose acquisition can be re- 
garded as no diminution of the treasures 
that remain. 

* But this consideration, so far from re- 
pressing our efforts, or rendering us hope- 
less of attaining any thing intrinsically 
great, ought rather to excite us to fresh en- 
terprise, by the prospect of assured and 
ample recompense from that inexhaustible 
store which only awaits our continued en- 
deavours. In whatever state of knowledge 
we may conceive man tv be placed, his pro- 
gress towards a yet higher state need never 
fear a check, but must continue till the last 
existence of society. 

“It isin this respect an advantageous 
view of science, which refers all its ad- 
vances to the discovery of general laws, 
and to the inclusion of what is already 
known in generalizations of still higher 
orders ; inasmuch as this view of the sub- 
ject represents it, as it really is, essentially 
incomplete, and incapable of being fully 
embodied in any system, or embraced by 
any single mind. Yet, it must be recol- 
lected, that, so far as our experience has 
hitherto gone, every advance towards ge- 
nerality has at the same time been a step 
towards simplification. It is only when we 
are wandering and lost in the mazes of par- 
ticulars, or entangled in fruitless attempts 
to work our way downwards in the thorny 
paths of applications, to which our reason- 
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ing powers are incompetent, that nature 
appears complicated :—the moment we 
contemplate it as it is, and attain a position 
from which we can take a commanding 
view, though but of a small part of its 
plan, we never fail to recognise that sub- 
lime simplicity on which the mind rests sa- 
tisfied that it has attained the truth.” 


The extracts we have made are not 
the most popular parts of the work ; 
but they are among the most remark- 
able for the general reader, and will 
give some conception of the manner in 
which the subject has been handled. 
Referring our readers to the work it- 
self, we shall only express a hope 
that the reception of the present trea- 
tise will be sufficiently encouraging 
to induce its author to favour the 
public with more of the same sort. 
And we confidently anticipate that, 
having finished the preliminary and 
most difficult part of the series con- 
templated, he will be enabled in fu- 
ture to avoid the faults with which 
it is chargeable. In treating one 
branch of science only, instead of 
having to speak of the whole in a 
popular shape, so rich a mind as Mr, 
Herschel’s, will move more easily, 
and be less tempted to indulge in ex- 
cursions. 





LISETTE. 
(Altered from the French.) 


Lisetre! what, is it you? 
Can it be you, Lisette? 
With gems so fine and new, 
And a silver vinaigrette ! 

Eh! no, no, no, 
Lisette is not your name. 
Eh! no, no, no, 
It cannot be the same. 


The ground you scarcely tread, 
So light and so complete, 
With flowers on your head, 
And satin on your feet. 
Eh! no, no, no, 
Lisette is not your name. 
Eh! no, no, no, 
It cannot be the same. 


Your mouth is perk’d a bit, 
The pretty teeth to shew ; 
Your small talk goes for wit— 

Or dandies think it so. 
Eh! no, no, no, 

Lisette is not your name. 
Eh! no, no, no, 

It cannot be the same. 


How altered, and how gay! 
When formerly we met, 
The Queen who rules to-day, 

Was only a Grisette. 
Eh! no, no, no, 

Lisette is not your name. 
Eh! no, no, no, 

It cannot be the same. 


Lisette; it is not you! 
Or, if it be, I wot, 
A pretty face may do— 
Good Lord! what may it not? 
Eh! no, no, no, 
Lisette is not your name. 
Eh! no, no, no, 


You cannot be the same. 
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** But how to think of what the living know not, 
And the dead cannot, or else may not tell! 
What art thou? oh! thou great mysterious power !”—Hughes. 


TueEre Manhood lies! Lift up the pall. 
How like the tree struck down to earth 

In its green pride, the mighty fall, 
Whom life had flatter’d with its worth ! 

Life is a voyage to our graves ; 

Its promises like smiling waves, 

Invite us on onward o'er a sea, 

Where all is hidden treachery. 


What statued beauty slumbers there ! 
But mark those flowers pale as the brow 

Which they have wreath’d; if Death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now. 

To-day she hoped to be a bride— 

To-day, ’twas told, her lover died ! 

Here death has revell’d in his power, 

The riot of life’s fairest hour! 


Look on that little cherub’s face, 

Whose budding smile is fixed by death. 
How short indeed has been its race ! 

A cloud sail’d by, the sun, a breath 
Did gently creep across a bed 
Of flowers—its spirit then had fled. 
A morning star a moment bright, 
Then melting into heaven’s own light. 


Behold that picture of decay, 

Where nature wearied sank to rest ! 
Full fourscore years have pass’d away, 
Yet did he, like a lingering guest, 

Go from life’s banquet with a sigh, 
That he, alas! so soon should die. 
Our youth has not desires so vain, 
As creep into an age of pain. 


But there how mournfully serene, 

That childless widow’d mother’s look ! 
To her the world a waste has been, 

One whom it pitied, yet forsook. 
Calm as the moon’s light, which no storm, 
Raging beneath it can deform, 
Did her afflicted spirit shine, 
Above her earthly woes divine. 


Thus death deals with mortality, 

Like flowers, some gather’d in their prime, 
Others when scarcely said to be 

Just numbered with the things of time : 
With life worn out some grieve to die, 
To end their griefs here others fly. 
Life is but that which woke it, breath— 
Look here, and tell me, what is death ? 
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The Italian Merchant.—A Tale. 


FROM THE GERMAN 
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OF GOETHE. 


[The following story is translated from the Unterhatlungen Deutscher Ausge- 
wanderten, (“ Entertainments of German Emigrants,’’) by Goethe. Its defects 
and beauties lie much nearer the surface, and are much more easily appre- 
ciated, than is usual with the works of that author. We have only to add, 
that it is related hastily and extempore by a singular old clergyman, or chap- 


lain, who is one of the Family of Emigrants. 


It is our purpose, on some 


future occasion, to lay before our readers “ the tale ;” so called emphatical- 
ly, because it is regarded by all critics as the highest thing of the kind in 
the German language ; and certainly it is the most fascinating and extraor- 
dinary production that has come under our inspection.] 


In a seaport town of Italy, some 
time ago, there lived a merchant 
who, from his youth upwards, had 
distinguished himself by his activity 
and prudence. He was besides a 
good seaman, and had acquired great 
riches; for he himself used to sail to 
Alexandria, and by purchase or bar- 
ter procure costly wares, which he 
would then dispose of again at home, 
or send into the northern countries 
of Europe. His wealth increased 
from year to year, the more, because 
he found his highest pleasure in his 
occupation itself, and no time was 
left him for expensive dissipations. 

Till his fiftieth year, he had con- 
tinued assiduously to employ himself 
in this way, and had acquired but 
little knowledge of the social plea- 
sures with which quiet citizens con- 
trive to season their lives. Even the 
fair sex, with all the superior charms 
of his countrywomen, had as little 
attracted his attention; except in so 
far as he knew their taste for costly 
ornaments extremely well, and could 
sometimes turn it to his advantage: 

How little, then, was he prepared 
for the change which was to take 
place in his mind, when one day his 
richly Jaden vessel entered the har- 
bour of his native town, just on the 
occasion of a yearly festival which 
was celebrated chiefly for the sake of 
the children. After service, the boys 
and girls used to present themselves 
in manifold disguises, sport through 
the town, now in troops, now in 
processions ; and then, in the field 
upon a large open space, engage in 
all sorts of games, display little tricks 
and feats of dexterity, and in quaint 
contests gain small prizes prepared 
for them. 

At first, our seaman felt pleasure 
in being present at these festivities ; 
but when he had long contemplated 


the lively gladness of the children, 
and the joy of their parents, and be- 
held so many human beings in the 
enjoyment of a present pleasure and 
the most delightful of all hopes, he 
could not refrain from comparing his 
own condition with what he saw, 
and strikingly feeling its loneliness, 
His empty house now for the first 
time began to make him uneasy, and 
he accused himself in thought. 

Unhappy, that Iam! Why are 
my eyes opened so late? Why have 
I not till this time of life recognised 
the good things which alone make 
man happy? Though my vaults are 
indeed full of precious wares, my 
coffers of noble metals, my presses 
of ornaments and jewels; yet these 
things can neither cheer nor content 
me. The more I accumulate them, 
the more companions they seem to 
demand : one jewel requires another, 
one piece of gold another piece. They 
acknowledge not me as master of the 
house, they keep calling out impetu- 
ously : ‘Go! hasten, and bring more 
of us!’ Gold rejoiceth only in gold, 
and jewel in jewel. Thus have they 
ruled me all my life, and not till late 
do I feel that in all this there is no 
enjoyment prepared for me. Now, 
alas! when years are coming, I only 
begin to reflect and say to myself: 
Thou enjoyest not these treasures, 
and no man will enjoy them when 
thou art gone! Hast thou ever 
adorned a beloved wife with them? 
Hast thou portioned a daughter? 
Hast thou put a son into a condition 
to win and confirm the affection of a 
worthy maiden? Never! Of all thy 
possessions, none of thy kindred has 
ever possessed any thing; and, after 
thy death, all that thou hast col- 
lected with such toil, some stranger 
will wantonly squander. 

Oh! how differently will these 
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} happy parents assemble their chil- 
> dren around their tables, praise their 
dexterity, and excite them to good 
deeds! What joy gleamed from their 
eyes, and what hope seemed to arise 
out of the present! But shouldst 
thou then entertain no hope at all 
thyself? Has old age already come 
upon thee? Is it not enough that 
thou now perceivest thy error and 
neglect before it is too late? Truly, 
thou mayest still think of wooing, 
without being guilty of folly! Thy 
wealth will enable thee to win a brave 
wife, and make her happy; and if thou 
shouldst see children in thy house, 
then will these latter fruits give thee 
the utmost satisfaction; whereas, to 
such as receive them from heaven too 
early, they often prove a burden and 
perplexity. 

No sooner had he strengthened his 
purpose by this soliloquy, than he 
called two of his shipmen, and open- 
ed his thoughts to them. They who 
were accustomed to yield him willing 
and ready obedience in all cases, did 
not fail to do so on this occasion 
also. They hastened to find out the 
youngest and fairest maiden in the 
town; for their patron, when he 
once began to long for such ware, 
would not be satisfied with an in- 
ferior article, but must needs find 
and possess the best. 

He himself wooed as little as his 
messengers. He went, questioned, 
saw and heard, and soon found what 
he was seeking in a lady, who, at 
that time, deserved to be called the 
fairest of the whole town—about six- 
teen years of age, well-formed and 
well-educated, whose bearing and 
shape were most agreeable to look 
upon, and promised exceedingly well. 

After a short conversation, in which 
the fair one was assured of the most 
advantageous terms, both during the 
life and after the death of her hus- 
band, the marriage was consummated 
with great pomp and joy; and from 
that day forwards our merchant, for 
the first time, felt himself in the 
true possession and enjoyment of his 
wealth. He now gladly expended 
the richest and finest stuffs in cloth- 
ing her beautiful person ; the jewels 
glanced quite otherwise on the breast 
and in the hair of his love, than 
formerly in his caskets ; and the rings 
received am infinite value from the 
hand that wore them. 
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Thus did he feel himself not only 
as rich, but richer than before; for, 
by being shared and applied, his 
wealth appeared to increase. In this 
manner the happy pair lived almost 
a whole year in the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and he seemed to have quite 
exchanged his love of an active and 
wandering life, for the feeling of do- 
mestic felicity. 

But old habits are not so easily 
cast off, and inclinations acquired 
in early life, may indeed be laid aside 
for a short time, but can never be 
altogether eradicated. And thus had 
our merchant also frequently expe- 
rienced the stirrings of his old pas- 
sion, when he beheld others em- 
barking or returning safely to the 
harbour; nay, even in his own house, 
by the side of his wife, he had fre- 
quently been seized with unrest and 
discontent. This desire increased 
with time, and was at length con- 
verted into such a longing, that he 
could not help feeling himself ex- 
tremely unhappy, and, at last, be- 
came really sick. 

What will become of thee, now? 
said he to himself. Thou dost now 
experience how foolish it is in latter 
years to think of exchanging an old 
way of life for a new one. How 
shall we ever get that which we have 
constantly pursued and sought after, 
extracted out of our thoughts again, 
nay, out of our very members? And 
how fares it with me now—with me, 
who, heretofore, loved water like the 
fish, like the bird free air—when, with 
all sorts of treasures, and amid the 
splendour of wealth, and with a young 
and beautiful lady, I have thus im- 
prisoned myself in a building? In- 
stead of the hopes I cherished of 
gaining contentment by these means, 
and enjoying my wealth, it seems to 
me as if I were losing every thing, 
since I am gaining nothing more. 
Unjustly are those men esteemed 
fools, who seek to heap up riches 
upon riches in restless activity; for 
that very activity itself is happiness, 
and to him who can feel the plea- 
sures of uninterrupted endeavour, the 
riches acquired are of no account. 
For lack of employment I become 
miserable ; for lack of motion, sick ; 
and if I take no other resolution, I 
shall not have long to live. 

’Tis truly a venturous undertaking 
to part from so young and lovely 
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a wife. Is it just to woo a charm- 
ing and charmable maiden, and then, 
after a short time, leave her to her- 
self, to ennui, to her feelings and de- 
sires? Do not these young silken 
gentry even now keep walking up 
and down before my windows? Do 
they not, at church and in public 
places, seek to attract the attention 
of my little wife? And what will 
happen when I am once away? Am 
I to believe that my wife is to be res- 
cued by a miracle? No! at her age, 
and with her constitution, it were 
foolish to hope this. If thou goest 
away, thou mayest expect to find the 
affections of thy wife, her faith and 
the honour of thy house, for ever lost 
at thy return. 

These considerations and doubts, 
with which he tormented himself for 
a time, aggravated the misery of his 
condition to the utmost. His wife, 
his relations, and friends were grieved 
on his account, without being able to 
discover the cause of his disease. At 
length he took counsel with himself 
once more, and after some considera- 
tion exclaimed, Foolish man! why 
dost thou take on so bitterly, attempt- 
ing to preserve a wife, whom thou 
must soon leave behind thee to ano- 
ther if thy malady continues. Is i 
not at least wiser and better that thou 
shouldst seek to save thy life, even 
though thou shouldst run the risk of 
losing in her what is esteemed the 
highest good of women? How many 
men are unable by their presence to 
prevent the loss of this treasure, and 
yet patiently endure the want of what 
they cannot preserve! Why shouldst 
not thou have courage to forego such 
a thing, when thy lifedepends upon 
this resolution ? 

With these words he took heart, 
and ordered his shipmen to be called. 
He commissioned them, in his usual 
way, to freight a vessel, and get every 
thing ready for setting sail with the 
first favourable wind. He next ex- 
plained his intentions to his wife in 
the following manner :— 

«Do not wonder at seeing a commo- 
tion in the house, which may lead thee 
to conclude that I am preparing for 
departure. Grieve not when I confess 
to thee, that I purpose once more to 
undertake a voyage. My love towards 
thee is still the same, and it will 
surely remain so the whole of my life. 
[ know the value of that happiness 





which I have hitherto enjoyed with 
thee, and would feel it still purer, 
were I not often forced in silence to 
reproach myself with my inactivity and 
negligence. My old inclinations are 
again aroused, and old habits again 
attract me. Permit me to visit the 
market of Alexandria once more, | 
shall do so now with greater zeal, see. 
ing it is for thy sake that | shall hopeto 
procure the costliest stuffs and the 
noblest jewels. I leave thee in pos- 
session of all my goods and all my 
wealth. Use them freely, and enjoy 
thyself with thy parents and relations, 
The time of my absence will soon 
pass over, and we shall meet again 
with manifold joy.” 

Not without tears did his lovely 
wife reproach him in the tenderest 
manner, affirming that without him 
it would be impossible for her to pass 
a single moment of happiness, and 
begging of him, since she neither 
could detain him, nor wish to limit 
him in any way, that in his absence 
he would sometimes think of her with 
kindness. 

After they had spoken about some 
business and household affairs, he 
made a brief pause, and then conti- 
nued: ‘* I have still something at 
heart, which thou must allow me to 
speak of with freedom. Only I beg 
thee most earnestly not to misinter- 
pret what I say, but esteem this very 
anxiety an additional proof of my af- 
fection.” 

** T can conjecture what it is,” re- 
plied the fair one : ‘‘ Thou art anxious 
on my account, because, as men usu- 
ally do, thou esteemest our sex once 
for all—frail. Hitherto thou hast seen 
me young and gay, and now thou 
thinkest, in thy absence, I shall prove 
giddy and be easily led astray. I do 
not blame this disposition, for it is 
common with you men. But I know 
my own heart, and may venture to 
assure thee, that nothing can so easily 
make an impression upon me; and no 
possible impression work so deep as 
to lead me astray from the path in 
which I have hitherto walked at the 
hand of love and duty. Be not ap- 
prehensive ; for at thy return thou 
shalt find thy wife as fond and faith- 
ful, as thou wast wont to do in the 
evenings, when after a short absence 
thou camest back to my arms.” 

“« These sentiments I give thee cre- 
dit for,” replied the husband, “ and 
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beseech thee to persist inthem. But 
let us consider the extreme case. Why 
shouldn’t we prepare ourselves for 
this also? Thou knowest how much 
thy beautiful and charming figure at- 
tracts the eyes of our young fellow 
citizens. They will pay thee still more 
attention during my absence; they 
will use every means to approach 
thee, yea to please thee. The image 
of thy husband will not always scare 
them away from thy door and thy 
heart; as his presence now does. 
Thou art a noble and good child, but 
the demands of nature are legitimate 
and powerful; they are ever at war 
with our reason, and commonly gain 
the victory. Do not interrupt me! 
In my absence, even when thou re- 
memberest me dutifully, thou wilt 
certainly feel the longing by which the 
woman attracts the man, and is at- 
tracted by him. Fora time I shall 
be the object of thy wishes; but who 
knows what circumstances may con- 
cur, what opportunities present them- 
selves, and another will in reality reap 
what thy imagination had destined 
forme. Do not be impatient, I be- 
seech thee ; hear me out! 

** Should the case occur, of which 
thou deniest the possibility, and 
which 1 too do not wish to hasten, 
that thou canst no longer remain 
without company ; then promise me 
this one thing, not to choose in my 
place any of those giddy youths, who, 
however pretty they may be to look 
upon, are still more dangerous to the 
honour than to the virtue of a lady. 
Governed more by vanity than by 
any thing else, they make their court 
to every one, and think nothing more 
natural than to sacrifice one to ano- 
ther. Shouldst thou feel thyself in- 
clined to look about for a friend, seek 
for one deserving the name, who can 
modestly and silently enhance the 
joys of love by the favour of secrecy.” 

Here the fair lady could no lon- 
ger conceal her grief, and the tears 
which she had hitherto restrained, 
flowed copiously from her eyes.— 
“Whatever thou mayest think of 
me,” exclaimed she, passionately em- 
bracing him, “ nothing can be far- 
ther from me than the crime which 
thou seemest to think unavoidable. 
If ever such a thought arise in me, 
may the earth open and swallow me, 
and may all hope be snatched away 
from me of that future blessedness, 
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which the continuance of our being 
holds out! Banish mistrust from thy 
breast, and leave me the full, pure 
hope of seeing thee soon in my arms 
again !”’ 

After seeking to compose his wife 
by every means in his power, he em- 
barked next morning. His voyage 

yas prosperous, and he soon reached 
Alexandria. 

Meanwhile his spouse lived in the 
peaceful possession of great wealth, 
with all pleasure and convenience, 
yet retired, and used to see none but 
her own parents and relations. Whilst 
the business of her husband was car- 
ried on by trusty servants, she inha- 
bited a large house, in whose splen- 
did apartments she daily renewed 
with pleasure the recollection of her 
husband. 

But notwithstanding her quiet and 
retired way of life, the young men of 
the town had not remained inactive. 
They neglected not frequently to pass 
her window, and in the evening 
sought to attract her attention by 
music and songs. At first the fair 
solitary felt these efforts unpleasant 
and troublesome; but she soon be- 
came accustomed to them, and, in the 
long evenings, without taking any 
concern, allowed herself to be pleased 

with these serenades as an agreeable 
entertainment; and withal, on such 
occasions, could not suppress many a 
sigh relative to her absent one. 

Instead of her unknown adorers, as 
she hoped, becoming weary by de- 
grees, their efforts seemed to increase 
and become incessant. She could now 
distinguish the returning instruments 
and voices, the melodies repeated, 
and soon could not help indulging 
her curiosity by ascertaining who the 
unknown might be, and especially 
the persevering among them. ‘There 
could be no harm surely in allowing 
herself this pastime of curiosity. 

She therefore began, from time to 
time, to peep through her curtains 
and half shutters into the street, to 
observe the passers by, and especially 
to distinguish those who kept her 
window longest in theireye. These 
were mostly handsome, well-dressed, 
young people, but who, indeed, in 
their gestures as well as their whole 
exterior, betrayed no less indiscretion 
than vanity. ‘They seemed desirous 


rather of making themselves remark- 
able for their attention to the house 
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of the fair one, than of showing any 
sort of respect to herself. 

“ Truly,” said the lady jokingly 
to herself, ‘‘ Why! my husband has 
hit upon a cunning fancy! By the 
very condition under which he grants 
me a lover, he excludes all those who 
endeavour to gain my favour, and 
might doubtless please me. He knows 
well, that prudence, modesty, and 
discretion are the properties of peace- 
ful age, which our understanding 
indeed prizes, but which by no means 
can stir up our imagination, or pro- 
voke our affections. As for those 
who besiege my house with their 
compliments, I am sure they can 
awaken no confidence ; and those, in 
whom I could place confidence, I find 
not in the least amiable.” 

In the security of these thoughts, 
she allowed herself more and more to 
indulge in the pleasures of the music 
and of viewing the handsome figures 
of the youths who passed ; and, with- 
out her observing it, a restless long- 
ing grew up in her bosom, which she 
thought of withstanding only when it 
was too late. That solitude and idle- 
ness, that easy, comfortable, luxurious 
life, were an element in which irre- 
gular desires could not fail to spring 
up sooner than the good child thought. 

She now began, yet not without 
still sighs, to admire among the qua- 
lities of her husband his knowledge 
of the world and of mankind, but 
more especially of the female heart. 
“‘ What I contended against, with 
such vivacity, was possiblethen! and 
it was also necessary, in such a case, 
to give judicious and prudent counsel. 
Yet what can judgment and prudence 
accomplish, where merciless chance 
seems sporting with an _ indefinite 
longing. How can I choose one whom 
I do not know; and, on a nearer ac- 
quaintance, does any choice remain?” 

With such thoughts and a hundred 
others of the same description, the 
fair lady aggravated the evil which 
had already taken firm enough pos- 
session of her. In vain did she seek 
to divert her attention; each agree- 
able object excited her feelings; and 
her feelings, even in deepest solitude, 
produced pleasing forms in her ima- 
gination. 

Such was her condition, when, 
among the other news of the town, 
she heard from her relations, that a 
young lawyer who had studied at 
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Bologna had just returned to his na- 
tive town. People did not know how 
to praise him sufficiently. With ex- 
traordinary acquirements, he showed 
a degree of prudence and dexterity 
rarely found in young men; and 
with a very handsome figure, the 
greatest modesty. As a procurator 
he had soon gained the confidence of 
the citizens and the respect of the 
judges. He appeared daily at the 
Senate-house for the purpose of at- 
tending to his business. 

It was impossible for the fair one 
to hear the description of so perfect a 
man, without longing to know him 
more intimately, and cherishing the 
silent wish, that she might find in him 
a person to whom, even agreeably to 
the directions of her husband, she 
could surrender her affections. How 
attentive was she, therefore, on being 
informed that he daily passed her 
house! How carefully did she mark 
the usual hour of assembling at the 
Senate-house !—Not without emotion 
did she at length perceive him pass- 
ing ; and, though his beautiful figure 
and his youth failed not to charm 
her, his modesty on the other hand 
made her anxious. 

For several days she had observed 
him in secret, and could now no 
longer help wishing to attract his at- 
tention. She dressed with care, walk- 
ed out upon the balcony, and her 
heart palpitated as she remarked him 
coming along the street. But how 
grieved, nay confounded, was she, 
when, as usual, with measured steps 
and downcast eyes, he passed on his 
way in the featest style, without even 
observing her. 

In this same way did she seek to 
attract his notice for several days, but 
in vain. He always went on at his 
usual pace, without lifting his eyes or 
turning them this way or that. But 
the more she looked at him, the more 
he seemed to be the very person 
she was in want of. Her attach- 
ment became daily stronger, and at 
length, as she did not resist it, alto- 
gether incontrollable. ‘‘ How!” ex- 
claimed she, ‘‘ when thy noble and 
intelligent husband foresaw the con- 
dition in which his absence would 
place thee; and now that his pro- 
phecy is come to pass, that thou 
canst not live without a friend and 
favourite, shouldest thou consume 
thyself and pine away, at a time when 
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fortune sends thee a youth entirely to 
thy own taste and the taste of thy 
husband—a youth with whom thou 

mayest enjoy the pleasures of affec- 
tion in impenetrable secrecy. Fool- 
ish, who neglects opportunity ; fool- 
ish, who attempts to resist the power 
of love !” 

With such thoughts, and many 
more of the same sort, our fair lady 
sought to strengthen herself in her 
purpose; and she was not much longer 
driven about by uncertainty. But in 
short, as it usually happens that a pas- 
sion, which we have been long with- 
standing, finally hurries us on at once, 
andexalts our feelings tosuch a degree, 
that we regard apprehension and fear, 
reserve and modesty, duties and rela- 
tions with contempt, as slender hin- 
drances ; so she at once adopted the 
rash resolution of sending her ser- 
vant, a young girl, to the beloved 
youth, and of procuring an interview, 
cost what it would. 

The girl hastened and found him 
just sitting at table with some friends. 
She punctually delivered the compli- 
ments her mistress had taught her. 
The young lawyer was nowise as- 
tonished at this message ; in his boy- 
hood he had known the merchant, — 
he was aware of his absence; and al- 
though he had heard of his marriage 
only from afar, he conjectured that 
the lady, who had been left behind, 
probably, i in the absence of her hus- 
band, required his legal assistance in 
some important affair. He, therefore, 
answered the girl in the politest style, 
promising that, as scon as the com- 
pany rose from table, he would not 
fail to wait upon her mistress. With 
unspeakable joy, the fair one learnt 
that she should soon have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and speaking with 
the object of her love. She hastened 
to dress in her best style, and ordered 
the house, and especially her apart- 
ment, to be trimmed and ornamented 
in the daintiest fashion. Orange leaves 
and flowers were scattered about, the 
sofa was covered with the costliest 
carpet. Thus the brief interval be- 
fore he came passed amid occupa- 
tions, else it would have seemed to her 
insupportably long. 

With what emotion did she meet 
him when at length he arrived ! With 
what confusion did she recline upon 
the couch, and desire him to sit down 
upon a seat which was standing near 
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it! She was silent, in his presence 
which had been so much longed for : 
she had not considered what she 
would say to him. He also was si- 
lent, and sat modestly before her. At 
length she took courage, and observ- 
ed, not without anxiety and agitation: 

“It is not long since you came 
back to your native town, sir, and yet 
already you are on all hands esteemed 
a highly-gifted and trust-worthy man. 
I also give you my confidence in an 
important and singular affair ; which, 
when I rightly consider it, seems to 
belong rather to the confessor than 
the lawyer. For more than a year I 
have been married to a worthy and 
rich man, who paid the greatest at- 
tention to me as long as we lived to- 
gether; and I should not now com- 
plain of him, if a restless longing to 
travel and make merchandize had not, 
some time ago, torn him from my 
arms. 

“« Like an intelligent and upright 
man, indeed, he felt the injustice he 
was going to inflict upon me by his 
absence. He felt that a young wife 
cannot be preserved in the same way 
as jewels or pearls. He knew that she 
bears more resemblance to a garden 
full of fine fruits, which would be lost 
to every one as well as to the owner 
himself, should he obstinately close 
the gate of it for years. He there- 
fore addressed me with great ear- 
nestness before his departure, and 
assured me, that I should find it im- 
possible to live without a friend ; and, 
in addition to this, he not only gave 
me permission, but urged me, and 
made me promise to indulge, freely 
and without hesitation, the inclina- 
tion which would arise in my heart.” 

She paused an instant, but an en- 
couraging glance from the young man 
quickly gave her spirit enough to pro- 
ceed with her confession : 

‘* My husband annexed only one 
condition to his otherwise indulgent 
permission. He recommended me to 
use the utmost prudence, and ex- 
pressly required that I should choose 
for myself a steady, trust-worthy, 
prudent, and circumspect friend.— 
Spare me the rest, sir!—Spare me 
the confusion, with which I should 
confess how much I am prepossessed 
in your favour. And from this act 
of confidence, conjecture what are 
my hopes and my wishes !” 

After a brief pause, the amiable 
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young man replied, with proper de- 
liberation: ‘‘ Much am I bounden to 
you, fair lady, for the confidence by 
which you honour me so highly, and 
make me so happy. I only wish with 
all my heart, to convince you that 
you have not had recourse to one 
who is unworthy of your favour.— 
Permit me first of all to answer you 
as a lawyer; and as such I confess 
to you, that I admire your husband 
for having perceived and understood 
his injustice so distinctly: since it is 
certain that he who forsakes a young 
wife for the purpose of visiting dis- 
tant lands, is like one who entirely 
relinquishes and abandons any other 
property, and by the plainest dealing 
renounces all right to the same.— 
Now as the first comer is permitted 
to seize a thing which has been thus 
freely given up; so in like manner I 
hold it to be still more natural and 
just, that a young lady who finds 
herself in such situation, should make 
a second gift of her affections, and 
without hesitation bestow them upon 
some friend whom she thinks agree- 
able and discreet. 

“* And, moreover, if it should hap- 
pen, as in the present instance, that 
the husband himself, conscious of his 
injustice, permits the wife he has left 
to do what he cannot forbid her, 
then no doubt at all remains; the 
more so, as no injustice is done to 
the man who declares he suffers it 
voluntarily. 

** And now,” continued the young 
man, with quite altered looks, and 
the most passionate expression, tak- 
ing his fair friend by the hand— 
‘ And now, if you select me to be 
your servant, you impart to me such 
happiness as I have hitherto had no 
idea of. Be assured,” exclaimed he, 
kissing her hand, “ be assured, you 
could have found no fonder, more 
devoted, more faithful and discreet 
servant!” 

How composed did the fair lady 
feel herself after this declaration !— 
She ventured to shew her tenderness 
in the liveliest manner: she pressed 
his hands, drew nearer him, and laid 
her head upon his shoulder. They 
had not remained long in this posi- 
tion, when he sought gently to with- 
draw himself from her, and began, 
not without sadness: ‘ Is it possi- 
ble for a man to be placed in more 
singular circumstances? I am con- 
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strained to withdraw from you, and 
to do myself the greatest violence, at 
a moment when | should surrender 
myself to the sweetest feelings. | 
dare not at present appropriate the 
good fortune which awaits me in 
your arms. Alas! the delay may 
cheat me of my fairest hopes !” 

The lady inquired anxiously after 
the cause of this singular disclosure. 

«« When I was just about to finish 
my studies at Bologna,” he replied, 
“and was using my utmost exer- 
tions to qualify myself for my future 
destination, I fell into a severe ill- 
ness, which threatened, if not to take 
away my life, at least to derange my 
bodily and mental powers. In the 
greatest extremity, and under the 
most violent bodily pain, did I make 
a vow to the Holy Virgin, that if she 
would restore me to health, I would 
pass a whole year in strict fasting, 
and refrain from all enjoyments, of 
whatever kind they might be. Al- 
ready have I kept my vow ten months 
in the strictest manner; and, reflect- 
ing on the benefit I had received, the 
time has not at all seemed long to me, 
since I have not found it difficult to 
forego many a customary and well- 
known pleasure. But what an eter- 
nity will the two months which re- 
main be to me; seeing that before the 
expiration of that term I may not 
participate in a pleasure which sur- 
passes all conception! Do not let the 
time seem long to you, and do not 
withdraw that favour which you have 
so freely reserved for me !” 

Our fair one, not singularly gratified 
with this explanation, “did yet recover 
better spirits, when her friend, after 
some consideration, went on to say: 
“It is not without much apprehen- 
sion, that I venture to make a proposal 
to you, and to point out the means by 
which I may be sooner released from 
my vow. If I could find any one who 
would undertake to keep the vow as 
strictly and certainly as myself, and 
share with me the time which still 
remains, I should be so much the 
sooner free, and then nothing would 
stand in the way of our wishes.— 
Would you not consent, my gentle 
friend, to remove a part of the ob- 
stacle which opposes us ? To none but 
the most trustworthy person can I give 
a share of my vow: it is severe, for 
it allows me only to partake of bread 
and water twice a day, and at night 
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to pass only a few hours upon a hard 
couch; and, in spite of all my engage- 
ments, I have to say a great many 
prayers. When it is impossible for 
me, as was the case to- day, to avoid 
appearing é at an entertainment, I dare 
not on that account postpone my 
duty; I have to resist the allure- 
ments of all the dainties that are 
presented. Could you but resolve 
likewise to observe for a month all 
these laws, you would take still more 
pleasure in the possession of a friend, 
from the consciousness of having 
gained him yourself by so praise- 
worthy an undertaking.” 

It was not without dissatisfaction 
that the lady heard the obstacles 
which stood in the way of her in- 
clination; yet the love she bore the 
youth was so much increased by his 
presence, that no trial seemed to her 
too severe, provided it secured the 
possession of an object so worthy of 
her affections. She therefore with 
much courtesy replied: ‘‘ My worthy 
friend! the miracle by which you 
recovered your health is a matter of 
such importance to myself, and in- 
spires me with so much respect, that 
I esteem it a pleasure and a duty to 
share the vow, which you in conse- 
quence are bound to fulfil. I rejoice 
in being enabled to give you so cer- 
tain a proof of my affection. I will 
follow your directions most exactly ; 
and, till you yourself absolve me, no- 
thing shall lead me from the path to 
which you introduce me.” 

After the young man had punc- 
tually agreed with her about the con- 
ditions, under which she might spare 
him the half of his vow, he took his 
leave, with the assurance that he 
would speedily pay her another visit, 
and see if she were constant in her 
purpose. And so she was forced to let 
him go, and part from her without a 
squeeze of the hand, without a kiss— 
with scarcely a significant look. 

It was fortunate for her that her 
singular resolution gave her occupa- 
tion, for she had much to do in com- 
pletely changing her way of life.— 
First, the fine flowers and leaves were 
swept out, which had been strewed 
for his reception; and then, instead 
of the soft downy couch, came a hard 
unkindly pallet, upon which, for the 
first time in her life, with scarcely 
enough of bread and water, she lay 
down in the evening. On the follow- 
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ing day she was busy cutting out and 
sewing shirts, a certain number of 
which she had promised to get ready 
for a charity house. While engaged 
in this new and uncomfortable em- 
ployment she kept entertaining her 
fancy with the image of her dear 
friend, and the hope of future happi- 
ness; and amid such ideas, her scanty 
fare seemed to give her heart-strength- 
ening nourishment. 

Thus passed one week, and, at the 
end of it, the roses on her cheeks had 
already begun to wax somewhat pale. 
The clothes, which used to fit her 
well, had become too wide; her limbs, 
which were wont to be so sprightly 
and vigorous, had grown languid and 
weak, when her friend appeared 
again, and by his visit gave her new 
life and strength. He exhorted her to 
persist in her purpose, cheered her 
by his example, and through these 
trials shewed her from afar the pros- 
pect of undisturbed enjoyment and 
felicity. He staid but a short while, 
and promised soon to return. 

The work of beneficence again pro- 
ceeded with increased activity; and 
no abatement was made in the strict- 
ness of diet. But, alas! at the same 
time, she could not have been more ex- 
hausted by the severest disease. Her 
friend, who visited her again at the 
end of the week, looked upon her 
with the greatest compassion, and 
strengthened her with the thought 
that half the time was now gone by. 

The unusual fasting, praying, and 
working became daily more burden- 
some, and the excessive abstemious- 
ness seemed entirely to derange the 
sound health of a body, which had 
been accustomed to ease and rich 
nourishment. The fair lady could at 
length no longer hold her feet, and 
was compelled, in spite of the warm 
weather, to wrap herself in double 
and triple clothing, that she might in 
some measure support the internal 
heat now almost totally vanishing. 
Nay, she could no longer remain in 
an erect position, and was even at 
length compelled to keep her bed. 

What reflections was she there 
forced to make regarding her condi- 
tion! How often did that strange oc- 
currence pass before her mind ; and 
how grieved was she, when ten days 
had elapsed without her being visited 
by the friend who had cost her such 
extreme sacrifices ! On the other hand, 
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however, in these hours of melan- 
choly, her complete recovery was pre- 
paring—yes, it was decided! For 
soon after, when her friend appeared, 
sat down upon the very same seat on 
which he had listened to her first de- 
claration, and was encouraging her 
kindly, nay, in some measure, ten- 
derly, to hold out with stedfastness 
the short time that remained, she in- 
terrupted him with smiles, and said : 
“‘No farther persuasion is requisite, 
my worthy friend; and I will keep 
my vow these few days with pa- 
tience, and with the conviction that 
you have imposed it upon me for my 
good. I am too weak at present to 
express my gratitude as I feel it. 
You have preserved me! You have 
restored me to myself! and I shall 
acknowledge that it is to you I owe 
my whole existence from this time 
forth. 

“Truly! my husband was wise 
and prudent, and knew the heart of 
woman! He was just enough not 
to chide me for an inclination which 
might arise in my bosom by his fault 
—yes, he was magnanimous enough 
to postpone his right to the demands 
of nature. But-you, sir, are both 
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discreet and good; you have made 
me feel that, in addition to that in- 
clination, there is something else 
within us which can counterbalance 
it; that we are capable of renouncing 
every accustomed enjoyment, and ba- 
nishing from us even our warmest 
wishes. You have introduced me into 
this school through error and hope. 
But both are no longer necessary, 
when we have made ourselves ac- 
quainted with the good and mighty 
faculties which dwell within us so si- 
lently and peacefully, and which con- 
tinue,—till they gain the mastery in 
the house,—at least by tender admo- 
nitions incessantly to make us aware 
of their presence. Farewell! my friend. 
I shall see you in future with plea- 
sure. -Do to your fellow-citizens as 
you have done to me. And let it 
be your task, not only to explain the 
perplexities which too easily arise re- 
garding property ; but to shew them 
also, by gentle guidance and by ex- 
ample, that in every human being the 
power of virtue germs in secret. Uni- 
versal esteem will be your reward ; 
and more than the highest statesman 
or the greatest hero, will you merit 
the name of Father of your Country.” 
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Tue sky is dark behind, Jack, 
The sky is dark before ; 

And we drive along in a current strong, 
Without helm, sail, or oar. 


We know not whither we wend, Jack, 
And we know not whence we come; 

We are sure that our voyage must end, Jack, 
But where is the haven-home? 


No star in the sky to guide, Jack, 
But all is dark, dark, dark ; 

And still colder runs the tide, Jack, 
The longer floats our bark. 


We hear not the noise of the stream, Jack, 
But we feel that we hurry on— 

And where we shall go—shall we never know, 
Till the weary voyage is done. 


And when our bark has arrived, Jack, 
Oh, what will the welcome be? 

Why, no one can tell, whether ill or well, 
It will fare for thee and me. 


So hand me the bottle aft, Jack, 
And I'll hand it you fore again ; 
And, cheered by the thoughtless draught, Jack, 


We'll float down the darksome main. 
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A series of autobiographies has 
been started, and it is unnecessary to 
say that the collection is interesting 
and amusing in the highest degree. 
If the managers of the concern wish 
to add the autobiography of the new 
member for St. Ives, the representa- 
tive of Mr. Wellesley Pole, to their 
list, he has supplied them the means 
in the last number of the New Monthly 
Magazine—whether it will contri- 
bute to the interest of their series we 
do not presume to assert. For our 
own parts, however, we shall say that 
it has made us laugh excessively. 

In imitation of Fraser’s Magazine 
the New Monthly has taken up the 
practice of giving portraits of literary 
characters ; but, without unduly flat- 
tering ourselves, we think the imi- 
tation has not been successful. We 
back our Mrs. Norton against their 
Mrs. Norton—indeed, the lady her- 
self has been pleased to express her 
superior satisfaction at the usage 
she has received from us; and as 
the only gentlemen they have as 
yet selected as the patterns and ex- 
emplars of the living literary cha- 
racters of England are Messrs. Paul 
Pry Poole, Spy Cooper, and Pelham 
Bulwer, we think they will find it 
hard to continue the line with due 
consistency, unless their next por- 
traits give us the venerable coun- 
tenances of Rophino Lacy, Felix 
M‘Donough, and Robert Warren, of 
30, Strand. But, be that as it may, 
we have a few words to say at pre- 
sent on the thirteen pages and a half, 
which Mr. Bulwer has in the num- 
ber before us devoted to himself. 

In the course of his essay on his 
interesting subject he tells us that 
philosophy is his forte, and accord- 
ingly the article opens with some 
philosophical reflections on English 
literature, as follows— 


“ The great first cause why our English 
literature has obtained so high a character 
for truth and nature is, that it has always 
reflected, as in a mirror, the age which 
was passing over it. The chivalric ro- 
mances were filled with the spirit of their 
times. The dramas, with their passionate 
poetry and rich variety of incident, were 
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transcripts of their own wild and adven- 
turous day. The Revolution next left its 
mental imprint. Milton embodied the 
stern energy of resistance which had been 
in action, while the satire of Hudibras, 
and the light and licentious comedies which 
followed, were no less faithful pictures of 
the wit and profligate indulgence which 
then prevailed. The ensuing age was one 
of political intrigue rather than of excite- 
ment,” &c. 


Our autobiographer here makes 
some rather unexpected discoveries. 
In our early English literature we 
had no chivalrous romances worth 
speaking of. Sir Philip Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia can scarcely be deemed an ex- 
ception, and if not, there is no other. 
The dramas referred to, appeared in 
the last days of Elizabeth, precisely 
at the least wild and adventurous 
period of the whole century. Mil- 
ton and Butler, here described as 
the creatures of the revolution, died, 
the former fourteen, the latter eight 
years, before that event occurred ; and 
it would be hard indeed to connect 
the pervading ideas of Paradise Lost 
with the politics of its author’s par- 
ty. Why the age of Marlborough’s 
wars should have lacked excitement, 
is a theorem which we do not pre- 
tend to solve; but as the passage is 
infinitely fine writing, we suppose its 
dicta must pass unquestioned by the 
admirers of that species of commo- 
dity. 

After a passing kick at the coarse- 
ness of Fielding and Smollett, and a 
single sentence bestowed on ‘the 
poetical age just departed,” we come 
to the great author of our own times. 
There is no mistake. The man is 
Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer. Hath 
he not said it in the following sen- 
tences : 


“ With that keen perception of reality, 
which is the executive power of genius, he 
has entered into the spirit of his own 
times. Mr. Bulwer is the first novelist 
who has placed his best reward, and his 
great aim, in the utility of his writings. 
He has seen, that in order to improve, we 
must first enlighten; and that ridicule, if 
not the test of truth, is, at least, a good 
conductor to its lightning. His genius 
has taken service with reality. In every 


oe 


® From p. 437 to p. 450 of the New Monthly Magazine, No. CXXV. May, 1831. 
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event he has wrought out, in every cha- 
racter he has created, he has never had the 
actual out of mind; and his works are 
living pictures, filled with the crimes and 
the virtues, the thoughts and the feelings, 
the hopes and the fears which are now 
among us in daily operation.” 

Shade of Le Sage, blush, if shades 
can blush, to think how you are 
eclipsed. Bulwer is the very first 
novelist whose works contain living 
pictures filled with the crimes and 
the virtues, &c. &c. which are in 
daily operation. Gil Blas is nothing 
—Candide, nothing—The Vicar of 
Wakefield, nothing—Tom Jones no- 
thing. As for Scott and his progeny, 
they are disposed of in a word—Scott 
is poetical, and, as we gladly admit 
that Bulwer is not, the baronet has 
no chance against the M. P. But, 
giving up these overthrown writers, 
there is still one for whom we shall 
plead. We stand up for Anne of 
Swansea. Perish the other novelists, 
from Cervantes to Sir Walter, but 
the lady’s fame we must uphold. 
She, at least, is worthy of being 
compared with the author of Pel- 
ham. Her plots are more original, 
her delineation of character as strik- 
ing, her reflections as profound, her 
historical lore as recherché. We shall 
probably some day compare, with 
all requisite minuteness, the chefs- 
d’euvre of these great authors, and, 
by a most searching and impartial 
analysis, endeavour to award with 
unbiassed judgment the relative rank, 
in romantic lore, of the fair author 
of Secrets in every Mansion and the 
‘‘ highly intellectual as well as hand- 
some” gentlemen to whom the town 
is obliged for Pelham. 

It was a mere accident of chro- 
nology that prevented Mr. Bulwer 
from being a Scott or a Byron, a 
Wordsworth or a Coleridge. 

“ Mr. Bulwer is essentially imbued with 
the spirit of poetry: perhaps, born a few 
years sooner, he would have been a poet 
only; but, though circumstances do not 
make genius, they certainly have much to 
do with its direction. He had early read 
largely, and seen much of society: his 
judgment thus balanced his imagination, 
and the same accuracy of observation 
which has since shewn itself to be one of 
his most characteristic merits, told him, 
that the celebrity of one age must be sought 
in an opposite path by its successor, We 
had been rich in poetry, even to luxury ; 
and when has not luxury led to satiety 2?” 
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It was fortunate that he was born 
so late. He else would have been a 
poet only—nothing more than that 
trite and every day character. How 
completely he has escaped from that 
melancholy imputation may be seen 
in his Siamese Twins. 

He schooled himself, however, for 
the high vocation to which he was 
afterwards to be called by writing 
romance and sentiment. His earlier 
works had but one fault—but that 
was fatal—they were too intensely 
beautiful. He admits their beauty, 
and regrets it. People were tired of 
Ivanhoe and such ordinary compo- 
sitions, and Mr. Bulwer got out of 
the line. He had “ a brighter and a 
higher aim,” and therefore he wrote 
Pelham. It was a bright and high 
effort. 

This illustrious work made an im- 
mense sensation. 

“ Pelham, one of the most successful 
novels of our day,” [this is rather too much 
in the usual puff line, ] ‘‘ appeared in 1828. 
Its delineations were too true not to be 
taken as personal affronts in these days, 
when every author is identified with his 
hero, if in that hero there is anything that 
offends. If we except the Literary Ga- 
xeite, which perceived and did justice to 
the extraordinary mind then putting forth 
its powers, ‘the whole commons’ of pe- 
riodicals, like those ‘in Kent, were up in 
arms.’ One represented Pelham as an in- 
solent sneer at the middle ranks, repro- 
bated the effeminacy of perfumes, and 
talked of an English cook and the Magna 
Charta, their own and their country’s con- 
stitution, in a breath. 


Others, again, con- 
sidered it as,’’ &c. 


» 45 

The deep critical perception of the 
Literary Gazetle is here the object 
most worthy of applause. Can any 
body conjecture why the Gazette 
puffed Pelham? The work was pub- 
lished at a certain house in New Bur- 
lington Street; but that could not 
have any thing to do with the mat- 
ter. No—it was sheer admiration of 
the extraordinary mind then putting 
forth its powers—nothing else. 

Mr. Bulwer then proceeds to in- 
form us that the great charm of his 
magnum opus is the mind that breaks 
out in every part. An English Reche- 
foucault, he assures us, might be made 
from its pages. In justice to himself, 
however, he feels obliged to add, that 
the Bulwerian maxims would abound 
in feeling of a higher sense of excel- 
lence, in which the Frenchman is so 
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deficient. In order to convince of 
this, he quotes two or three, “ the 
truth of whose thoughts can only be 
equalled by the grace of their ex- 
pression.” Of these admirable apo- 
phthegms we take one :— 


“ The object of education is to instil 
principles which are hereafter to guide and 
instruct us; facts are only desirable so far 
as they illustrate those principles; prin- 
ciples ought, therefore, to precede facts.” 


i. e. to say, digestion ought to pre- 
cede eating. We admit that it would 
not be easy to find such wise reflec- 
tions as this in Rochefoucault. 

Then succeeds a catalogue of the 
other immortal productions of the au- 
tobiographer, prefaced by an observa- 
tion of Lord Byron, “‘ who makes a 
very true remark in one of his let- 
ters, that the most prolific authors 
have always been the most popular.” 
Heaven heip his Lordship! The 
same was said many a long day be- 
fore he was born, but with no great 
quantity of truth. All the Greek 
authors of renown, of whatever kind, 
can be comprised in four or five 
quartos—the Latin in two. His 
Lordship’s own Childe Harold and 
Don Juan, which are the only long 
works he ever wrote—and of which 
he was thinking when he made the 
remark—would find room in three 
or four numbers of our magazine. 
Even Sir Walter Scott, with all his 
multifarious polygraphy—what is he 
beside the goodly Summa Theologie 
of Thomas Aquinas, or Viner’s Com- 
pendious Abridgment of the Statute 
Law. Homer himself has left behind 
him less than thirty thousand verses 
—no more than a five or six hundred 
page volume. What Lord Byron, or 
those who said it before him, thought 
of, was the quantity of mind directed 
in various ways which a great writer 
evolved in the course of his career. 
His Lordship certainly never imagined 
that the production of half a dozen, or 
half a score of trumpery novels, and 
some hundred pages of dull verse, was 
such a prolificness as to render the 
name of the author worthy of being 
popular. It would be easy indeed to 
prove the very reverse. But it is of 
no consequence. 

Of the Disowned—but hold! Sup- 
pose we extract, as he suggests, all 
the piquant maxims of the article 
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before us, and weaving them into a 
pretty garland under the title of 


EDVARDI BULVERI DE _ SEIPSO 
APOPHTHEGMATA. 


I. Mr. Bulwer upon himself in general. 


“ Young, rich, (?) and high-born, Mr. 
Bulwer lacked many of the ordinary excite- 
ments to exertion. * * ° * 
We must remember, that to this class Mr. 
Bulwer belongs, in order to do justice to 
the energy of mind which has so nobly pre- 
ferred exertion to indulgence.” 


II. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of ‘« Weeds 
and Wild Flowers,’’ ‘* The Rebel,’”’ 
and his first prose work, ‘‘ Falk- 
land.” 


‘* Each of these productions bears the 
same stamp—the broad arrow of genius. 
3ut they were too selfishly beautiful.” 


Il]. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of ‘‘ Pel- 
ham,’? and “ The Disowned.’’ 


“ Pelham was a moral Diorama—a view 
of London, as it is. The Disowned was a 
poetical and imaginative picture, but not 
the less true because the colours were 
created and combined rather than copied. 
It is not, perhaps, fair to ascribe YOUR OWN 
supposed plan to an author, but WE have 
always thought that the Disowned was the 
finest illustration of ambition possible—an 
illustration, too, of its many varieties. 

* « * * a 
Mordaunt is one of those ideals of excel- 
lence which WE respect an author for con- 
ceiving. The Disowned also developed a 
new talent, that of description: there are 
several landscapes as beautiful and as Eng- 
lish as those of our natural painter, Col- 
lins.”’ 


IV. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of “ Dem 


vereux.’” 


‘“‘ For OURSELVES,” [7. e. divested of the 
critical plural myself ?] “ we are free to 
confess, that Devereux is our favourite of all 
Mr. Bulwer’s works. It is at once an his- 
torical, philosophical, and a poetical novel. 
The historical scenes have that which is 
usually admitted as the great merit of his- 
torical fiction, verisimilitude—if not ex- 
actly what people did do, it was exactly 
what they might be supposed to have 
done: to use a theatrical phrase, the illu- 
sion is well supported. But they have 
also another great and peculiar merit, the 
lesson pointed for the apprehension of even 
the most careless reader. Moral know- 
ledge is the fine gold extracted from the 
crucible of moral satire.” 


V. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of the pro- 


















































































































priety of puffing oneself in one’s own 
publisher’s own Magazine. 


“ Mr. Bulwer himself says, that to do 
justice to a great man [i. e. Mr. B.] “ is 
the highest of literary pleasures.” 


VI. Mr. Bulwer’s parallel in the 
manner of Plutarch, between Pelham 
and Devereux. 


“It is curious to mark the likeness of 
position and the dissimilarity of character 
between Pelham and Devereux : both are 
young, noble, panting, first for pleasure, 
next for worldly distinction ; and both are 
fops, ‘mandarins of the first class;’ but 
still how different. Pelham’s worldliness 
is the philosophy of his calm, calculating, 
yet high nature: that of Devereux, on the 
contrary, is a disguise and a security. The 
coxcombry of Pelham is like a cast from 
his features; that of Devereux is a mask 
to his face. The difference is imagination 
in the one, the want of it in the other. 
This is especially shewn in their love :— 
love, which if but an episode in the active 
life of man, is a lasting influence in his 
ideal one. We do not think the most sus- 
ceptible,”’ &c. 


We may stop at the end of the 
page. The fine writing however of 
this passage suggests a similar train 
of thoughts to our mind. “ It is cu- 
rious to mark the likeness of position, 
and the dissimilarity of character, 
between Charles Wright and Edward 
Bulwer; both are sparkling, genu- 
ine, panting first for renown in their 
several lines, next for pay; and both 
are puffmongers, ‘ mandarins of the 
first class ;* but still how different. 
Charles Wright’s puffery is the phi- 
losophy of his open, paid for, calcu- 
lating, and over-the-counter nature : 
that of Bulwer, on the contrary, 
is done under disguise and with due 
security. The puffs of Wright are 
written by amiable authors, honestly 
paid by him at so much a line—that 
of Bulwer is concocted by himself 
with a mask upon his face. The dif- 
ference is, that one wants to palm 
off his champagne, the other his no- 
vels, as prime. This is,” &c. &c. &c. 


VII. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of “ Paul 
Clifford.” 

** Paul Clifford is at once a political 
satire, a romance of middle life; a practi- 
cal and moral treatise, put forth in the po- 
pular form of a novel.” 

* * * * . 

“ Asa matter of taste, we have owned 

to liking Devereux the best ; but as mat- 
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ter of principle, we give the preference to 
Paul Clifford. The use of the last is 
more actual and immediate.” 


Much more follows, which we 
have not time to extract; but it all 
goes to prove that Paul Clifford is one 
of the most magnificent books ever 
written. Q. E. D. 

VIII. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of the 

“* Siamese Twins.”’ 


“We have heard the term satire ob- 
jected to, as applied to the Siamese 
Twins ;’? [how strange!] “ we confess it 
does not belong to the Sunday-newspaper 
school of satirists, in which real names and 
nicknames, personality and brutality con- 
stitute what is called a powerful article; 
but if abuse is not the whole of wit, to wit 
—the keen and the ready—this poem 
may well lay claim. Jf Mr. Bulwer wants 
any thing,” (impossible, good sir! impos- 
sible!] “it is that innate gaiety, which in a 
writer, like good spirits in a companion, 
carries us along with it. Mr. Bulwer’s 
serious satire is more apparent than his 
more playful vein, simply because the one 
has, and the other has not, the impress of 
his own mind. Nothing, especially in 
poetry, divides opinion more than great 
originality ; readers are at fault when no 
good old rule is at hand to serve as a 
gauge—and when at a loss, it is always 
safest to condemn. To be the first to 
praise requires more self-reliance than the 
generality of people possess, and the Sia- 
mese Twins is too different from its pre- 
decessors for early opinions to be safely 
trusted to walk alone. But its feelings 
and its thoughts, ‘ the deep and the true,’ 
daily become more familiar; the fine pas- 
sage is remembered—the exquisite expres- 
sion quoted—and the laurel puts forth its 
green boughs, leaf by leaf, till it stands 
forth a stately tree. This poem is dedi- 
cated to his muther—genius making affec- 
tion as beautiful in expression as it is in 
spirit. We cannot conceive a more touch- 
ing tribute. Mr. Bulwer’s father died 
when he was but three years of age, and 
the care of his education devolved on a 
mother, whose love and whose pride must 
equally be gratified by the result.” 


Hum! we remember what a pret- 
ty figure Pelham’s mother cuts in 
the novel, ‘in every character of 
which he (Mr. B.) had never the ac- 
tual out of mind.” We agree, how- 
ever, with Mr. Bulwer, in thinking 
that the Sunday newspapers would 
hardly accept the Siamese Twins as a 
present ; (we leave it to T. * * * * and 
C.***** * * * *)_that his play- 
ful vein is not apparent—that read- 
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ers were at fault to find any thing to 
praise—and that it is a work very 
likely to be put forth leaf by leaf, for 
purposes more useful than any to 
which its author ever expected it 
would be applied. 


IX. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of the 
manner in which he has here puffed 
himself in this autobiography. 


“ We have now, as far as our power ex- 
tends, done our duty (for what is justice 
but a duty?) to this extraordinary writer. 
If we have cordially expressed our admi- 
ration, it is because we have cordially felt 
it, We have neither attempted to detail 
the stories nor describe the characters; 
the meagre sketch of a tale, or the bare 
outline of a character, is as a skeleton, 
which requires to be clothed in flesh be- 
fore it can rise up in grace or beauty. 
We have endeavoured to give our own 
strong impression,” &c. 


Very well done, indeed. 


X. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, 
in which he has not been noticed. 


“ We cannot but remark on the singu- 
lar silence preserved towards the most ris- 
ing author of their day,” [Bulwer to wit, ] 
“in the two pseudo-called great Reviews, 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly. The for- 
mer might have hesitated to censure in the 
very beginning, made wise by experience : 
for nothing is more mortifying than your 
own prophecy unfulfilled ; and it is some- 
what disagreeable to find the general judg- 
ment in direct opposition to your criticism. 
We may suppose that Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, &c. have served as landmarks. 
Every one of these names are now stand- 
ard ones in our ‘ land’s language ;’ and 
the Reviewer is remembered by his injus- 
tice. Mr. Jeffrey was the Judge Jeffries 
of literature—a most partial and unjust 
judge. The faculty of appreciation, that 
highest sign of a great mind, was wanting 
in his: and, take the range of our first- 
rate authors, they are all instances of pub- 
lic opinion reversing the verdict which 
proceeded from his tribunal. As for the 
Quarterly, we all know it is too well train- 
ed, to wander beyond the districts of Mo- 
ravia. It has not room, forsooth, for 
works that are in every one’s hands, whose 
thoughts and whose feelings are actuating 
thousands; but let a dull tragedy, now as 
much forgotten as the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, whose name it bears; or a 
volume of travels, whose young writer 
carefully records the slender ankles and 
dark eyes of every Spanish girl with whom 
he had a flirtation; or let the laureate of 
Wat Tyler, and the apotheosis ot George 
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III." put forth the poetical annals of the 
pantry, and mark in italics the pathos of 
a young lady, not ringing her bell for 
coals or candles ;—let any of these issue 
from Albemarle-street, and the Quarterly 
at once finds room for analysis and adula- 
tion. The truth is, that we have no grest 
literary Review, each being engrossed in” 


—any thing but reviewing the works 
of ‘the most rising author of his 
day.” But what do you think of 
calling Jeffrey ‘‘ the Judge Jeffries of 
literature?”’ Call you this backing 
your friend? The Whig member for 
Lord Fitzwilliam ought to call out 
the Whig member for Long Welles- 
ley. They need not put bullets in 
their pistols: there is a case in point. 
Consult Tom Moore. 


XI. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of the Re- 
views and Magazines by which he 
has been noticed. 


“ Who shall deny that the great body of 
critics are made up of unsuccessful writers? 
—the inferior magazines and journals are 
truly the refuge for the literary destitute. 
Men who are anonymous are usually abu- 
sive, and want of principle and want of 
responsibility are only too synonymous. 
Nothing can be perfect in this world, but 
two rules would greatly conduce to the 
perfectibility of criticism :—the first to 
speak, not of the author, but of his works; 
his pages, not himself, are amenable to 
your remarks: secondly, to do away with 
the present anonymous system ; this would 
have a double advantage; it would force 
the critic to be just, if not generous, for 
his own sake—fur men weigh opinions for 
which they are to be instantly answerable ; 
and also, when the critic is known, the 
public would be able to judge, from pre- 
vions knowledge of what he had himself 
done, how far he was competent to decide 
on the labours of others; but our present 
literary bush-fighting is as deteriorating as 
it is disgraceful. There are some excellent 
remarks, and written in the best spirit of 
criticism, in the dedicatory epistle to * Paul 
Clifford.’ ” 


The last sentence, which we have 
taken the liberty of marking in ita- 
lics, is one of the most beautiful spe- 
cimens of the puff oblique we ever 
recollect. As for the staple of the ar- 
gument, be it observed, that Bulwer 
himself is here writing anonymously, 
in a magazine filled with anonymous 
papers, and therefore that the abuse 
of the practice is a little out of place. 
If the criticism to which Bulwer has 
been subject had been honestly dealt 
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forth, we fear that he would have 
little reason to exult in the presence 
or absence of a name attached to it. 


XII. Mr. Bulwer’s opinion of his 
electioneering placard for South- 
wark. 


“If first-rate talents, enlarged and li- 
beral views, strong and noble principles, 
can make one man’s future an object and 
benefit to his country, we are justified in 
the high anticipations with which we look 
forward to Mr. Bulwer’s future. Last 
year, he was eagerly solicited, by a large 
body of its most respectable inhabitants, to 
stand for Southwark, Reluctance to op- 
pose Mr. Calvert made him decline the 
honour ; but we cannot conclude this ar- 
ticle better than by part of his first decla- 
ration of public faith—‘ I should have 
founded my pretensions, had I addressed 
myself to your notice, upon that warm 
and hearty sympathy in the great interests 
of the people, which, even as in my case, 
without the claim of a long experience or 
the guarantee of a public name, you have 
so often, and I must add, so laudably, 
esteemed the surest and the highest re- 
commendation to your favour. And, gen- 
tlemen, to the eager wish, I will not hesi- 
tate to avow that I should have added the 
determined resolution to extend and widen, 
in all their channels, those pure and living 
truths which can alone circulate through 
the vast mass of the community that poli- 
tical happiness so long obstructed from the 
many, and so long adulterated even for the 
few.” 

Have we not read the most of 
those fine words already? Are they 
not written in five hundred election- 
eering addresses, every time our le- 
gislators are let loose upon the pub- 
lic? They are, of course, doctored 
up for the present occasion, reform 
and all that being the order of the 
day; but they are the old and well- 
trained words after all, though per- 
haps pressed into somewhat extraor- 
dinary service. Pray, Mr. Bulwer, 
what did you mean by “ extending 
and widening ¢ruths.” Are not 
truths ever and aye the same in all 
their dimensions of length, breadth, 
and thickness? That you might 
widen the channels in which truth is 
to run, is perhaps possible, though 
the figure even so is bad, and you 
are hardly the person from whom 
such a task is to be expected; but 
you can no more widen or extend 
a truth, than you can widen or ex- 
tend a sunbeam. However, it is all 
one. 
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Here somebody will say, or if he 


will not, we shall ourselves say it for 


him, how do you know that this 
paper in the New Monthly Magazine, 
in which all these fine things about 
the Bulwerian writings is the com- 
position of the Bulwer itself? 

We answer, first by external evi- 
dence. In the first place * * * 
Fee HEE eer Seree@ 
&c. Secondly, 
es *# * * * * € 


place, Hill 


*** * 


Colburn himself 
In the third 
Paul Pry in person 

* « 
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Lastly, Bulwer at * * * * * * 











Secondly, by internal evidence. 
Good reader, are you anxious to 
know who Mr. Bulwer is, with his 
birth and parentage? 


“ Edward Earle Lytton Bulwer is the 
third and youngest son of General Bulwer, 
of Heydon Hall, Norfolk, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heiress of Richard War- 
burton Lytton, of Knebworth Park, Herts. 
Both these are very ancient families. The 
Bulwers have possessed lands still held by 
them in Wood Dalling, Norfolk, since the 
Conquest; and Knebworth has been the 
property of the Lyttons since the reign of 
Henry VII., when it passed into the hands 
of the first De Lytton, of Lytton, in Der- 
byshire, Treasurer to that King, and Go- 
vernor of Boulogne Castle. Mr. E. Lyt- 
ton Bulwer has two brothers: one, William, 
the present proprietor of Heydon Hall; 
the other, Henry, the present Member for 
Wilton: with both of these he has been 
sometimes confounded. Both in the pa- 
ternal and maternal branches, Mr. Bul- 
wer’s family is connected, by ancient inter- 
marriages, with some of the most distin- 
guished in England—viz. the De Greys, 
ancestors of the Lords of Walsingham; the 
Cecils, of the Marquess of Exeter; the 
Spencers, of the Duke of Marlborough; 
the St. Johns, of Bletsoe; the Lords Falk- 
land; the Wyndhams, of Felbrig; the 
Longuevilles,” &c. &c.—See Collins's Ba- 
ronetage and Peerage. 


His education? 


“ We believe Mr. E. L. Bulwer was 
never at a public school.” 


His marriage ? 

‘Mr. Bulwer married Rosina, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Francis Massey 
Wheeler, Esq., of Lizard Connel, Limerick, 
grandson of Hugh Lord Massey, by Anna, 
daughter of Archdeacon Doyle.” 


A marriage, we are happy to learn 
on such good authority, of a kind 
that ranks him ‘‘ among the instances 
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that genius is very compatible with 
domestic happiness.” By the way, 
we remember a picture of a Mrs. 
Wheeler as frontispiece to a work 
written by a man of the name of 
Thomson, which, we think, treated 
generally of polygamy and popula- 
tion. Who is she? 

His manners? 

“ Mr. Bulwer is silent and reserved in 
society; but this may in some measure 
arise from his extreme distaste to mixing 
with it: for at times nothing can exceed 
the flashing wit of his gayer converse, un- 
less it be the originality and interest of his 
more serious discourse.” 

His appearance? 

“We often hear complaints that the 
author does net sustain the beau ideal of 
his hero; this complaint, at least, cannot 
be made of Mr. Bulwer. His appearance 
is distinguished, his features chiselled and 
regular, and the whole expression of his 
face highly intellectual as well as hand- 
some.” 

All this, we submit, bespeaks a 
rather intimate acquaintance ; but the 
yuotations—aye, the quotations— 
Here are a few taken faithfully from 
the New Monthly :— 

1. “ Mr. Bulwer’s first works, to 
use his own words, were brought from 


“ae 





—— the poet’s golden land, 

Where thought finds happiest voice and 
glides along 

into the silver rivers of sweet song.’ 





2. “* Mr. Bulwer’s writings belong 
to those earlier days, when, fo quote 
himself, ‘Romance, that bright ma- 
giclan,’ was wont 
“ *O’er the dim glades of duller life to fling 


Hues from the sun and blossoms from the 
spring.’ ”’ 





3. “* Mr. Bulwer seems to have laid 
it down as a principle, that, though 
poetry may ‘ breathe the difficult 
height of the iced mountain-tops,’ 
its most precious gift, as he beauti- 
fully says, is 


sé 





To sing over all, 
Making the common air most musical.’ ”’ 
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4. “ Mr. Bulwer’s inexpressibly 
touching account of Devereux’s abid- 
ing affection, when, /o quote an exgut- 
site passage from the ‘ Milton’ in after- 
years, ‘her memory made the moon- 
light of his mind,’ and 
“¢ Her thoughts stole o’er like a spirit’s lay! 
Singing the darkness of his fate away.’”’ 


5. “ Mr. Bulwer’s exquisite single 
‘lines, painting by words,’ such as 
hopes, 


.» 


**¢ That colour while they point the goal ; 


or such a description as 
‘9 


“** The storm slept dark on the dull sea.’ 
&e. &c. &c. 


Gentle reader—we suppose you to 
be a most ardent student of our con- 
temporary literature, a lady or gen- 
tleman of unwearied patience, and 
inexhaustible memory—and we put 
it to you, have you the slightest re- 
collection of any one of these pas- 
sages so appositely introduced ?— 
Could you, if you were to be hanged 
for it to-morrow, illustrate any ar- 
gument, or support any position by 
a quotation from the works here 
quoted as glibly as if ‘‘ Milton, a 
poem” were Milton the poet? Not 
you, the halter would seize its prey, 
and you would gasp in vain for the 
neck-verse to release you from your 
perilous position. Is not this one 
circumstance proof positive that the 
excellent article we have been re- 
viewing is Bulwer’s own—that it is 
an autobiography? Joy to its illus- 
trious author! and when he makes 
his first speech in Parliament may 
we be there to hear! One thing is 
certain, that he has a right good 
opinion of himself, and that is no 
small recommendation in the house 
into which he is going. Let him, 
however, avoid drinking too much 
brandy to inspire confidence, re- 
membering the fate of another of his 
illustrious name. Adieu! 
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AUNT SUSAN, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


‘ Are there ony fo’ks i’ the house 
forby you, aunt?’ 

“What gars ye speer that, crea- 
ture? An’ what for are ye standin, 
gaping, and glouring that gate ?” 

“* Because—oh, aunt! I saw some- 
thing ben i’ your bedroom.” 

“Ye saw something ben i’ my 
bedroom, creature ? What was it?” 

“I dinna ken what it was. It 
was something.” 

“Why, but speak out, ye wasp: 
what was’t like ?” 

“It was like a man!” 

‘“‘A man in my bedroom at this 
time o’ night! how dare ye say sic 
a thing, ye little howlet ?’ 

“I didna say it was a man, for it 
was nae man. I only said it was like 
aman. An’, oh, aunt! its throat 
was cuttit, an’ its een were set in 
its head, an’ its hands were hangin 
sae powerless-like down; I’m sure 
it was the ghost of a murdered man.” 

‘‘ His presence be round about 
us! then we’re a’ gane! Did ever 
ony body hear sic an awsome-like 
story as that? Oh, what is to be- 
come 0’ us! kin, ye little brat, and 
send Andrew directly for your fa- 
ther; an’, d’ye hear, gar him take 
the best horse i’ the stable.” 

“But, aunt, I darena gang for 
the ghost o’ the murdered man.” 

‘* Hout, rin like a good bairn; ye 
ken the ghost’s ben the house in the 
bedroom.” 

« Na, na, it’s no there, for it 
vanished away out o’ the room, an’ 
me looking at it. Wad it no be 
better to send for the minister to 
pray against it an’ speak to it?” 

“‘No, no, Vear, I like not minis- 
ters speaking to spirits, for then 
there may come out confessions and 
secrets that neither ministers nor 
other men have aught to do with; 
and then, you know, if your father 
have murdered any body, or if your 
ae —— have murdered any body, 
or if I—oh! what was I going to 
say come stand near me, girl.” 

‘Eh! I don’t know. What were 
you going to say, aunt? Were you 
going to say, that if you had mur- 
dered any body, then the spirit might 
tell on you? I should account it an 


honest and respectable ghost if it 





did. I believe it was about this time 
last year that you lost my uncle, 
your husband, aunt?” 

At this question Aunt Susan ut- 
tered a loud shriek, held up her 
hands to heaven, her eyes rolled 
wildly, and, at length, she uttered 
these ominous words in a deep, half 
suppressed voice: ‘“‘ Is this the 
night?—this the night ?—the very 
night, as I live, of that dreadful 
trial! Then there was an eye in 
heaven and another in hell that saw 
the deed—that beheld it !—oh !” 

“ Whisht, whisht, dear aunt, an’ 
dinna scraugh that gate! It wad hae 
been a dreadfu’ thing if ony body 
had murdered my uncle. Pray tell 
me what he was like, for 1 can tell 
you precisely what the apparition 
was like that I saw.” 

‘Oh, creature, haud that tongue 
o’ yours, an’ dinna pit me out o’ my 
reason authegither; for there is a 
devil possesses you that can conjure 
things up out o’ the pit.” 

“* Hae patience, dear aunt, ye can 
be nae the waur o’ hearing distinct- 
ly what I saw. It was an auld man 
wi’ thin gray hair; he was long and 
lean, wi’ a snuff-brown coat an’ 
waistcoat. An’ there he was sitting 
on a muckle chair, wi’ his arms 
hangin down, his head leaned back 
ower the back o’ the chair, an’ his 
throat cuttit frae the ae side to the 
ither.”” 

At every sentence of this speech 
Aunt Susan uttered a shriek, and 
when Vear uttered the last sentence, 
Susan fell down in a fit, kicking and 
spurning for some time; and, at 
length, in stepped her brother-in- 
law, John Burgess, from a closet in 
which he stood concealed. He ap- 
peared in great perturbation of mind, 
while his only daughter, little Vear, 
was snapping her fingers and laugh- 
ing at him. “Do you believe it 
now, sir?” cried she, “I think | 
have her on the hip now.” 

He shook his raised fist and his 
head at her to make her hold her 
peace, and then lifting the rigid fe- 
male, he carried her gently to her 
own bed, and called in assistance. 
She recovered slowly and fearfully, 
and caused Burgess and the dairy- 
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maid to sit up with her all that 
night, while Vear was tripping 
through and through the house 
chanting the following stave in an 
under voice :— 
“ A fairy is a spirit sweet, 
A brownie kind and just too; 
But a ghaist row’d in its winding sheet, 
I own, is nought to trust to.” 


She slept in the kitchen bed with 
the other servant maid that night, 
declaring that she would never sleep 
with her aunt again for fear of the 
ghost, for that she was determined 
to leave her and it to their own so- 
ciety, and she was sure she would 
yet get some excellent fun with 
them. She proved as good as her 
word, for she would not go to sleep 
with her aunt again, but continued 
to sleep with the two maids in the 
kitchen, and Aunt Susan having be- 
come nervous and afraid to sleep by 
herself, was obliged also to change 
her bed for one nigher to society. 

But before proceeding further with 
the description of the scenes that 
took place at Ernet-holm, which was 
the name of John Burgess’s farm, 
it will, perhaps, be as good to give 
the history of Aunt Susan, which is 
rather an equivocal one. 

In the spring of the year 1777, 
John Burgess, whose father was 
then living, went to a great border 
hiring fair, where he engaged two of 
the prettiest girls for servants that 
his eyes had ever beheld. They 
were, indeed, beauties of the first 
order, but of a peculiar cast. Their 
eyes were full and blacker, and more 
bright than the purest jet, their hair 
like the wing of the raven, their 
forms of the most exquisite sym- 
metry, and their features of that 
expression of all others the most 
fascinating to amorous young men. 
In short, they were gypsies, real 
tinker gypsies, but discovering, by 
experience, their extraordinary at- 
tractions for the other sex, they 
went and hired themselves at a dis- 

tance from home by way of an ad- 
venture in pushing thei ir fortune. 
Jack Burgess was a dashing young 
farmer at that time, sorely kept in 
by an old niggardly father, but for 
ail that, beyond measure, fond of a 
bonny lass. Such a prize he never 
met with in his born days as these twe o 
lively, lovely, and altogether match- 
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less maidens. He could hardly credit 
his own senses when he found that he 
had actually engaged them for his fel- 
low labourers and daily companions. 
Such a vista of delicious sweets now 
opened before the eyes of Jack Bur- 
gess as youth’s enraptured eye never 
peeped through ! What glorious days 
and nights lay before him! Bound- 
less treasures of love, perhaps hard 
to be won, for the value of such ex- 
quisite charms was generally known 
and duly appreciated, but for that 
only the more dearly to be enjoyed ! 
In short, the time from the hiring- 
market until the term, proved an age 
to Jack Burgess. The two lovely 
brunettes were never from his mind’s 
eye, sleeping or waking, and twenty 
times a day would he endeavour to 
settle with himself which of the two 
was the prettiest ; but the thing was 
impossible. Their names were Su- 
san and Mary Kennedy. Susan was 
rather tallest, a very small degree 
stouter, and her manner was more 
frank, free, and volatile than the 
other; but the gentleness, beauty, 
and modesty of Mary, O they were be- 
yond all description ! Sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other, was supe- 
rior in his estimation, according to 
the temperament of his mind; but 
Susan oftenest. 

The term arrived, and the two 
maidens came home to their service. 
Jack, who was upon the look out, 
met them a short way from the house, 
welcomed them home—shook hands 
with them—praised their improved 
looks—asked after the health of their 
relations, and altogether shewed more 
kindness than a young master ought 
to have done. He could not help 
that kindness, it was the overflowing 
of an amorous heart. 

Not so with old Burgess, who was 
a crabbed, niggardly body, and though 
abundantly rich, kept his son’s poc- 
ket very bare, and himself hard at 
work. When he came into the kit- 
chen at night, with the muckle bible 
below his arm, to make family wor- 
ship, he looked hard at the two girls, 
“« Wha hae we gotten here the night ?”” 
said he—*‘ tinklers ?” 

** My certy goodman, but ye tinkler 
weel,” said Susan. ‘‘ Now I wad like 
to refer to an impartial judge wha’s 
the maist tinkler like, you or me.” 

** Ye may weel say’t,”’ says Jack. 

“* Weel say't, Mr. John? An’ hae 
3E 2 
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ye the face to back an impudent hiz. 
zy out against your father in that 
gate? Ill-bred neer-do-weel! it will 
be seen the gate you'll gang yet. But, 
my braw lasses, we dinna quarter 
ony 0’ your gang, sae ye had better 
chap your ways afore we begin to 
the prayers. Ye’ll ken o’ some learn 
or some up-pitting no far off, I’s 
warrant.” 

“* Na, na, Mr. Burgess,” said Su- 
san, “‘no sae fast as that, honest 
man, gin yelike. We’ll keep the haud 
we hae gottin, that ye may depend 
on. You an’ us will be better ac- 
quaintit afore we part yet.” 

“* Aye, aye, woman! An wha may 
you be that sets up your crest sae 
crously ?”” 

“They are the twa lassss that I 
hired at the fair, come hame to their 
service,”’ says Jack, like to burst with 
vexation at his father’s rudeness. 
** And I really wish, father, that ye 
wad speak respectfully to fo’ks that 
are as good as you.” 

“ As good as him!” exclaimed 
Susan, disdainfully, ‘‘ Ay, my certy, 
an’ a great deal better! I wadna be 
an auld crabbit tyke like that for ten 
times the riches that he possesses ! 
He ought to have been my servant, 
and no me his; but, sir, I was hired 
in a public market, and urled in a 
public market. I ken I can do the 
work I hae ta’en in hand, sae either 
pay me down meat and wage for six 
months, or here I remain.” 

“ A tinkler! A downright gypsie 
tinkler, were I to be sworn on’t. Pray, 
my braw accomplished servant lass, 
that kens the law sae weel, what may 
your name be ?”’ 

** My name is Susan Kennedy, sir. 
I think nae shame to tell it.”’ 

“LT kend it! I kend it! I kend it, 
Kennedy! Rank tinklers o’ the very 
warst description! He, he, he! He, 
he, he! The tinkler Kennedies come 
to wark our wark! This beats a’! 
Poorman! Poorman! Ye never dida 
wise turn a’ your life, nor never will! 
But this beats a’.” 

The truth is that they were not good 
workers. They liked much better to 
toy and frolic with their young mas- 
ter and other sweethearts, than to 
work hard; and Jack, poor fellow, 
had often to work double, in order to 
make up a feasible day’s work among 
them. But in recompense for that, 
he was favoured with every oppor- 
tunity of making love to them. They 













were kindness and affability personi- 
fied, and Jack’s heart was delighted. 
Still he could not tell which of the 
two was the loveliest, or which he 
liked best. But all the neighbours 
thought it was Susan, and it was 
even reported through the parish that 
they two ‘‘ wear mair sib than they 
sood hae been.”’ 

Martinmass drew on, and the maid- 
ens were to flit, for old Burgess con- 
tinued his hostility against them, and 
entered his solemn protest against 
their farther services. Lut Susan, 
that she might not lose such a chance, 
engaged herself with a neighbour for 
the ensuing half year. However, 
when it came close upon the term, 
there had come a qualm over Jack's 
conscience at parting with his kind, 
gentle, and modest Mary; so one 
night he ran off with her and mar- 
ried her. 

Old Burgess was perfectly derang- 
ed with fury and disgust at such an 
alliance. He discharged his son from 
his house and service; but at the 
same time generously profiered to 
supply him with some tools where- 
with to begin the tinkler business; 
such as a mould for making horn 
spoons, a hammer for mending ket- 
tles, and some soldering utensils. 

But of all others, Susan was the 
most grievously disappointed. She 
had calculated with certainty of being 
herself mistress at Ernet-holm, and 
did not believe that her young master 
could have parted with her. He had so 
often protested that he loved her, and 
caressed her so fondly, that she ween- 
ed she had his whole heart. But the 
love that is too bland and flaming, is 
not that on which a maiden ought 
most implicitly to rely; but rather 
that which is diffident and respectful. 
Jack Burgess, after all his gallantry 
with Susan, ran off with Mary, and 
married her. 

Susan after that spoke not a word 
either to her sister or brother-in- 
law, nor, as some asserted, to any 
one person as long as she remained 
there. Neither did she go home to 
her new place, but went off at Mar- 
tinmass, and left that district altoge- 
ther, crying bitterly, her proud heart 
galled at being slighted by her lover, 
and undermined by her sister. It 
cannot be supposed that a girl bred 
like her, without principle, could 
have had any very ardent affection 
for an imnassioned and changeable 
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lover, yet certain it is that she was 
exceedingly unhappy afterwards; her 
temper grew unbrookable, and she 
could not rest in any place. When- 
ever she went to a distance from 
home, however, her beauty always 
insured her plenty of suitors; but 
the prize at which she had aimed 
was lost, and for several years she 
rejected all proffers of marriage with 
scorn. Her choice at last fell upon 
an old rich miser in the town of 
Peebles, who, in a fit of amorous 
dotage, married her. They lived to- 
gether for several months as hap- 
pily as could have been expected, 
and at length went into Edinburgh, 
to spend a few weeks, about Christ- 
mas. In the month of February fol- 
lowing she returned without him; 
but thereby hangs a tale. He re- 
turned no more to domineer it over 
her. 

She was now a rich and lovely wi- 
dow, and might soon have made a suit- 
able match; but no living wight could 
calculate on the workings of her dark 
mind. Instead of waiting a decent 
time, and accepting of some respect- 
able proposals made to her, she sold 
off every thing that had belonged to 
her late husband for ready money, 
and set off a distance of sixty miles 
to live with her sister, whom she 
had not seen since her marriage. 

She thought proper to travel the 
last stage in a postchaise, and when 
she alighted at Ernet- 
them knew her. She was clothed in 
mournings, and looked so beautiful 
and so like a lady; and coming in 
that style, too, her friends were ut- 
terly astounded. She found Mary 
mistress there herself, old Burgess 
having been long dead and forgot- 
ten ; but her sister’s reception of her 
was not so kind as some might have 
calculated on. Her manner was dry 
and distant, and whatever she knew 
of her sister it was munifest to all 
that she would rather not have seen 
her as a guest to reside there. Not 
so John Burgess. He was as kind, 
as glad to see her, and apparently 
as fond in every respect as he was 
the first night she came to Ernet- 
holm. His wife, Mary, had borne 


him one sole daughter, after which 
She had grown delicate in health, 
and was now far outshone by Susan 
in be auty. 

No man can say that it was in- 
consistent in John Burgess to fall on 
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and toy with Susan as he had for- 
merly done; it was the very con- 
sistency of the thing that made it 
worse ; for it shewed the man’s un- 
guarded and volatile disposition. He 
had kissed and toyed with the one 
sister before, when his heart was 
united with the other, so that this 
was only a repetition of the former 
scene. A man’s behaviour to a wo- 
man generally continues the same 
through life, be their relative situa- 
tions what they will. As it begins 
and is established in youth so it 
carries on till old age, and so it 
proved with John Burgess and Susan 
Kennedy. Early and late were they 
toying together, bantering, teasing, 
quarreling, agreeing again, and kis- 
sing good friends. The servants and 
neighbours were scandalized at their 
behaviour, and Mary was offended. 
She gave her husband several hints 
to no purpose, and at length she 
awakened on her sister, and gave 
her a complete hearing, ordering her 
to go about her business, and never 
look her nor her husband in the face 
again. She had better, perhaps, 
have let alone; for, in a few days 
afterwards, she was seized with what 
they called a cholera morbus, which 
cut her off in a few hours. But there 
is no coroner’s inquest in Scotland, 
so that people die whenever they 
have a mind to do so, and of what- 
ever disease suits them cr their 
friends the best. So Mary Kennedy 
died and was buried, and now Aunt 
Susan, the dashing, rich young wi- 
dow, was left sole mistress at 
Ernet-holm, with the charge of her 
niece, Vear Burgess. 

Vear was a girl of uncommon 
sharpness and activity, she had all 
the shrewdness and cunning of the 
gypsy, with the docility and keen- 
ness of the country maiden. At first 
she appeared to have some reliance 
on her aunt as her only female re- 
lative ; but that reliance changed by 
degrees into disgust, and disgust into 
hatred. 

Aunt Susan had a dangerous 
idiosyncracy for an evil doer to pos- 
sess. She was a great talker in her 
sleep, a singular propensity which 
I do not comprehend, but which the 
ingenious M‘Nish would call a dis- 
tribution of sensorial power to the 
organs of speech, by which means 
they do not sympathize in the gene- 
ral slumber, but remain in a state 
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fit for being called into action by 
particular trains of ideas. I have 
often slept beside sleep-talkers, and 
very disagreeable companions they 
are. They generally appeared to me 
to have some weakness of mind 
about them, as well as some de- 
rangement in their mental faculties. 
Sometimes their language is per- 
fectly consistent and regular, and 
other times incoherent; but always 
relates to those circumstances of life 
that lie nearest the heart. I re- 
member of a girl once falling asleep 
below my plaid, on a wet day, when, 
in the depth of her slumber, she fell 
a talking, and, addressing me as an- 
other man, revealed a secret of her 
own which she ought not to have 
done. When she began to speak, I 
was frightened, for her voice was so 
much altered, that I thought it was 
not hers, but that of a spirit speak- 
ing through her. When I heard the 
subject that she was on, curiosity 
kept me from awakening her until 
she had told me all. When I ap- 
prised her afterwards of what she 
had told me, she cried bitterly, and 
said, ‘‘ she had tauld me a great big 
lee, but she coudna help it.” 

Such a weakness was constitu- 
tional to Aunt Susan. She told 
strange things to Vear in her sleep 
—<dreadful secrets! which she re- 
peated over and over again till the 
girl had them all by heart, and could 
almost make her repeat them when- 
ever she liked, indeed always when 
her sleep was deep. Yet Vear con- 
tinued to regard them as vagaries, 
which had taken possession of her 
aunt’s mind she wist not how. 

Vear had an uncle in Edinburgh, 
a respectable tailor, in a place called 
St. Mary’s Wynde, to whom she 
went in two or three months every 
winter to the school. His name 
was Abram, and he was kind to his 
little motherless brood as he called 
her, he having no daughter of his 
own. One Sunday evening, on their 
return from a walk in the King’s 
park, a Mr. Thorburn, who was of 
the party, stopped short before a 
house near the head of the Cannon- 
gate, and said, “‘ Abram, is not that 
the house where the old man was 
murdered the other year ?” 

“Yes, sir, that is the very house, 
on the second flat there, and still 
kept by the same persons as then. 
No good set !” 
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“Were they not suspected of the 
murder ?” 

“Yes, that they were, and all 
taken into custody and tried for it, 
but all fully acquitted. I heard the 
trial from end to end.” 

“Tt strikes me that there was 
something remarkably mysterious 
about that murder.” 

*«Exceedingly so. But step down 
to our house here, and I’ll detail the 
evidence to you.” The party went 
down the wynde to Abram’s house 
and had some ale to drink, while the 
worthy tailor related his tale, while 
Vear stood at his knee imbibing 
every sentence as the ox drinketh 
in water. 

“It was on a new-year’s night 
that a man, apparently a country- 
man of the middle rank of’ society, 
came into yon house with an ex- 
ceedingly handsome country girl, 
and asked for a room and something 
to drink, which they got. But in a 
little while they were followed by an 
old man, who enquired for his wife, 
and there being no other strangers 
in the house he was shewn into the 
same room with the first comers. 
Loud and violent altercation was 
heard at first, but by degrees it sub- 
sided and all was peaceab le, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
party left the house. 

“‘Tt was a curious matter, sir, but 
it was clearly proven that, when they 
went out, the youngest man brought 
the candle in his hand and paid the 
reckoning in a sort of trance or lob- 
by within the entrance door. At 
that time the girl was standing on 
the landing place, and Mrs. C——n 
hearing other steps on the stair, na- 
turally concluded that the whole 
party was gone; so she took the 
candle from the gentleman’s hand, 
bade him good night, and went to 
her own room. 

‘‘ More than two hours after that, 
some more company having called, 
they were shewn into the same 
room, and behold there was the old 
man sitting stark dead on a two 
armed chair! his throat cut across 
to the very bone, his head leaning 
back over the chair, and the room 
deluged with blood. There was no- 
thing about his person that could 
lead to the discovery of who he was, 
but he was described as a tall thin 
old man with grey hair, and clothed 
in a snuff brown coat and waistcoat. 
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The murderers were never discover- 
ed, as no clue could be found where- 
by to identify or trace them. They 
were suspected to have come from 
Berwickshire from their tongues, 
but no such people could be found 
in all that country.” 

“That is a very extraordinary sto- 
ry, sir,” said Mr. Thorburn. ‘Well 
they will be discovered sometime or 
other, for murder will out. Was 
there nought that they were heard 
saying to each other that could lead 


to a discovery of the perpetrators of 


so foul a murder ?” 

“No, there was very little heard,” 
replied Abram. ‘When the girl 
took the two in some spirits, she 
heard the stranger girl saying, ‘I 
don’t like this room, John. It is not 
retired enough.’ ” 

When Abram pronounced these 
words, Vear uttered a scream and 
held up her hands. ‘‘ What ails the 
fairy?’ cried her uncle. ‘I could 
bet a thousand pounds I know’one 
of the murderers at least,” cried 
Vear. She had heard these words 
repeated a thousand times in the 
dark and silent watches of the night. 
It was the most familiar sentence to 
her car of all others. But on her 
uncle saying to her she was mad, 
she perceived she had gone too far, 
and said no more. Only she made 
Abram tell her the tale very often, 
and repeat and re-repeat every word 
which that bad girl was heard to 
say. There was one or two senten- 
ces more: ‘‘ Dare you call me an 
impudent strumpet, dotard ?”’ and, 
“There will be a shower in the head- 
lands for that, yet: which were 
equally familiar to her ear with the 
other, and which she treasured up 
in her heart without blabbing any 
thing, but took care to ascertain the 
very night and hour of the murder, 
resolved to make a trial of her aunt’s 
conscience, if she had any, which 
Vear greatly doubted. 

On returning home she told her 
father that there was a report that 
Aunt Susan had assisted, or been 
present, at the murder of her hus- 
band on such an hour and night; 
and that she, (Vear,) would like to 
make a little trial of her conscience 
on that night by way of experiment, 
to find out if there was any truth in 
the report. But Aunt Susan was 
grown such a favourite with her fa- 
ther, that poor Vear was only re- 
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proved very sharply. She was even 
apparently a greater favourite than 
Vear herself, or than ever her mo- 
ther had been, for she had lent him 
plenty of money, which had enabled 
him to extend his farming concerns, 
and make a good figure in the coun- 
try, as the saying is. 

But Vear was cunning and perse- 
vering, and besought her father dai- 
ly to humour her so far ; as it could 
do no harm, and had a great chance 
to convince her of her aunt’s inno- 
cence, which she desired above all 
things. At length the frequent so- 
licitations of an only and pertina- 
cious child prevailed, and her father 
condescended to conceal himself in a 
closet off the parlor, and listen to 
Vear’s grand trial, resolved to turn 
the tables against the minion, in or- 
der to keep her quiet. 

In the mean time, though Vear 
hated and abhorred her aunt, she 
kept her feelings close in her own 
breast and slept with her as usual, 
principally in order to hear the same 
sentences repeated which had been 
heard in that base house at the head 
of the Cannongate. But now ano- 
ther theme had become predominant 
in Aunt Susan’s nightly dialogues, 
and that seemed to be some angry 
controversy with her late sister. 
Vear was thrilled with horror to the 
very soul. She could have brought 
her on to talk of the murder of the 
old man in her sleep, by whispering 
some of the words into her ear 
which her associate in the murder 
was heard to utter; but she rarely 
now began it of herself, as it appear- 
ed some other scene of enormity 
had taken possession of her waking 
thoughts. Vear began to think that 
her aunt might have heard the tale 
of the murder, and been deeply af- 
fected with it; but then, the time 
answered so nearly at least, to the 
loss of her husband, that it had a 
very suspicious appearance, and she 
resolved to make a trial of her feel- 
ings on the new-year’s evening at 
ten, which she did with the most as- 
tounding effect, and thus the two 
ends of my tale have met after a cu- 
rious zigzag circle. 

It was evident John Burgess must 
after that exhibition have been con- 
vinced that all was not as it should 
have been. It was impossible he 
could have remained incredulous, yet, 
nevertheless, he continued to cherish 

















































































































































































































































































































Aunt Susan with more fondness than 
ever, to the disgust of his daughter, 
and all well-wishers beside. O how 
Vear did wish and pray that the old 
grey-headed man with the snuff- 
brown coat and waistcoat, would ap- 
pear in good earnest, with his wind- 
pipe cut, and his arms hanging down. 
Bat the old man did not appear, and 
the former ghost, as may easily be 
perceived, was one of Vear’s own 
making. 

Time flew on, and matters in no- 
wise improved about Ernet-holm. In 
the mean time Vear reached woman’s 
estate, a perfect, though improved 
likeness of her nag and a pheno- 
menon of beauty. But her aunt ruled 
with a rod of iron, and made her life 
miserable; for her father approved 
of every thing his beloved sister did 
or said. The ghost of the old man did 
not appear, and to bring the deed 
home to her, in a court of justice, was 
impossible. 

But there is an eye that never 
slumbers nor sleeps, from which the 
most secret deeds cannot be conceal- 
ed, and all at once the rod of ven- 
geance appeared heaved overthe heads 
of the transgressors. One night as 
Burgess and his beloved Susan were 
sitting up late, the parlour door was 
gently opened, and the late mistress 
of the house entered; she had on her 
common every-day robes, and her face 
was pale as death, yet her look seem- 
ed more in sorrow than in anger.— 
She pointed with her finger to a cer- 
tain part of the room. It was the bed 
on which she had expired, made some 
signals with her hand, and retired. 

The two friends became rigid sta- 
tues as they sat staring at one ano- 
ther; but no one knows how they 
spent the night. Their countenances 
were so much altered the next day, 
that their own servants did not know 
them. And now that the deceased 
had returned from the grave, she 
haunted them without intermission. 
The very next morning, as Aunt Susan 
was taking a walk to breathe a little 
fresh air, ere ever she was aware, she 
beheld her late sister approaching 
her, dressed in her dead-clothes. She 
turned, and tried to run, but her knees 
lost the power, and she fell prostrate 
on the road, where she lay till she 
was lifted. Burgess likewise per- 
ceived her hovering about him again 
and again, and in short the Ernet- 
holm became a home too hot for 
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either the one or the other. They be- 
came like people deranged, merely, 
it was weened, through terror and 
dismay. They left it and retired toa 
market town at the distance of six or 
seven miles; but finding the popu- 
lace going to wreak some vengeance 
on them, they left that town likewise, 
and were never more seen in that 
district. 

Many years afterwards, it was re- 
ported, and generally believed, that 
the ghost that banished them both 
from the house, was no other than 
Vear. She, chancing one day to visit 
an old woman who had nursed her 
when young, the woman started 7 
as in afright, ‘“‘ Preserve us a’ : miss! 
sicken a surprise as ye hae gi’en me, 
cried she, “‘ I’s no be the name! am, 
gin I didna think ye war your mo- 
ther’s ghost! sic another likeness of 
ae body to another my cen never be- 
held.” 

This speech suggested an idea to 
Vear’s fertile mind, and not being 
able to bring up the old man with the 
snuff-brown coat and waistccat, she 
determined to raise up another which 
would at least cause as much dismay. 
to the woman she both dreaded and 
abhorre d. So going to her late mo- 
ther’s wardrobe, of which she always 
kept the key, and dressing herself in 
a suit of her clothes, when looking 
into the glass, she was so affright- 
ened at her own shadow, that she 
had nearly fainted. The metamor- 
phosis was complete, and its efficacy 
undoubted; so after whitening her 
face properly, she appeared to her 
father and aunt, and from that hour 
was not slack in her visits. This was 
reported, but I do not vouch for its 
truth. 

There is undoubtedly a strong pro- 
pensity in some minds inducing their 
possessors to revisit scenes in which 
they were involved in, or witnessed, 
the deepest horrors. But the follow- 
ing instance of it is so singular, that 
I cannot help attributing it to the im- 
mediate agency of an Almighty and 
invisible power. A woman came 
breathless to the procurator fiscal of 
Edinburgh one day, and told him that 
the identical man and woman who 
had murdered an old man in her house 
at such a time, were returned, and 
had entered the same room. She set 
watchers over them to trace them till 
the legal measures were taken. They 
were seized, tried, and both executed. 
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HEWITT DAVIS, 


ON FOREIGN CORN 


Hewitt Davis, on Foreign Cora Importation. 


IMPORTATION. 


* Alack! sir! he is mad!”—SHAKSPEARE, 


Poor Davis! was the expression 
when we found this pamphlet on our 
table some time ago; our mind could 
not help reverting to that unfortu- 
nate de lunatico inquirendo business 
from which he had so narrow an es- 
cape. We assuredly did not remem- 
ber whether his Christian name was 
Hewitt or not; but when we saw in 
the title, ‘‘ this work is intended to 
prove that farmers would not be even- 
tually injured by the free importation 
of foreign corn, &c. &c.”’ it seemed to 
our mind to contain such internal 
signs of stark-staring madness, that, 
heaving a sigh for poor humanity, 
we deposited the effusion in a pigeon- 
hole, and went on with some other 
occupation. Last week, however, 
we were positively assured that he 
was not tue Mr. Davis, who we 
were reminded was a _ tea-dealer, 
while this was a farmer near Croy- 
don; still our informant could not 
swear he was not of the same family. 
To satisfy ourselves on this point, 
we resolved to imitate the oracle of 
Barns Elms, ard take ‘‘aride;” in 
a very short time we were in sight of 
the house, but not caring to trust 
ourselves in the power of a person 
who, whatever he might be then, 
had shewn he was not always lucid, 
we allowed our horse to saunter very 
leisurely along the road, and, fortu- 
nately, met with one of his work- 
men, who furnished us with all the 
information required. We must give 
the conversation, which will allow 
our readers to draw their own in- 
ference. 

We. “Pray, my good fellow, do 
you know any thing of Mr. Hewitt 
Davis ?”’ 

Labourer. ‘‘ Oh! yes, sir! I knows 
him ¢arnation well; I works for him: 
and my old ‘oman she washes there.” 

We. «© Ah! you are the very man 
we were seeking for. Pray, is he at 
all—(touching our forehead)—you 
know what we mean.” 

Labourer. ** Why, no, sir! he’s not 
exactly mad, if that’s what ye mean; 
but he’s a good deal altered within 
this last twelvemonth ; he runs about 
the country now with a memoryan- 


dum book, ’quiring how much people 
eats and drinks, and goes a kalkillat- 
ing instead of minding his farm. The 
beginning on it was this: on the lst 
of April, 1830, he sends me down to 
the coach, with a parcel directed to 
‘The Editor of the Times newspa- 
per.’ Well! about nine days after, 
a newspaper was sent down; and 
when he got it, and begun to read, 
my old ’oman, who was there, said 
she thought he would have gone mad; 
he hallowed, and laughed, and sung, 
and danced, and kicked, and ran 
round the room, and bounded about, 
as she says, ‘ like a shin of beef in a 
beggar’s kettle.” I was at work in 
the garden, when out runs the old 
’oman—‘ Ned!’ says she, ‘Ned! for 
God’s sake come! Master’s gone 
mad! and he’s going to pisun him- 
self; he’s going to swallow a news- 
paper.” So I runs m; and there I 
found him, sure enough, quite out 
o’breath; but the fit was off; he 
had got the newspaper in his hand. 
Howsomever, he did not swallow it, 
which you'll allow was a good thing; 
for they do say, as that ’ere paper 
has pisuned a monstrous sight 0’ peo- 
ple lately.” 

We were satisfied with this: we 
were satisfied that Mr. Davis was 
not a madman; though we very much 
doubted whether he were not cousin- 
germane to one: in short, we had a 
shrewd suspicion, that he was a 
. ;” our meditations were at 
this moment interrupted by our friend 
S——, of the Chancery Bar, who, 
speaking of the reform in Chancery, 
was observing that the subject, (that 
is, the de lunatico inquirendo part of 
the Chancery business,) being men- 
tioned at a cabinet council, the great 
head of: all reform tovk occasion to 
state, while he was about it, he 
should avail himself of the opportu- 
nity to make arrangements for issu- 
ing certain writs, called ‘‘ de studio 
inquirendo ;”? and was about to shew 
the necessity, by referring to Poulet 
Thompson’s bill, when he was in- 
terrupted by L— G., who said, he 
was sure the Chancellor’s object was 
to decrease the business of his court 
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this kind were allowed, the suits 
would be interminable, &c. &c. 

Lord Drum, however, boldly taxed 
him with what, in fact, was the 
truth, viz., ‘‘ that he wished to have 
his brother-ministers put into con- 
finement, that he might reign lord- 
paramount. He called for a divi- 
sion ; the clamour and confusion was 
tremendous ; and Lord B ,» seeing 
that he should be in a glorious mi- 
nority of one, declared it was only a 
joke; so, patting some on the back, 
and chucking others under the chin, 
harmony was at length restored, and 
different business brought forward to 
occupy their attention. Now, we 
make a note of this, to shew our 
friend Davis how much he is inter- 
ested in the duration of his majesty’s 
present ministry; as he may rest as- 
sured, that a kindred feeling, which 
such persons must always entertain 
for each other, will protect him from 
the consequences of such a writ, as 
the one last referred to, issuing out 
of that particular court ; although he 
will find, in spite of all their power, 
it will be in vain to avoid a simi- 
lar mandate, which has so often gone 
forth from our own tribunal, it being 
one of the purposes for which that 
tribunal was established, and before 
which we shall forthwith proceed to 
examine him. 

The commencement of his preface 
shews him beginning his literary ca- 
reer as a correspondent of the Times; 
he then “‘ endeavours more fully to 
express his ideas ;”’ he then gets “ in- 
troduced to several distinguished” (for 
what ?) ‘‘members of parliament, 
“* who did me the honour to listen to 
me,” (patient animals!) “ and even 
to receive my remarks with atten- 
tion,” (good natured people!) “ and 
to express a desire to see my argu- 
ments more in detail ;” as well they 
might. 

Very well! So, in compliance 
with their wishes, he endeavours to 
express himself more fully, and then 
supports his expressions ‘ by calcu- 
lations founded on experience; and 
to the truth of these calculations, 
Lord Milton has done me the honour 
thus to express himself:—‘ Your cal- 
culations, respecting the proportions 
in which labourers spend their wages 
upon various articles of consump- 
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tion, correspond very much with the 
result of my own inquiries ; and as 
they have been made in very distant 
and different counties from yours, 
they confirm each other.’ ”’ 

*‘ Thus,” says our friend, “ thus 
ably supported’—that is to say— 
having Lord Milton, the man who so 
handsomely came forward to repre- 
sent the agricultural interest in 
Northamptonshire, (the bosom friend 
of Lord Althorp, who, by-the-bye, 
was the father of the late budget,) 
and thereby every way capable of 
giving, through that connexion, every 
confirmation to people’s calculations ; 
—having, then, Lord Milton on his 
right hand, and on his left calcula- 
tions founded on experience, or which 
is the same thing, Cocker himself; 
Cocker, too, confirmed by Lord Mil- 
ton; having all this support, he, 
Hewitt Davis, of Croydon, farmer, 
comes forward and tells the agricultu- 
rist, notwithstanding he may be op- 
posed in theory to the thing, to try the 
matter by the proper and simple test 
—namely, ‘‘ taking the gross amount 
of his expenditure and rates for one 
year, and try if the deduction of 7} 
per cent. would not compensate for 
a loss of 12s. per quarter in the sak 
of his wheat.” 

Having said thus rhuch, he make: 
his bow, and then comes the “ you 
shall see what you shall see” part of 
the subject; namely, How the 7} 
per cent. is to be saved on the gross 
amount of the expenditure—that very 
Q. E. D. part of the affair, which, 
notwithstanding all the support of 
Messrs. Milton and Davis, is a fail- 
ure ; for, be it known, gentle reader, 
that Cocker is turned out of the firm 
long before the business is con- 
cluded. 

The first, and greater part of his 
second page, contains nothing but 
the old story over again ; “manufac- 
turers and merchants, higher prices 
and lower prices, remunerating pri- 
ces, marketable values, expense and 
invention, manual and mechanical, 
cheaper labour, and cheaper food, in- 
terests and evils, and schisms and 
stuff,”’ but no 73 per cent. However 
just at the bottom, he lets us into a 
small part of the secret: ‘‘ an ingeni- 
ous manufacturer,” he says, ‘ point- 
ed out to me how much he would be 
benefited in his foreign trade, by a 
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slight reduction in his expenditure 
for labour and which deduction he 
said could not be made, without a 
proportionate reduction to his la- 
bourers in their expenditure for 
food. This led me to reflect, that if 
a manufacturer would be so much 
benefited by a reduction in the cost of 
food, would not a farmer also be so 
benefited ? and might not the reduc- 
tion in all his expenses, be equivalent 
to his loss in the sale of part of his 
produce ?”” 

And so he, Hewitt Davis, farmer 
of Croydon, began for the first time 
in his life ‘“‘ to reflect ;” and he 
scratched his head, and hitched up 
his breeches, and the result was, 
“that he convinced himself that it 
would compensate the farmer ;” and 
the result was that he published this 
pamphlet, having convinced himself 
that it would compensate him; and 
the, result is, that we are convinced 
that the one, will be about as likely 
as the other. 

It was in the winter of 1829,30, 
that he made the agricultural labour- 
ers give him a return, how their 
wages were expended weekly, and 
he found that they were spent in 
the undermentioned proportions. We 





really cannot deprive the reader of 
the proportions, but before they are 
presented, we must give him posses- 
sion of another secret; ‘‘ a man, wo- 
man, and ¢wo children, are about the 


>”? 


average of the labourers’ families. 
Hear it, Malthus! Don’t you trouble 
yourself any more about the increase 
of pauper population. We, like you, 
used to think that the labourers were 
that blessed sort of men who had 
‘‘ their quivers full of them ;” but it 
is evident we were mistaken. Never- 
theless it is no less evident, that the 
children do swarm and increase in 
the poor people’s cottages, but they 
don’t belong to them. It is in vain we 
have searched the pamphlet through 
to find whence they come; but Mr. 
Davies says nothing more, and we 
must refer you either to him, or 
Lord Milton, who no doubt are 
perfectly well acquainted with the 
sources of that increase, but who, 
perhaps, do not think it advisable to 
publish it to all the world. Here is 
the way, however, in which they 
spend their wages, fifteen shillings a 
week—here we have it! bread and 
butter, candles and coffee, soap and 
sugar, all done info decimals. 





Decimals of lis. Ss a 
Bread and flour . ... . 375 ... . equalto 5 74 
Pe 6 6 ow ae: ee ow. 1 94 
Butter and cheese. : 80. -_— l 24 
Tea, coffee,and sugar . . . 100 . a 1 6 
Beer and spirits . . . © @ewe sn ——w | 
Firing, candles,andsoap . . 100... . — 1 6 
Clothes Ge a oe aa ee 
Potatoes ... .» 50 . — 0 9 
1,000 15 0 


This is the first chapter of “the 
calculations founded on experience,” 
to the truth of which Lord Milton 
has done the writer the honour thus 
to express himself: “‘ your calcula- 
tions respecting the proportions in 
which labourers spend their wages 
upon various articles of consump- 
tion, correspond very much with my 
own enquiries; and as they have 
been made in very distant, and dif- 
ferent counties from yours, they con- 
jirm each other !”’ 

Here, then! is one of the myste- 
ries of the 73 per cent., why the la- 
bourers in the ‘‘very distant, and dif- 
ferent counties,” as well as the coun- 
ty of Surrey, never pay any Rent! ! 


Bravo! Messrs. Milton and Davis; 
why have ye two hid your lights so 
long under bushels, to shew them 
but at this eleventh hour of agricul- 
tural misery ? why have you con- 
cealed your decimal powers? But, 
stop! let us listen to the defence 
which, in our mind’s ear, we think 
is heard from the knight of Nor- 
thampton. ‘‘Did I not say ‘articles 
of consumption,’ now is rent an 
article of consumption? I answer 
triumphantly, xo! A man does not 
consume rent, it is the rent that con- 
sumes him; or, what is the same 
thing, his wages. As well might you 
say that the coals consumed the fire, 
and not the fire the coals. Rent then, 
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not being an article of consumption, 
was most properly left out!” (Hear, 
hear ! from Mr. Davis.) 

There is no withstanding the force 
of an argument like this, we must 
therefore proceed to some other more 
vulnerable part. 

You are directed to observe from 
this account, how large a proportion 
of the wages is laid out in the pur- 
chase of wheat, aud the produce of 
the land, and you are told too, how 
much more would be expended, if the 
sum of wages was less. As soon as 
this amount was regularly checked 
and confirmed, he began to examine 
what would really have been the loss 
to the farm he cultivated by the free 
importation of foreign wheat. 

He supposes a free importation, 
would cause a decline of 12s. a quar- 
ter in his wheat, and he then finds, 
to his astonishment, which is not 
to be wondered at, that the result 
would be as under. 


“The debtor side shews what would 
have been lost in the sale of the wheat, 
and the credit side what consequently 
would have been saved, supposing wheat, 
which has, on an average, sold for 60s., 
should (by a free importation) decline to 
48s. per quarter.” 


Now all we have to observe here, 
is, that when you wish to come to 
correct conclusions, “ by calcula- 
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tion,” there is nothing like starting 
on a supposition, and leaving out the 
rent. 


“The farm I cultivate, contains 1,000 
acres, of which 500 are arable, and 500 
grass and seeds,” [happy division !] “ There 
come 150 acres annually in for wheat, 
which have produced, one year with ano- 
ther, 450 quarters. 

“ The 74 per cent. deducted from the la- 
bour, is the proportionate reduction to a fall 
of 20 per cent. in the wheat, the labourers’ 
returns proving that 3-8ths, or #75, of 
their wages, are expended in bread and 
flour. On this proportion, 1-6th, it is cal- 
culated, would be saved ; that is, 74 per 
cent. on 374, which is equal to74 per 100.’> 


Here it may be as well to remark, 
that the 74 per cent. is to be deduct- 
ed from the manual, not the horse la- 
bour ; for it is not as yet proved that 
the farmers’ horses eat wheat; and 
we would also hint, that the rent, 
which the labourer pays out of his 
15s., amounting to 3s. a week, is 
more than half of the 3-8ths which 
he expends in flour, and consequent- 
ly a great deal more than the 1-5th, 
we should say, nearly three times as 
much as that sum, upon which he 
builds his hypothetical 74 per cent. ; 


and moreover that this does not 


prove a reduction in ali his expenses, 
to say nothing about rent and tithe, 
unless he leaves kis rent also out of 
calculation. 


From a fall of 20 per cent. in the value of Wheat, to a Farmer of 1,000 Acres. 


Dr. Loss. 





Loss on 450 qrs. wheat, at 12s. 
per qr., the produce of 150 


a ee ee ee i 
Balance, being the clear saving to 
meof . . ca ew 6 BE 


£295 15 






That he will lose 270/. by the fall 
in his wheat is an item in the account 


per Annum. 








Gain, Cr. 
- & 






734f cent. saved on 2,8002., the 
amount I expend in wages, 
ok le ee ee 
744" cent. saved on 3202, the 
amount of my parish rates, 
WO 6% se te Se ww 
744 cent. saved on 250/., the 
amount of my tradesmen’s bills, 
for labour only; viz. carpenters, 
wheelers, blacksmiths, &c. . . 18 
20 ¢f cent. saved on 1402, my fa- 
mily’s consumption of bread 
andflour .. . ; 
74.4’ cent. saved on 200/., ex- 
pended in clothing, furniture, 
and other necessaries . . . 1 


28 


ow 








£295 


ees ee: 


which no one will dispute, the ques- 
tion lies on the other side; Ict us 
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take the first article : there are 2,8001. 
paid for wages alone ! Here are wages 
for upwards of seventy men employed 
principally upon 500 acres of arable 
land! Why, it is double the propor- 
tion of labourers necessary in Kent 
and Sussex, where their hop plan- 
tations require so much spade hus- 
bandry. It must be a blunder, but 
admitting it, for a moment, to be 
correct, if ‘‘3-8ths of their wages 
are expended in bread and flour,” 
or, what will come to the same 
thing, wheet, and if by reducing the 
price of wheat 20 per cent., selling 
to them the portion they need, and 
deducting 74 per cent. from their 
wages, he will be a gainer of 2101. 
per annum, why has he not done it ? 
There never was any clause in the 
corn laws prohibiting that. He need 
not wait till they are repealed to put 
that part of his saving plan into exe- 
cution, at all events. Allowing, for 
a moment, that he does carry it into 
effect, granting that these labourers 
do expend 3-8ths of their wages, 
that is, 3-8ths of 2,800/. in wheat, 
how much will they require? Why, 
350 quarters! ! within 100 quarters 
of the whole produce of his farm! 
His family consume 1401. worth 
more, or, what is the same thing, 
upwards of 46 quarters in addition, 
leaving him a surplus of about 52 
quarters of wheat to carry to mar- 
ket! We should not wonder, indeed, 
if the farmers ate all their wheat in 
this way, that the ingenious manu- 
facturer got the wind in his stomach ; 
well may he cry for free importa- 
tion. 

As for the stuff about the trades- 
men’s bills, every body knows how 
the consumer is benefitted by the 
repeal of an indirect tax; it may be 
very well to talk about competition 
in a crowded town like London, but 
if we are to go into the country, 
where one has some times five miles 
to send fora carpenter to repair a 
three-legged stool; or if it should so 
happen, as once occurred to us when 
out with the hounds, on breaking a 
stirrup leather, we were directed to 
the village collar-maker’s shop, and 
found, to our dismay, on his shut- 
ters, ‘‘ Attendunse giving hear on 
Thorsdays and Satordays ;” we say, 
in such instances, which is the case 
vith half the agricultural districts, 
the cant of competition refutes itself ; 
the farmers are completely at the 
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mercy of the tradesmen, who have 
not and never will reduce their 
charges in the proportion described. 
And this project of repealing the corn 
laws, if carried into effect, would 
place the cultivator still more at the 
mercy of the manufacturer and vil- 
lage tradesman. If an increased im- 
portation of foreign corn did not cause 
an increased exportation of cloths and 
muslins, of cottons and hosiery, and, 
consequently, an increase in the price 
of these commodities, and the wages 
of the artisan, the farmer would un- 
doubtedly suffer, but the manufactur- 
ing Jabourer would reap no benefit 
whatever. And if the latter derived no 
benefit from the change, why pro- 
pose it under the disingenuous pre- 
tence of bettering the condition of 
the former? This looks very like 
fraud, Master Davis, even though 
approved of by Lord Milton. Be 
honest, man, even though you should 
fail in proving yourself to be a phi- 
losopher. If, by repealing the corn 
laws, the condition of the farmer 
should be improved, why should not 
the repeal of all protective duties in 
favour of manufacturers, also benefit 
the artisan? Ah! ah! There’s a 
hole in your coat, Master Davis! 
What would the million of fancy 
shoemakers of England say to a re- 
peal of the duty on French shoes? 
This is your generous panacea for 
the farmers—propose it to the ‘ en- 
lightened operative,” and, by Jupiter! 
what a risk you would run of being 
some of these mornings, exalted @ la 
lanterne! But we have dwelt too 
long already on this part of the his- 
tory, let us proceed. We quote him 
once more :— 

“Still, to be more certain, and as a 
check on this account, I turned to my 
farming estimates, and, taking the course 
of croppings on wheat land, I first took 
the expense of cultivating one acre for 
eight years, and then tried if the deduc- 
tion of 74 per cent. on the labour would 
cover the loss of 12s. per quarter, and 
again I found the loss more than covered, 
as is here shewn.” 


This is doing the thing with a 
vengeance. First he draws up an ac- 
count from what he calls facts, and 
then proceeds to confirm it by an 
estimate! ! Why, this beats my Lord 
Milton’s confirmation ; but we must 
take the estimate out, and then, in- 
voking the spirit of Joseph Hume, 
proceed to dissection. 
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Dr. Hight Courses es of Cultivation 


eo *® % « a 
Rent and Taxes. . . Seale. “ete 10 0 
Tythes, Rates and Management. . . . . . . 10 0 
Ploughing, Harrowing, and Rolling. cnce 2 OS 
Seed and Sowing . . - - «© « « « « ° 4 0 
Pe ce es! ae we) ee eS vee 40 0 


[st Year. 
Tares. 


and Ploughing, Harrowing, and Rolling . . - i 0 

Rape. Seed and Sowing . - 1 «1 2 2 6 2 © « ef 0 
ot «+ ae & ee 8 pocar, eel ay > 0 
Manure 


2nd Year. 
Wheat. 


Rent and Taxes .. . 
Tythes, Rates, and Management. 
Pioughing, Harrowing, and Rolling 
Hoeing . . oe 

Seed and Sowing 

Reaping, Carting, Threshing, ‘&e. 


3d Year, 
Beans. 


Rent and Taxes > 

Tythes, Rates, and Manz agement 
Ploughing, Rolling, and Harrowing . 
Seed and Sowing aco. te 
Hoeing ° 
Cutting, Carting, and Threshing g 


ith Year. 
Oats. 


Rent and Taxes ott a a ee 

Tythes, Rates, and Manz gement a eae 
Pioughing, Rolling, and Harrowing . .... 2 0 
Seed and Sowing ....... are 18 
Hoeing ee en ee ee ee 6 
Reaping, Carting, co 0 
5th Year. 
Tares and 

Rape. 


Cree (6 oe -— 6 6 & ares & oe 2 

Same as ditto TT a a oe Pon » & > 8 
619 9 
016 0 


Same as 4th Year 
Sown with Red Clover 


Sth Year. 
Oats. 


7th Year. 
Clover. 


Rent and Taxes ‘ ik: ade: «a ome @ 
Tythes, Rates, and Management ie ae, aw BS 
Rolling end Stone Pickinmg .« . . 2 2 3 0 eo O10 © 
Mowing and making into Hay 110 0 
ith Year. 
Wheat. 


Same as 2d Year 
Less Rent and Taxes, on which I will suppose there 
would be no deduction 


£63 19 


Leaves 


On which I should save by the fall in the price of 
Labour 74 per Cent. on £63. 19s. 6d. £4 16 


be borne in mind, that Mr. Davis 
states “‘ the 734 per cent.” which is 
deducted from the labour, “ is the 
proportionate reduction to a fall of 
20 per cent. in wheat, the labourers’ 


Now our readers will find on the 
bottom of “‘the debtor” side of the 
statement, the sum of 73/1. 19s. 6d., 
by deducting the rent and taxes from 
which he gets the sum of 63/. 19s. Gd., 


on which, by a fall of 74 per cent. in 
the price of labour, he is to save 
41. 16s. This brings us again back 
to the original question, how ? it will 


returns proving that 3-8ths, or jj of 
their wages are expended in bread 
and flour,” and, therefore, according 
to his estimate, must be also deduct- 
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on Heavy Soils. 


ist Year. | Halffed off by Sheep . - 


| Half cut for Horses 


Fed off by Sheep 


2nd Year. Wheat, 4 qrs. at 60s. . 


Straw, 1} loads, at 32s. 


3d Year. | Beans, 5 qrs. at 40s, . 


ith Year. | Oats, 7 qrs. at 28s. 


Straw, 1} loads, at 24s. 


Same 


oth Year. as Ist Year 
| Ditto 
| 

6th Year. | Same as 4th Yeas 


ith Year. | Hay, 2§ loads, at 84s. 


Sth Year. | Wheat, 3 qrs. at 60s. . 


Straw, 1} loads, at 32s. . 


ee ae ee oe 
Leaving a balance of 


Or 1s. 6d. per acre per ann. in favour of lower prices 


ed from tythes, rates, and manage- 
ment! Ploughing, harrowing, and 
rolling!! Seed, and sowing!!! and 
(ye gods!) manure!!!! It is really 
**too bad” to make such an assertion, 
without even bringing forward any 
bread and butter decimals or frac- 
tions to prove that manure “ spends 
3-Sths, or jj of its wages” in bread 
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The Two Crops of Wheat produce 7 qrs., on which I ——— 
have supposed there would be a loss of 12s. per 





7338 
Cr. 
e-«26& Cae 
ok Oe, Oe 3 & % 
ia eo oe 
410 0 
210 0 
is @ @ 
’ 216 0 
14 16 0O 
10 0 0 
916 O 
220 
1118 0 
110 O 
310 0 
meen 4 0 0 
11 18 O 
10 10 0 
9 0 0 
216 0 
“da 1116 0 
£84 18 0 
“eer oat er ee ee 44 0 
° 012 0 
£416 0 


owes 


and flour; though we do recollect an 
instance in which such a case may 
be possible; we allude to a certain 
description of tailors called ‘‘ dungs;” 
a good mixen of these dungs might 
consume a great deal of bread and 
flour, but till we are positively in- 
formed that is the description of 
manure alluded to, we shall take the 
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word in its more general acceptation; 
why are the tare and rape seeds to 
be reduced 745 per cent.? are any 
wages paid them? do they ‘‘consume 
3-8ths, or 75%; &c.,”’ or the horses, will 
their stomachs be 3-8ths smaller be- 
cause the ports are open for the free 
importation of wheat? or will any re 

spectabledignitary of thechurchthrow 
off 3-8ths of his tythes, because those 
tythes on wheat have been reduced 
20 per cent.? With every admira- 
tion of their christian charity, ‘‘ which 
beginneth at home,” we have strong 
misgivings that such will not be the 
case, they would be much more like- 
ly to cry out on the sacrilegious rob- 
bery already committed. 

But allowing, for sake of argu- 
ment, that manure, tares, and rape, do 
spend 3-8ths of their wages in flour, 
that horses’ stomachs will diminish, 
and that the parsons will throw off; 
that, in short, the whole of the 
farmer’s expenses will be reduced 734 
per cent.—what then? What area 
farmer’s expenses? Are they not al- 
most all included in what is termed 
his valuation, in which nearly the 
whole of his capital was embarked on 
entering his farm, and this has been 
paid for by him under the protection 
of the corn laws: they are repealed, 
and, according to Mr. Davis, his ex- 
penses are reduced 74 per cent., or, 
in other words, 74 per cent. is taken 
off his valuation—what then? Why, 
out of the two thousand millions em- 
barked in the agriculture of this 
country, one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions are to be sacrificed ixstanter, 
that the ingenious manufacturer may 
sell a few more razers and broad- 
cloths to foreigners. 

But to apply this theory to the 
farm supposed to be occupied by Mr. 
Hewitt Davis, the capital embarked 
cannot be less than 6,000/. at the 
least, 4507. would be struck off, and 
he is to lose 270/. per annum in the 
sale of his wheat; allowing then only 
four per cent. on his capital, his loss 
would be 288/. per annum, against 
which he would have, as a set-off, 
his 73 per cent. on 1,340/. for the ma- 
nual labour required on his farm ; and 
on the produce so affected, amount- 
ing to about 100/. per annum, we 
defy him to make it more even ac- 
cording to his own estimate. The 
result would be that he would find 
himself minus 188/. per annum, and 
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as he would then no doubt bestir 
himself to get out of his farm, he 
would make the agreeable discovery 
of that beneficial loss of 450/.; in 
addition, moreover, be convinced, 
when too late, that ‘‘ a reduction in 
all his expenses, and a loss in the 
sale of part of his produce”’ could be 
of no advantage. 

There are several items in this sin- 
gular estimate which appear to us 
quite inexplicable, and did we not 
know for a fact that Mr. Davis is a 
good practical farmer, we could not 
believe it to have been written by 
any one who had ever seen a plough. 
He surely must have swallowed a bit 
of that newspaper which the man 
described as having seen in his hand; 
itcan beaccounted forin no other way; 
how, for example, does he reap, cart, 
and thrash the produce of an acre of 
wheat for 1/.? The reaping alone 
would cost 14s., the carting not less 
than 4s., and we know he cannot 
have it thrashed for less than 4s. 6d. 
a quarter; supposing then he had, ac- 
cording to his account, four quarters, 
here would be 18s. more, making a 
total of 1/. 16s. The same accuracy 
is to be discovered in many other 
items which have shewn themselves 
in the course of our examination, for 
the purpose of getting at the ac- 
tual amount of manual labour, from 
which, according to his theory, we 
had a right to deduct the 74 per 
cent. 

As the account and estimate con- 
tain the pith of the pamphlet, we 
shall pass over the rest with buta 
few cursory remarks. ‘There is no 
notice taken of the necessity of a 
fallow, nor is it thought worth while 
to allow for any loss from unfavour- 
able seasons, and the crops are such 
as no farmer can vouch for as aver- 
age ones. 

With regard to the horse labour, 
the price of that will be affected only 
in such a proportion as the manual 
labour employed in the production of 
that which the horses consume is 
affected, which is very trifling, and 
not on the whole consumption. 

The case of the farmer here is 
something like a man who has a coal 
pit. Supposing it produced him 40 
chaldron per diem, and that it was 
possible for his steam engine to re- 
quire 10, his friend comes to him 
and says, “‘ you are now selling your 
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coals at 20s. the chaldron, reduce the 
price to 10s., and your engine, in- 
stead of costing you 101. per diem, 
would only be 51.” The collier would 
reply, “ What, would the engine con- 
sume less? Certainly not. It matters 
not then what the price of the con- 
sumption may be stated at, if the 
quantity be not altered. It is the 
price of the thirty chaldrons that I 
must look to; and although I might 
nominally save 5l. on the engine’s 
consumption, [ should in reé ality lose 
151. in the sale of my surplus pro- 
duce, by which I pay my rent and 
other expenses.” 

A page of his work is wasted in 
proving a self-evident fact, namely, 
that if oats were dearer than wheat, 
the labourer would purchase the 
latter in preference to the former. 
A little further on we are told, one 
of the arguments against him is, 
“that during the war, when wheat 
was so dear, the farmers prospered ;’ 
his reply is, “did not the grazier 
and every other description of farmer 
then likewise prosper ?”’ We confess 
we are at a loss to see how his reply 
refutes his antagonists’ assertion. 

The market gardeners ‘‘ who are 
now comparatively ruined, then made 
immense profits, and yet the return 


from high prices for corn could not 


benefit them.” 

Now, if Mr. Davis had taken the 
trouble of asking these market gar- 
deners, he would have found, that 
the distress resulting from low prices, 
had forced the farmers, within tw enty 
miles of London, to seek those profits 
which were hitherto gained by them 
alone, and that in consequence an 
immense quantity of the vegetables 
with which the metropolis was for- 
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merly supplied from the market gar- 
deners, are now sent from the farm- 
ers; but the moment a higher price 
was given for corn, this system would 
cease, and the market gardeners 
would immediately reap the advan- 
tage. These poor devils are also 
suffering from the benefits of an un- 
restricted trade in fruits, which the 
French are allowed to carry on, that 
has caused a depreciation of full 
per cent. in the value of their fruit 
plantations. 

We must now take our leave of 
Mr. Davis; we have not the pleasure 
of knowing him, but having heard he 
is ‘fa dev'lish good sort of a fellow,’ 
we shall refrain from inflicting that 
castigation which such publications 
as this most richly deserve. From 
what we could learn when “‘ chopping 
it” last week at the Shirley inn, we 
are led to conclude he is but a puppet 
in the hands of that ingenious manu- 


facturer who owes his fortune, and 


lis seat at Shirley, to those contracts 
which government entered into dur- 
ing the war. We don’t object to the 
attempts of any manufacturer to bet- 
ter himself at the expense of the 
landed interest, but let him come 
forward openly, and in his true cha- 
racter. He may, and perhaps has 
persuaded Lord Milton and a few 
other good easy people; but when 
we see “the Bedfords, and the great 
“bell wether,’’ Coke, and their fol- 
lowers, joining the flocks of these 
pseudo-agriculturists, it becomes high 
time to send out the watch dogs, and 
bring them back to the fold, lest they 
eventually fail sacrificed to those 
wolves in sheep’s clothing which are 
now prowling about in the shapes of 
reform and free trade. 





Landor’s Poems. 


LANDOR’S 


Ir is somewhat 


remarkable that 


Lord Byron, whose own vast powers 
were called into play by the unfair 
criticism of small wits, should, in 
the blaze of his fame, have delighted 
in low ribaldry and misrepresenta- 


POEMS. 


tion of almost every contemporary 
poet, with the exception of pretty 
Little Tommy, and one or two 
others. In his silly poetical com- 
mandments we are told :— 


“ Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Because the firstis crazed beyond all hope; 
The second drunk; the third so quaint and mouthy ; 
With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope, 
And Campbell’s Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy ; 
Thou shalt not steal from Samuel Rogers, nor 
Commit flirtation with the muse of Moore.”’ 


And why not, Geordie Gordon? 
Why not play tricks with the banker 
and the toady? We think we hear a 
voice from thy grave replying, ‘‘ My 
dear Yorke, don’t be too hard on 
me—Rogers and Moore both were 
moving in my favourite society, and 
they could both write smart epi- 
grams :— 

‘ And wit is but a weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.’”’ 


Yes, the secret of all his lordship’s 
literary loves and hatreds is to be 
found in his egregious and all-de- 
vouring vanity. ‘This made him 
sneer at Shakspeare, among the 
dead, and write fulsome dedications 
to Moore, among the living. Of 
those who were honoured by the 
noble lord’s scurrility, the author of 
the volume before us is one. He is 
called 


“That deep-mouthed Beeotian, Savage 
Landor.” 


And deep-mouthed he may be, but not 


more so than he is deep-minded and 
deep-hearted. His Imaginary Con- 
versations are known to every reader 
as being among the most original 
and powerful productions of modern 
times; and the poems now given to 
the world are, though not likely to 
enjoy extensive popularity, replete 
with proofs of force and elegance 
of mind. We say this with refe- 
rence to the volume generally. Of 
Gebir, Count Julian, Ines de Castro, 
Ippolito di Este, and Gunlaug, as dis- 
tinct productions, we cannot speak 
highly, but in all of them we find 
traces of a truly poetical spirit. The 
shorter poems, however, please us 
most. They abundantly shew that 
the author is of a higher and purer 
school than that which Byron and 
Moore, with their long train of 
tawdry twaddlers, have endeavoured, 
we trust vainly, to establish. Lan- 
dor never arrays debasing thoughts 
in melodious diction : 


“ He never has laboured a lay of vile lust 
To curse the chaste heart with unquenchable fire ; 
Nor tinsel hath spun to veil Vice from disgust, 
And hide the dark hues of degrading desire.” 


In no part of his volume do we 
find the monstrous notion advanced, 
that when lust begins to pall, it is 
time for man to die. Surely accurst 
must be that creed, which acknow- 
ledges no higher hope or aim in our 
existence than the gratification of 
base desires, and proclaims, that 
when animal enjoyment fails, the 
soul has nothing left deserving her 
admiration or her love! Yet this, 
in effect, nay, in express terms, is 
inculeated in the writings of Byron 


and Moore. Inthesong, written by 
his lordship on his last birthday, he 
stimulates himself to valour by the 
thought that he is now like the Cop- 
per Captain, 
“ A fellow of no reckoning, 
Nor worth a lady’s eye.” 
And because his lust is at last a self- 
devouring flame, he exclaims, 
* Tf thou regret thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honourable death 
Is here ;—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath !” 
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And the Tomtit, working his wee energies into a state of vehement ejacu- 


lation, exclaims :— 


“Oh! who would not welcome that moment’s returning, 
When passion first waked a new life through his frame, 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite flame !” 


We crave leave to observe that 
this ‘‘ exquisite” morgeau of maudlin 
sentiment is not taken from the 
«« kiss - be-my-passport -to- heaven” 
period of Moore’s life and writings, 
nor from that when he was engaged 
in the “ delightful task” of “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot,” 
by placing Captain Morris’s ener- 
getic strains of blasphemy and lust 
d-la-portée of youthful gentlemen and 
ladies, who swallowed his 


“ sweet syllabubs of sinful song,”’ 
and took 


“his werd about his moral.’ 


No, the pure passage of English 
poetry, with which we have now to 
do, is taken from that volume of 
Trish Melodies, which, many years 
ago, was eulogized by the Edinburgh 
Review as containing nothing in it 
which could call a blush to the cheek 
of Mr. Jeffrey’s grandmother. Ad- 
mitting, as we do, that the said 
volume is less redolent of the stews 
than many other perpetrations of 
the penny-trumpet poet; we dis- 
tinctly aver that there are not, from 
the first page to the last, more than 
some half-dozen songs—and these 
have a political reference—in which 
high and noble feelings are not in- 
sulted by ill-disguised impurity, or 
the tinsel of meretricious taste, so 
utterly at variance with sincerity. 
The tendency of the whole poetic 
existence of Byron and of Moore 
has been to extend and strengthen 
the dominion of the passions at the 
expense of all that should dignify the 
character of woman or man. And 
shall we silently allow their insolent 
ridicule against men like Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell 
and others, who, whatever may have 
been their faults of style, and their 
sins, whether political or personal— 
for we suppose they are subject to 
the errors of humanity—have written 
nothing against the moral interests 
of their fellow-men, 

“ No line which, dying, they need wish to 
blot?” 


This last is the “ sort of thing” which 
shail always have our support. Af.- 
ter the long literary intimacy which 
has existed between our readers and 
ourselves—an intimacy honourable 
and advantageous to both parties— 
we need hardly say that the mere ad- 
vocacy of the moral cause cannot save 
dulness from our castigation. There is 
a well known, duly appreciated, and 
therefore justly despised generation 
of moon-struck mortals who have 
ransacked the sacred volume for ima- 
gery and lofty allusion, and produced 
what they are pleased to call “ Sa- 
cred Poetry.”” This they have recom- 
mended and sold, and puffed on the 
score of its moral tendency ; thinking 
that, by such pious plagiarisms they 
might ‘‘ do good by stealth, and blush 
to find it fame.”” But we have taught 
them a different story; and now, 
when we find a man of really original 
genius devoting his powers to the 
exaltation of the beautiful and the 
true, we shall not linger on any pe- 
culiarity whether in his general con- 
ceptions or his particularly queer or- 
thography, but shall shew that Lan- 
dor is a poet—though son genre n’est 
pas le premier. 

First, however, we will just notice 
the preface, which we are bound to 
say does not please us. And here we 
could be rather eloquent and very 
successful on the subject of prefaces 
and dedications generally. But we 
prefer brevity to display. Still we 
must take leave and space to say, and 
we say it advisedly, that if ever an 
author makes an especial ass of him- 
self, it is in his preface and dedica- 
tion. Look at the eternal records of 
time-honoured ink—look at the late 
reign—fix your eyes upon the pre- 
sent, and declare whether nauseous 
vanity and fulsome adulation are not 
the invariable components used by 
all the praters in verse or prose, 
who have ever loved ‘ to hear them- 
selves converse” in either of the 
forms which we are now deprecat- 
ing. By the way, not one among 
the living claimants to the laurel 
which they may chance to lose, has 
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so wofully played the deuce with 
himself in this respect as the sclf-sa- 
tirist, of whose person the Royal Aca- 
demy and the New Monthly Ma gazine 
have at present two several lying re- 
pre sentations, and of whose poetical 
powers the Siamese Twins will con- 
vince a butter-purchasing posterity. 
Well, let that pass. At present we 
have to do with Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, and we quote accordingly. 
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* There are many things in this volume 
of little weight and value: the only re: 
why they are collected is, that more, anc 
worse, either written by me in yout! 
with equal idleness afterward. n 
be raked together by the avarice of venal 
editors and bankrupt publishers ; such as 
have lately disinterred the rankest gar! 
of Swift and Dryden, who had already left 
too much aboveground. It is only the 
wretchedest of poets that wish all they ever 
wrote to be remembered: some of the best 
would be willing to lose the most.’ 


as 


bage 


Now with respect to the first part 
of this extract, which tells us that 
‘‘there are many things in the vo- 
Jume of little weight and value,” we 
assure our friend Walter Savage that 
the things of the greatest weiyht 
his volume, i. e. the heaviest, 
those of the least value. But, 
serious, we do think that the “ mo- 
dest assurance” of setting the biblio- 
polists of after-years at work to rake 
up the literary remains of Land or, ar- 
gues in the said Landor a little more 
than that fair portion of self-appreci- 
ation, which it is, perhaps, necessary 
to possess and prudent to encourage. 
This preface—as every other egotisti- 
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cal effusion of a clever man—says 
just what, if said at all, should have 
been said by his friend or reviewer. 
Coming from the quarter it does, it 
only serves to sharpen the appetit e 
of the small critic for any faults which 
the work itself may contain. 

Of Gebir, a poem composed when 
the imaginary converser w as a capital 
cricketer, and written originally in 
Latin, we may say that nothing can 
surpass it in a tendency to convince 
all men of what a wag once 
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for the preference 
thus given to it, for Gebir could ne 
have been more thoroughly tedious 
had it consisted of ten thousand lines 
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Drops at the soothing sweetness of their voice 
The thunder from his hand : let us arise 

On these high places daily, beat our breast, 
Prostrate ourselves and deprecate his wrath.” 





oO 1s the following description — 
“ Tim Gebir followed, and a roar confused 

Rose from a river rolling in its bed, 
Not rapid, that would rouse the wretched souls, 
Nor calmly, that might lull them to repose ; 
But with dull weary lapses it upheaved 
Billows of bale, heard low, yet heard afar. 
For when hell’s iron portals let out night, 
Often men start and shiver at the sound, 
And lie so silent on the restless couch 
They hear their own hearts beat. 








We should be vehemently delight- mark, read, and inwardly digest the 
ed if any mother’s son among the following passages, if indeed their 
modern geniuses who write the vilest poetic stomachs retain the power af- 
possible verse with the greatest pre- ter so long subsisting on 
cision, by counting their feet on their ‘* Decoctions of a barley-water muse.” 
fingers, would have the goodness to , 

** Lo! mirror of delight in cloudless days, 

Lo! thy reflexion: ’twas when I exclamed, 

With kisses hurried as if each foresaw 

Their end, and reckon’d on our broken bonds, 

And could at such a price such loss endure : 

*O what to faithful levers met at morn, 

What half so pleasant as imparted fears |’ 

Looking recumbent how Love’s column rose 

Marmoreal, trophied round with golden hair, 

How in the valley of one lip unseen 

He slumber’d, one his unstrung bow imprest. 

Sweet wilderness of soul-entangling charms! 
Led back by Memory, and each blissful maze 
Retracing, me with magic power detain 
Those dimpled cheeks, those temples violet tinged, 
Those lips of nectar, and those eyes of heav’n !” 





is not this a picture ?— 


“ She held the downcast bridegroom to her breast, 
Lookt in his face and charm’d away his fears.”’ 
* * + “ * 
Again— 
P “ Grief favours all who bear the gift of tears! 
Mild at first sight he meets his votaries, 
And casts no shadow as he comes along.” 
Again— 
* On the soft inward pillow of her arm 
Rested her burning cheek.” 


How true the following !— 


* In the too tender, and once tortured heart 
Doubts gather strength from habit, like disease ; 
Fears, like the needle verging to the pole, 

Tremble and tremble into certainty.” 
On the death of Gebir, Charoba bursts into this lament :— 

“* Who will believe me? what shall I protest? 
How innocent, thus wretched! God of Gods, 
Strike me—who most offend thee most defy— 
Charoba most offends thee—strike me, hurl 
From this accursed land, this faithless throne. 
© Dalica! see here the royal feast ! 

See here the gorgeous rebe! you little thought 
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How have the demons dyed that robe with death. 
Where are ye, dear fond parents! when ye heard 
My feet in childhood pat the palace-floor, 

Ye started forth and kist away surprise : 

Will ye now meet me! how, and where, and when ? 
And must I fill your bosom with my tears, 

And, what I never have done, with your own! 

Why have the Gods thus punisht me? what harm 
Have ever I done them? have I profaned 

Their temples, askt too little, or too much ? 

Proud if they granted, griev'd if they witheld? 

O mother! stand between your child and them? 
Appease them, soothe them, soften their revenge, 
Melt them to pity with maternal tears— 

Alas, but if you cannot! they themselves 

Will then want pity rather than your child, 

O Gebir! best of monarchs, best of men, 

What realm hath ever thy firm even hand 






































Or lost by feebleness or held by force ! 
Behold thy cares and perils how repaid! 
Behold the festive day, the nuptial hour !”’ 


if the reader, relying on the long 
intimacy, to which we have alluded, 
between him and ourselves, should 
ask us, in confidenee, whether we 
understand the story of Gebir, or, in 
other words, ‘‘ what it’s all about,” 
we must candidly confess that we 
can make nor head nor tail of the 
said story. A monarch, named 
Gebir, sovereign of Bootic Spain, is 
bound by a vow, administered d-la- 
Hannibal, to invade Egypt. He in- 
vades accordingly, but falls in love 
with the Queen Charoba, whose at- 
tendant, Dalica, participating in the 
terror of the queen and people on 
the first news of the invasion, and 
knowing nothing of the mutual flame 
which is defying the engines of the 
moral insurance office, goes to some 
hag of her acquaintance and obtains 
a poisoned mantle, which she throws 
over the shoulders of Gebir when he 
is “thinking of nothing at all,” or, 
what is, in the end, as little to the 
purpose, of the charms of his bride, 
Queen Charoba, who sits beside 
him. In consequence of being thus 
cruelly kilt, Gebir dies, and Charoba, 


as most women would do under the 
circumstances, bursts into tears and 
upbraids the Gods. 

Of Count Julian, the author tells 
us, that ‘it is rather a dialogue than 
a drama, and never was offered to 
the stage,” which we take to be the 
only reason why it was not rejected. 
Not that the merit or demerit of a 
production has any thing to do with 
its acceptance at the Convent or the 
Lane; but Count Julian is an affair 
which 

“‘ Nor Gods, nor Pit, nor Boxes” 


could support. Ines de Castro is 
another dialogue, in which there are 
good passages, but the general ef- 
fect of which is feeble; a remark 
equally applicable to Ippolito di Este. 
We suspect Mr. Landor is too de- 
ficient in passion ever to treat a sub- 
ject dramatically. But in his shorter 
pieces the spirit of the man comes 
forth, and a warm and generous one 
itis. From a series of short poems, 
under the general name of Janthe, 
we select the following :— 


**] often ask upon whose arm she leans, 

She whom I dearly love, 

And if she visit much the crowded scenes 
Where mimic passions move. 

There, mighty powers! assert your just controul, 
Alarm her thoughtless breast, 

Breathe soft suspicion o’er her yielding soul, 
But never break its rest. 

O let some faithful lover, absent long, 


To sudden bliss return; 


Then Landor’s name shall tremble from her tongue, 


Her cheek thro’ tears shall burn.” 
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* Flow, precious tears! thus shall my rival know 

For me, not him, ye flow. 

Stay, precious tears! ah stay: this jealous heart 
Would bid you flow apart, 

Lest he should see you rising o’er the brim, 
And hope you rise for him. 

Your secret cells, while he is present, keep, 
Nor, tho’ I’m absent, weep.” 


* Ianthe! you resolve to cross the sea! 

A path forbidden me ! 

Remember, while the Sun his blessing sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads, 

How often we have watcht him laying down 
His brow, and dropt our own 

Against each other's, and how faint and short 
And sliding the support ! 

What will succeed it now? Mine is unblest, 
Ianthe! nor will rest 

But on the very thought that swells with pain. 
Oh bid me hope again ! 

Oh give me back what Earth, what (without you) 
Not Heaven itself can do— 

One of the golden days that we have past, 
And let it be my last!” 


* Clifton, in vain thy varied scenes invite, 
The mossy bank, dim glade, and dizzy height ; 
The sheep that, starting from the tufted thyme, 
Untune the distant churchis mellow chime ; 
As o’er each limb a gentle horrour creeps, 
And shakes above our heads the craggy steeps. 
Pleasant I’ve thought it to pursue the rower 
While light and darkness seize the changeful oar ; 
The frolic Naids drawing from below 
A net of silver round the black canoe. 
Now the last lonely solace must it be 
To watch pale evening brood o’er land and sea, 
Then join my friends, and let those friends believe 
My cheeks are moistened by the dews of eve.” 


Landor has been subject to the nexion he owes such pervading sym- 
ridicule of vanity, foppery, and folly pathy with natural beauty as is ex- 
for his connexion with what is called pressed in the following passage, he 
the Lake school. If to this con- has no reason to regret it :— 


* And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 
Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproacht me; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold.” 


Passing over some serious attempts at humour and some political allu- 
sions to a nobleman, now long dead, we come to a set of verses, which 
we quote principally for the note appended to them :— 


* Let this man smile, and that man sigh Would you not tire there ?—no, not I— 

To see the wheels of Fashion whirl; Acids that melt the richest pearl 
Place me in some cool arbour nigh Are envy, pride, satiety, 

My mild and modest country girl! My mild and modest country girl! 
Or under whitening poplars, high Power, office, titlke—up they fly 

O'er flirting brooks, that glance and purl Against one light and sunny curl, 
To attract such flowers as peer and pry, That plays above thine azure eye, 


My mild and modest country girl! My mild and modest country girl ! 















Knighthocd’s newspur the squire would try, 
And viccunt be emblazoned earl. 

Content is only seated by 

My mild and modest country girl! 








































Possession kings must fortify 

With moat and barbican and mer! : 
Thine dwells in free security, 

My mild and modest country girl! 
Great riches, great authority 

Turn the best-tempered to a churl; 
With health and thee no crosses lie, 

My mild and modest country girl! 
Tho’ Fame and Glory to the sky 

Ambition’s wind-worn flag unfurl, 
With thee I'd live, for thee I'd die, 

My mild and modest country girl! 
Thus round and round thce busily 

Teaching my tinkling rhymes to twirl, 
I did not well hear thy reply, 

My mild and modest country girl! 
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“ Hark! ‘tis the laugh of Spring—she comes 
With airy sylphs and firy gnomes ; 
On cruel mischief these intent, 
And those as anxious to prevent. 

** So, now for frolic and for fun, 
And swains forsworn and maids undone ; 
So, now for bridegrooms and for brides, 
And rivals hang’d by river-sides. 
Here the hoarse-wooing dove is heard, 
And there the cuckoo, taunting bird! 
But soon along the osier vale 
Vill warble the sweet nightingale, 
Amid whose song chaste Eve must hear 
The threats of love, the screams of fear, 
The milk-maid’s shriek of laughter shrill 
From hovel close beneath the hill, 
Before the door the whirring wheel, 
Behind the hedge the ticklish squeal, 
The shepherd rude, the hoyden wroth, 
The boisterous rip of stubborn cloth, 
The brisk repulse, the pressing pray’r, 
Ah do! and do it if you dare!” 





Here we are in a considerable 
fidget to know who this “ country 
girl” could have been. And, lo! the 
above mentioned note announces the 
illusion-dispelling fact that she was 
nobody at all. Hark to the note :— 


“If the reader hasany curiosity to know 
the origin of these trifling verses, they 
were composed on the remark of a scholar, 
that puel/la in its cases ended many in 
Latin, and that girl ended none in ours, 
from the impossibility of finding such a 
rhyme as would suit the subject. It is 
something to do anything which nobody 
can do better.” 


Now this is another affirmation 
which would come with better grace 
from any one than from the author. 


The beauty of the two following descriptions must strike every reader. 


“ SPRING. 


es, 


[J uly, 
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“ PROGRESS OF EVENING. 


* From yonder wood mark blue-eyed Eve procede : 


First thro’ the deep and warm and secret glens, 
Thro’ the pale-glimmering privet-scented lane, 


And thro’ those alders by the river-side : 
Now the soft dust impedes her, which the sheep 
Have hollow’d out beneath their hawthorn shade. 
But, ah! look yonder! see a misty tide 

Rise up the hill, lay low the frowning grove, 
Enwrap the gay white mansion, sap its sides 
Until they sink and melt away like chalk ; 
Now it comes down against our village-tower, 
Covers its base, floats o’er its arches, tears 
The clinging ivy from the battlements, 
Mingles in broad embrace the obdurate stone, 
All one vast ocean! and goes swelling on 

In slow and silent, dim and deepening waves.” 
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We now come to the Poems on the his feelings will be deeply interested 
Dead, of which the author tells uu— by them. They are written with a 
“they occupy but little of the read- pure and natural pathos; and their 
er’s time, and are placed here to gra- merit will long receive a tearful ac- 
tify my feelings.” Tous, it appears knowledgement from all capable of 
that they should and will occupy accompanying a poet through the 
much of the reader’s time, and that wondrous mazes of his grief. 


* And thou too, Nancy! why should Heaven remove 
Each tender object of my early love ? 
Why was I happy? O ye conscious rocks! 
Was I not happy? when Ione’s locks 
Claspt round her neck and mine their golden chain, 
Ambition, fame, and fortune, smiled in vain. 
While warring winds with deaf’ning fury blew, 
Near, and more near, our cheeks, our bosoms, grew. 
Wave after wave the lashing ocean chased, 
She smiled, and prest me closer to her waist. 
‘ Suppose this cave should crush us,’ once I cried; 
‘ It cannot fall,’ the loving maid replied. 
* You, who are shorter, may be safe,’ I said; 
* O let us fly!’ exclamed the simple maid. 
Springing, she drew me forward by the hand 
Upon the sunny and the solid sand, 
And then lookt round, with fearful doubt, to see 
If, what I spoke so seriously, could be. 

“* Ah memory, memory! thou alone canst save 
Angelic beauty from the grasping grave. 
And shall she perish? by yon stars I swear, 
Here she shall live, though fate hath placed her there. 
The sigh of soft surrender, and the kiss 
For absence, doubt, obedience, merit this. 
Tho’ Nancy’s name for ever dwell unknown 
Beyond her briar-bound sod and upright stone ; 
Yet, in the lover’s, in the poet’s eye, 
The gentle young Ione ne’er shall die.” 


“ Ah what avails the sceptred race, Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
Ah what the form divine! May weep, but never see, 
What every virtue, every grace! A night of memories and sighs 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. I consecrate to thee.” 


** Yes, in this chancel once we sat alone, 
O Dorothea! thou wert bright with youth, 
Freshness like Morning’s dwelt upon thy cheek, 
While here and there above the level pews, 
Above the housings of the village dames, 
The musky fan its groves and zephyrs waved. 
I know not why, since we had each our book 
And lookt upon it stedfastly, first one 

i Outran the learned labourer from the desk, 
Then tript the other, and limpt far behind, 
And smiles gave blushes birth, and blushes smiles. 
Ah me! where are they flown, my lovely friend! 
Two seasons like that season thou hast lain 
Cold as the dark-blue stone beneath my feet, 

| While my heart beats as then—but not with joy ! 


“ O my lost friends! why were ye once so dear! 
And why were ye not fewer, O ye few! 

Must winter, spring, and summer, thus return, 
Commemorating some one torne away, 

Till half the months at last shall take, with me, 
Their names from those upon your scatter’d graves!” 


_ We cannot conclude these quotations better than by giving the follow- 
ing lines :— 
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“FOR AN EPITAPH AT FIESOLE. 


“ Lo! where the four mimosas blend their shade, 

In calm repose at last is Landor laid; 

For, ere he slept, he saw them planted here 

By her his soul had ever held most dear, 

And he had lived enough when he had dried her tear.” 


As we said at the outset, Landor 
is not likely ever to become a popu- 
lar poet—nor do we think the form 
in which he here is seen, the most 
favourable to him. But in whatever 
way a man of genius may please to 
pour forth the treasures of his mind, 
they should be received with rever- 


ence and gratitude ; and such recep- 
tion he will ever meet with from Regi- 
na, whose ruthless denunciation and 
castigation of dulness and pretension 
affords, to a discerning eye, the 
strongest pledge of her devotion to 
the fame and interests of the gifted 
few. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.-—-BY OLIVER YORKE,. 


No. IL 


Nosopy can be ignorant of the fate 
appointed for “ a house divided 
against itself,’”’ but we have seldom 
witnessed so apposite an illustrative 
comment upon the text as the long 
looked-for dissolution of the late par- 
liament. ~ Happen what would, it was 
manifestly predestined to an ungentle 
end, and the only question to be de- 
cided was, whether it would prefer the 
classical alternative of falling volun- 
tarily on the sword of cunning tem- 
per prepared for it, or give up the 
ghost upon compulsion. It stood pre- 
cisely in the predicament of suspected 
witches in the days of Queen Bess, 
who were carbonated in the fire 
because they unreasonably resisted 
drowning in the millrace. The con- 
cluding scene was pregnant with in- 
terest, and will not quickly pass from 
the memory of a spectator; but any 
attempt to describe it would be en- 
croaching on the legitimate province 
of “ Journalism.” The deportment 
of the former Home Secretary was 
perfectly in character with the occa- 
sion: he took an imposing attitude, 


—made what Sir Charles Wetherell 
might call a thaumaturgical display, 
and presented no inapt image of the 
Colliseum gladiator who expired with 
a commendable observance of stage 
effect.* As parliament, however, is 
now reconstructed, although not in- 
deed of the same identical elements 
into which it originally resolved, it 
will not be out of season to assay 
some few supplementary goose-quill 
etchings of those members who, at a 
bird’s-eye glance, appear sufficiently 
prominent to justify a notice. To se- 
lect only men of genuine intrinsic me- 
rit, whose reputation will wear well, 
overlooking those who are apparently 
indebted to mere adventitious circum- 
stances for a temporary notoriety— 
often far from creditable—which mi- 
nisters to their self-esteem but for 
a season, is none of our design. 
Rousseau has finely 
Richardson’s contemporary novel- 
ists, that their actors occupy atten- 
tion just for the hour of perusal, 
and flit before the eye like gaudy 
figures in a phantasmagoria, that 





* We had thought of the famous “Jam, jam” hexameters, supposed to be uttered 
by father Anchises, but the association was too much connected with anility; and as 
for a dying stag, that poor brute, under such circumstances, in one respect rather resem- 
bled the disconsolate Horace Twiss, of whom it is currently reported, that “ the big 
round tears’ were discerned “ coursing one another down his innocent nose in piteous 


chase !” 


He spoke not, it is true, but “ thought the more.” 


Silence in Twiss betray’d more woe, 


Than all the eloquence of words. 


observed of 
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vanish as they appeared, and leave 
no vestige of their existence, whereas 
the characters pourtrayed by the 
master-hand survive in their native 
strength, and leave an ineffaceable 
impression upon the fancy.* So is 
it with many who quicken in the 
slime of party beneath a too fervid 
political atmosphere, and, wriggling 
into light, for a time nauseate be- 
holders with their ephemeral vitality. 
But the more conspicuously such 
creatures obtrude themselves into 
light, the greater their danger of pre- 
mature annihilation. The exposure of 
a nuisance is necessary to its abate- 
ment. We cannot better exemplify 
the remark, than by a descriptive 
sketch of at least one demagogue out 
of the pernicious race that multiply 
for our pest with an alarming fecun- 
dity amongst us :— 

“ Not so thick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedropt with blood of Gorgon.” 


To one who, happily for himself, 
has never come in contact with the 
manifold pollutions of a mob-meet- 
ing, and who, therefore, has had no 
previous opportunity of properly ap- 
preciating the merits of the Henry 
Hunt school of oratory, it must ap- 
pear matter of surprise how this em- 
bodied cholera morbus, whose face is 
absolutely bronzed over with impu- 
dence, should have acquired his pre- 
sent reputation. Perhaps it will be 
suggested, that a solution of the pa- 
radox is involved in a limb of the sen- 
tence in which it is propounded; but 
mere impudence is, now-a-days, no 
such rare quality as to prove a suffi- 
cient lever for virtually raising its pos- 
sessor to a level with the élite of the 
whole empire. Could the dragon 
strength of the audacia perdita prevail, 
should not Cobbett, whom it encrusts 
like scales upon a centipede, have long 
since strutted bedight with star and 


. garter in the presence-chamber, and 


yet is he left to gnash his teeth over 
derided puffs and mildewed corn, 
while he of the blac king-pot has be- 
come a fore-ground figure in our poli- 
tical panorama. For sheer, unso- 
phisticated blackguardism, Cobbett 
stands by himself, 
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‘In shape and gesture proudly eminent ;” 


whilst Hunt, even on his own dung- 
hill, is jostled by every-day compeers 
in raggamuffinry. Cobbett inhales an 
atmosphere of his own creation,— 
he breathes 


“ The difficult air of the lone mountain 
top ;”’ 


whilst Hunt, in common with the 
mere haddock-huckster tribe, has as- 
cended no higher than the table-land 
of Billingsgate ;—pooh! ’tis as if we 
should compare a waggoner’s frock 
of kersey or linsey-woolsey with 
welded armour of “ triple brass.” 
Then, in the matter of education, 
Cobbett is professedly an instructor! 
and writes bad English perhaps not 
more than twice or thrice in every 
half dozen of his rancid pages, where- 
as Hunt cannot speak three conse- 
cutive sentences without grievously 
offending both against grammar and 
good taste—notion of style he has 
none whatever. Cobbett is, more- 
over, distinguished for another valu- 
able ‘quality , in which the chosen of 
Preston does not equally participate 
—he is a bug in politics, ‘‘ whose 
stench is worse than his sting,” and, 
therefore, the more to be dreaded by 
all who are sensitive to that kind of 
annoyance. The similitude of dis- 
similitude is a figure of speech in 
which we very sparingly indulge, but 
in this instance we are reminded of 
the sandal-tree, which, it has been 
prettily said, imparts its aromatic 
flavour to the axe that fells it, as the 


man of benevolence recompences 
good with evil. Just so with Cob- 
bett : who so rash as to wrestle with 


a leper? The offensive effluvia of his 
character must, more or less, conta- 
minate every one who falls foul of 
him; and were he in parliament to- 
morrow, O’Connell and Hunt would 
be the kindred twain, and they alone, 
who, in the collision, could contract 
no additional defilement. It is only 
in excited times, when the moral ele- 
ment becomes turbid by agitation, that 
the putrescent lees of society ever float 
thus to the surface. The preferment 
of the member for Preston is, never- 


* The passage has been shabbily plagiarized in a late ae of the Guantihy 


Review, “ suo more,” 
in the C onfessions. 


and applied to the copyists of Sir Walter Scott. 
Tom Joues, we presume, could not have penetrated to the Hermi- 


It is tv be found 


tage of Montmorenci; for surely Fielding, of all writers, is least obnoxious to any such 


animadversion. 















































theless, decidedly an extreme case, 
which it is most difficult to account 
for on any principles of ordinary cal- 

Judging of human nature 





culation. 
theoretically, one would be inclined 
to pre-suppose that the choice of the 
po] nulace, properly so called, would 
have rather fallen on a candidate who 
least assimilated to themselves ; but 
the whims of ‘‘ unwashed artificers” 
are hardly reducible to philo: sophical 
criteria. Their honourable member 
was merely a single unit of a genus, 
composed of many with equal, and 
some with superior pretensions, if 
estimated by the standard to which 
the merits of radicals are usually re- 
ferred. His speeches are a tissue of 
coarse ribaldry and arrogant a sump- 
tion. lliterate and self-sufl 
without the address of agentleman, or 
the dignity of a senator, hestands self- 
emanc ‘ipated and disembarrassed from 
the conventional courtesies incidental 
to civilization or refinement. Some 
‘of the “ rabble-rout”’ have absolutely 
made it a ground of reproach that 
their Sidrophel should have treated 
the House of Commons with too 
much respect, but this certainly is a 
stigma on his character which we 
would willingly contribute our assis- 
tance to remove; the truth is, that 
he bawled and swaggered like ano- 
ther Thersites in the tent of Aga- 
memnon. 

Night after night were his egotis- 
tical, pointless, and irrelevant ha- 
rangues tolerated with a degree of 
indulgence which would not have 
been extended to gentlemen beyond 
comparison better entitled to atten- 
tion ; yet no sooner did his exhaust- 
ed hearers at length begin to mani- 
fest the slightest symptom of impa- 
tience than this delegate of sans-cu- 
lotterie would bristle up with un- 
paralleled assurance, and insolently 
demand, forsooth, who should dare 
to ‘* put him down?” Such a course 
of conduct, to say the least of it, 
was unreasonable, when so many 
others of rank and property, of re- 
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spectability and experience, of ta- 
lents and education, were equally 
anxious to be heard, and had surely 
as valid a claim to participate in the 
privilege. Let us assume that the 
sitting of the House lasted for eleven 
hours, which it did, on an average 
—that the members in attendance 
amounted to but three hundred—we 
would ask by what process of com- 
putation did our caterer to decrolteurs 
arrive at the conclusion that he was 
‘ntitled, either as Henry Hunt, or 
in his capacity of half- -representative 
of a Lancashire borough, to appro- 
priate an hour and a half of the 
public time almost every evening in 
the week, leaving, independent of 
the forms of business, little more 
than eight hours to be apportioned 
amongst the other 299 gentlemen 
who represented the insignificant 
remnant of the three kingdoms? 
But this individual's career in par- 
liament, maugre his re-election, will 
probably soon draw to a close, and 
we shall only add an humble aspira- 
tion that the shoes and boots within 
the bills of mortality* may hence- 
forward exclusively monopolize his 
good offices; for, be it remember- 


ed— 


“ These little things are 
men.” 


great to little 


After contemplating an irreclaim- 
able Philistine like Hunt, we turn 
with a sensation of relief to charac- 
ters of a different mould, and com- 
posed of materials in every point 
dissimilar. Mr. Spencer Perceval 
is a gentleman evidently entitled to 
credit for conscientious rectitude of 
principle, and an earnest anxiety for 
the fulfilment of what he sincerely 
believes to be his duty as a Chris- 
tian, at a crisis when so many mis- 
creant blasphemers are abroad, who 
would extinguish the hallowed fire 
of religion in the foetid exhalations 
of their damnable infidelity. We do 
not consider the honourable member 
to be one of that class, who are 


* On second thoughts it seems but fair to retract the limitation, seeing that the pa- 
tentee himself, in a debate of peculiar interest, actually assured the House that his bu- 
siness was already so extensive as to require seventy- -three agents in different parts of the 


Pr rodigious ! ! 
such a sentence, 


country. 


collateral : woken as i 


but by a man of shining talc 
i Faubourg Saint Antoine, the following 
“ Cirage sans pareil, et U trdestructibh 





lv, de Monsieur Muné « 


From this time forth let no one presume to gainsay the pull 
t was, con strepito, could never have been uttered 
By the way, a few days ag 
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uring gaze :— 
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“So full of zeal they have no need of 
grace ;”” . 
neither do we classify him with “ Sir 
Having Greedy, and all the rest of 
the nobility ” who tarried in Vanity 
Fair, while Christian and Hopeful 
proceeded on their pilgrimage; but 
though we most fully acknowledge 
the purity of his intentions, we may 
be nai to question the policy of 
introducing a matter of religious 
discipline, as a legitimate subject 
for parliamentary discussion. The 
speech in which he urged the expe- 
diency of appointing a set day for a 
general fast, although not altogether 
so extravagant as the fanfaronade of 
Habbakkuk Mucklewrath, was indis- 
creet ms unseasonable, inasmuch as 
it yunted to a grievous offence 
male the three political 
time, place, and circumstance. In- 
deed it required no ordinary degree 
of nerve to spout such a piece of de- 
clamation on a full stomach, at a 








period when numbers, as well of 
Mnglishmen as of Irish, were assail- 


ed by ‘‘ the wolf at the door,” and 
clamoured loudly for pabulum where- 
withal to sustain nature. We par- 
ticularize the case of poor Mr. Bull, 

shew the exigence of the crisis; 
for had the Irish alone been starving, 
it would have been but consistent 
with national fitness of things. Fa- 
mine holds a prominent place a- 
mongst the Hibernian Penates; star- 
vation is the rule, plenty, the excep- 
tion. No one can wonder that the 
inhabitants of Connaught were so 
shy of petitioning to be allowed to 
get up a fast, seeing that they were 
already such every-day amateurs a 
the performance. © The project, ne- 
vertheless, took prodigiously in York- 


shire, where the five-meals-a-day 
men, six feet in girth, and sleck 
ecclesiastics without count, were 


desirous to make a 
merit of mere curiosity to ascertain 
the exact nature of what perhaps 
they supposed to be rather a droll 
sort of sensation. Why was it that 
the member for Newport took up 
after so hobbyhorsical a fashion, this 
curious theme for legislative enact- 
ment, when the bench of bishops, 


wonderfully 


1 
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to whom it regularly belonged, with 
more practical knowledge of the 
world, were comparatively passive? 
A question so intimately connect- 
ed with church discipline assuredly 
came within the legitimate province 
of gownsmen, and by them alone 
should it have been mooted. 
Amongst the future peers by birth- 
right who at present occupy seats in 
the lower House, the heir to the 
earldom of Carlisle, as a man of li- 
terary habits, and a frequent public 
speaker, apparently aspires to no 
common share of reputation. The 
speeches of his lordship are chiefly 
remarkable for being at once elabo- 
rate in construction, ostentatious in 








effect, and theatrical in delivery. 
Lord Morpeth invariably manifests 
a too evident consciousness of intel- 


lectual parturition—just as the sim- 
plest of household birds cackles a 
farmyard pan at the moment of her 
delivery, not a whit the less exultant 
though her production may be addled. 
The most unobservant can discover 
that he always looks, according to 
the quaint phrase of Xenophon, 
unto one who seems to have said 
something,” and, while speaking, 
uniformly exhibits as self-complacent 
a deportment as Tommy Moore’s 
“crow in a circumvallation.” He 
seems to stand as high in his own 
good graces as the footman in the 
comedy, and tells us at every glance 
that he “‘ would not wish to be a 
bit taller, or a bit shorter,” or wil- 
lingly undergo any modification 
whatsoever which could possibly 
make him other than the indivi- 
dual Viscount Morpeth, who had 
then the honour to ‘‘ make a leg” 
before the House of Commons. 
A premeditated effort at display is 
‘visible to the naked eye” in all that 
he says or does, and the noble lord 
(shall we confess it?) continually re. 
minds us of an indifferent piper, 
whose endeavours to discourse most 
eloguent music, draw the attention 
of all hearers rather to the labouring 
of his bellows than to the melody of 
his instrument,—if indeed melody 
there be in it.t Brydone, we re- 
member, makes mention of a French 


“e 


like 





he polite reader must be aware is intended by the poet as an improvement on 


phraseology of the adage,—“ a crow in a gulter.” 


+ By the bye, we cannot well imagine that playing on the bagpipes should be one of 
principal recreations of the blessed, but that such is the fact no person who has visit- 
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marquis, who, to obtain a graceful 
levity of gait, procured the insertion 
of steel springs in his shoes; but the 
unnatural jerk, which consequently 
accompanied his every motion, forth- 
with, exposed the ‘ beau’s strata- 
gem’’ to derision; and thus it is with 
the artificial rhetoric of the noble 
member for Yorkshire. His tumid 
enunciation would enable him to 
harmonize most happily as Altamont, 
with an amateur Lothario, and the 
claptrap commonplace which consti- 
tutes the staple of his soft wares, 
might be prepared ‘according to 
order,” within any given period in 
the first form at Eton. Yet not- 
withstanding all this, we anne 
be any thing but grateful, did w 
not fully acknowledge his lords hin’ s 
considerate regard for the public 
interest, as manifested by specially 
addressing himself to the back row 
of the strangers’ gallery,—in one 
respect the most important bench 
that the edifice, with all its dig- 
nity, ever contained. ‘To Lord Mor- 
peth we may well apply what Bos- 
well once said of another equal- 
ly distinguished character—every 
word uttered by so eminent a man 
must be valuable to the vulgar, and 
certes 
consolation, should a single sentence, 
excudated in such a smiddy perad- 
venture escape record. Had nature 
but invested the noble lord with phy- 
sical powers commensurate with his 
parts, we should have been enabled 
to appropriate to the right honour- 
able object of our reverential regards 
the graceful eulogy conceded to a 
mighty man of valour; we mean 


“General Bombastes, whose resistless 
force 


Alone surpass’d that of a brewer's horse.’ 


A late proprietor of a morning 
paper was remarkable for avowedly 
holding cheap all such “ inflamma- 
tory branches of learning” as are 
cultivated in colleges, and men of 
experience in public business, it must 
be owned, although they would 





the world would have need of 








hardly go so far as Mr. T., usually 
canvass with distrust the preten- 
sions of young gentlemen who come 


amongst them peculiarly redolent of 


University reputation. It might be 
supposed, that the gloss imparted 
by golden opinions in Alma Mater, 
would nz uturally conduce to a favour. 
able reception in the House, whereas, 
in truth, the prejudice of the Collec. 
tive Wisdom runs quite the other 
way. Success in college, and suc- 
cess in parliament, are by no means 
convertible terms, inasmuch as they 
have in reality but few requisites in 
common; and of course there is no vis 
consequentie to make the existence of 
the one conclusive as to the sequence 
of the other. Indeed it is pretty noto- 
rious that, “‘ within doors,”’ (whata 
dainty phrase!) there has always 
appeared some vague feeling of sul- 
len jealousy which often envelopes, 
as with a wet blanket, the kindling 
energies of your débutants who have 
been in any degree the talk of clubs or 
the nine days’ wonder of tea-table co- 
teries. To have acquired a certain 
importance, or even notoriety abroad, 
without having previously gained the 
all-sufficient sanction of a good name 
at St. Stephen’s, is, in itself, no ve- 
nial ground of offence; but if the 
distinction be of a scholastic charac- 
ter, it is scarcely susceptible of fur- 
ther aggravation. Signal examples 
confirmatory of the remark, occur al- 
most every session; but the last case 
in point, is that of Mr. Cavendish, 
the elegant extract from Cambridge. 
This illustrious exotic from the classic 
groves of Cam, gave the House “ a 
taste of his quality’? on the Reform 
question, and was received with 
more than ordinary indulgence,—but 
it would not do. 
the historian be correct, the statues 
at Rome, in the reign of Augustus, 
were numerically equal to the amount 
of population (eunuchs inclusive). 
To the truth of so apocryphal a state- 
ment, we, however, beg leave to de- 
mur, and can well imagine that the 
mistake arose from the censor hav- 


ed the far-famed Rosslyn chapel can well be allowed to doubt, forasmuch as one of the 
righteous, who appears on a footing of the closest intimacy with St. Peter, is there repre- 


sented in goodly sculpture, enjoying 


con amore, that delectable 


Caledonian pastime. 


This is quite as good as the whimsical conceit of Domenichino, who puts ponderous violon- 
cellos into the hands of certain little personages, with gosling wings, obviously intende d 
for angels (of what order we know not,) in their minority. Had Collins been a highland- 


er, Brown Exercise, “ his skill to try” 


would assuredly have indulged in a voluntary 
on the choromantic union, even at the risk of a trifling anachronism. 
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ing erroneously classed such public 
speakers as Mr. Cavendish amongst 
the specimens of sculpture that adorn- 
ed the vestibules of patricians. The 
honourable gentleman looked like a 
finger-post, ague-smitten during a 
hard winter—his voice, ‘ small by 


degrees, and beautifully less,” at 
length became ‘‘so fine, that nothing 


lived ’twixt it and silence,” and he 
resumed his cushion without having 
uttered a single passage which might 
not have been spoken exlemporé by 
the Duke of Gloucester, supposing 
his Royal Highness to hold similar 
opinions. 

Earl Grey, throughout the entire 
of his career in either house of par- 
liament, has been allowed, on all 
hands, to be at least one of the lead- 
ers of the Whig aristocracy; but 
with reference to his house, we much 
doubt whether it will ever be said, 
that “‘ Amurath to Amurath suc. 
ceeds,” for of all the rising gene- 
ration who, in the regular course of 
nature must attain to the peerage, 
(we mean of those whom we should 
point out to a stranger,) there is 
hardly one of less promise than the 
present Lord Howick. Since his 
father’s elevation, this young man 
has been certainly thrust forward a 
little too prominently, considering 
his mediocrity of talent and inapti- 
tude for the performance of any bu- 
siness beyond that which appertains 
to mere ordinary routine. His per- 
sonal appearance is no fit subject for 
comment, but so sinister an assem- 
blage of physical disqualifications, 
it is pretty obvious, would at once 
preclude the possibility of his be- 
ing an agreeable or prepossessing 
speaker, ‘charm he never so wise- 
ly.” The harsh thin screech of the 
noble youth is at all times more offen- 
sive to the ¢eeth than a Siberian 
crab-apple; and, whenever he at- 
tempts to give peculiar emphasis to 
his opinions, a pig in a gale of wind 


would have a right to consider itself 


insulted by the comparison. No one 
can fail to perceive that Lord How- 
ick’s “action and utterance” are 
exclusively his own; but for the 
rest, neither on emigration, nor on 
any other subject that he has yet 
handled, have we heard a single able 
argument, point, or suggestion from 
his lordship, which we could con- 
scientiously believe to have origi- 
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nated with himself. 
sagely observed, that ‘all are not 
alike,” and it would be rather too 
unreasonable to expect that every 
man who appears in public life 
should exhibit intellect of the high- 
est order; but where loftiness of 
pretension is accompanied by debi- 
lity of mind, as in many of the pre- 
sent underlings of office—whose ig- 
norance of the commonest forms of 
business, to the nightly annoyance 
of the Speaker, might make them 
somewhat more modest—we do in- 
sist that their claims should be scru- 
tinized with the more severity. 

When we reflect that he has but 
just emerged from the last stage of 
adolescence, we do not hesitate to 
pronounce Mr. Stanley the most 
rising man of his entire party, either 
in Lords or Commons. He has in- 
disputably displayed more abilities 
already, than even Peel received cre- 
dit for, long after he had arrived at 
the estate of manhood, and indeed 
there are many points of resemblance 
between the secretary for Ireland 
and the right honourable baronet at 
the time when he first began to ac- 
quire notoriety during the Liverpool 
administration. His figure, though 
tall and slender, is gracefully- pro- 
portioned, and his countenance, 
albeit rather too babyish and petit, 
as a whole is well-favoured, and the 
more so, because, illustrated by a 
bland ingenuousness of expression 
in perfect accordance with his urba- 
nity of deportment. These remarks 
on Mr. Stanley’s exterior, it will be 
perceived, are equally applicable to 
Sir Robert Peel; and, like him also, 
his hair is of that undefinable shade 
between red and yellow, which might 
have distinguished the twin sons of 
Leda, 


“What time, careering in well-foughten 
field, 
They kept together in their chivalry ;” 


Dogberry has 


and which has been always held in 
such estimation amongst the Abori- 
gines of Teutschland. An eminent- 
ly conciliating address, euphonious 
enunciation, well-balanced periods, 
and a capability of lucid exposition 
united with a spirited earnestness of 
delivery, and an easy confidence of 
manner without being at all dog- 


matic, opinionative, or self-sufficient, 
are the lrish secretary’s 


; main recom- 
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mendations. The présent govern- 
ment, it must be confessed, have for 
the most part made such miserable 
blunders in domestic policy as to 
justify our comparing their course 
to that of purblind wanderers in “a 
boggy syrtis,”” who no sooner find 
their footing unsure in one place, 
than they flop into another still 
more equivocal, and flounder through 
a morass only to stumble on a quag- 
mire ; 

“Treading the crude consistence, neither 

sea, 
Nor good dry land, nigh foundered :”’ 


but amidst so many sins of omission 


and commission, amidst so much of 


error and miscarriage—on one point, 
at least, they might have looked 
back with comparative s satisfaction, 
had they not since been compelled 
to neutralize their success. O’Con- 
nell was ievetaen vably entangled in 
the Furce Caudine of the King’s 
Bench, his character for veracity 
(always below zero) must have been 
utterly annihilated, even amongst his 
own grovelling, infatuated adherents 
and the bloated reptile stood before 
the world exposed in all his moral 
deformity, and begrimed with more 
of infamy and shame than _ ever 
fell to the lot of any public cha- 
racter since the date of Arbuthnot’s 

draft of a future epitaph for the exe- 
crable Chartres. The chastisement 
which this pernicious eleemosynary 
demagogue received from the hands 
of Mr. Dogherty was mere playful 
bagatelle, that “‘ recommended itself 
sweetly unto his gentle senses 

compared with the poisoned ch: alice 
which then descended on his dis- 
honoured head and ran down, like 
Aaron’s ointment, even unto the 
skirts of his clothing. Never did 
green dragon on a sign-board under- 
Zo heavier “punishment” beneath 
the horse's hoofs of the redoubtable 


St. George, than did “‘ the mem- 
ber for all Ireland” under the ex- 











cruciating inflictions of the ‘‘ shave- 
beggar.”* Every word smote the 
bafiled bully like a felon’s brand 
betweea his brows, and there he 
sat, festering in disgrace, “ a hiss- 
ing and a scorn” amongst get. .e- 
men and men of honour.t Nothing 
could have been more decisive than 
his discomfiture, and Mr. Stanley 
Was unanimously applauded by men 
of all parties for the perspicuity and 
vigour of his unanswerable state- 
ment. On that memorable occasion 
he acquitted himself unexceptiona- 
bly, but, in general, he is perhaps, 
like the Westminster baronet, a lit- 
tle too much addicted to verbiage, 
and seems often not to know the 
precise point at which he should 
conclude, losing sight of Butler’s 
valuable maxim, which all speakers, 
public and private, would do well to 
bear in mind, viz.— 
“ That brevity is very good 

When we are or are not understood.” 

At the same time it must also be 
observed of Mr. Stanley, that no 
flashes of fancy or tints of imagina- 
tion are discoverable in his speeches, 
nor do ve remember ever to have 


heard him utter a single sentence of 


brilliancy or beauty such as con- 
tinually fall from the lips of men of 
genius. He pleases always, and says 
nothing that does not indicate the 
presence of a good understanding 
and a cultivated taste, but neither 
cazzles by intellectual grandeur nor 
once touches those chords of human 
feeling which a true orator could 
often cause to vibrate with emotion ; 
and as for literary ornament, it is 
looked for in vain. 

her scion of the noblesse who 
ent occupies ‘‘ ample room 
and verge enough” upon the Trea- 
sury bench, is my Lord Nugent, 
whom people at first sight invariably 
have supposed to be a sort of seden- 
tary sarcophagus,{—a mere homo aa- 
tus consumere fruges, with Bologna 





it pre 





* This slang phrase refers to a practice of Irish provincial barbers, who teach their 


apprentices the “ craft and mystery” 


of shaving, by allowing them to operate on beggars 


_S* 


until they shall have been enabled to handle the razor with professional dexterity. On 
the same principle, it is said, stripling ministers are sent to Ireland to be initiated in 


statesmanship preparatory to preferment at home. 


gested either by Curran or M‘Nalley. 


+ Had this same “ member for all Irland’ 


The application was originally sug- 


been taught some five lustrums since to 


anticipate Paganini in executing a Chaccone vollisubito, (that is to say, “a dance of swift 


movement” after “a turn-over quickly,’’) on one string, 


his constituents, from Belfast 


to Bantry, would have had abundant reason for chaunting a national Gloria in Excelsis. 


{ Sazk, flesh, and paysiy, to eat. 
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sausages for brains, and a “‘ pulsa- 
tion on the left side’’ by way of apo- 
logy for a heart ;—but little they 
knew Calista! His lordship is in truth 
a man of a thousand—overflowing 
with sensibility—open to “soft im- 
pe:.zhments”—prone to “‘ babble o’ 
green fields’—penserose and senti- 
mental beyond conception—addicted 
to romance and all that—and they 
gay has even been known to warble 
*‘as how” he'd be a butterfly. Cer- 
tainly for a man of poetical tempera- 
ment it were to be wished that his 
figure was a little more attenuated, 
and that he could be brought some- 
what less to resemble a certain vene- 
rable bird of plethoric habit, called by 
naturalists a Dodo. We are told by 
the immortal bard, in good set terms, 
that ‘‘there is a Deity who shapes 
our ends,” but this, it is presumed, 
could never have been meant to ap- 
ply to a case like that of Lord Nu- 
gent, for surely such clumsy journey- 
work must have been produced by 
the bungling operations of some 
greatly inferior agent. To this too 
we incline the more, having often 
heard that there exists but one gene- 
ral rule without an exception—the 
sagacious will anticipate it: by day- 
light or candle-light U. follows Q. 
Lord Nugent delivers himself of 
“‘ perilous stuff’ occasionally, but 
between his style and his person 
there is in truth sufficiently close an 
affinity to induce his hearers to hope 
that his exhibitions comme sa, may 
“‘be short and far between.” Of his 
speeches as such we can best express 
an opinion in the couplet of the 
poet— 


“ Too bad for a blessing, too good for a 
curse, 

We wish from our souls they were better 
or worse.” 


The classic outline of his lordship’s 
countenance, however, must be a 
great advantage to any public speak- 
er, particularly as it is such an object 
of interest in the eye of a sculptor, 
that Canova is reputed to have said 
he thought it worth while to visit 
London, merely to be afforded an 
opportunity of beholding Waterloo 
bridge as a work of art, and Lord 
Nugent's head as a perfect specimen 
of Saxon physiognomy. Nota bene: 
it is seen best in profile. 

Now that we are on the subject of 
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“* stout gentlemen,” it would be un- 
pardonable to omit honourable men- 
tion of a certain obese baronet, who, 
if merit were to be adjudged by ma- 
thematical mensuration, would as- 
suredly be promoted at once to the 
head of the victualling department, 
where his services, we doubt not, 
might be found eminently efficient. 
We allude to Sir R. W. Vaughan, 
and certes if a truly magnificent su- 
perfices of square inches could have 
recommended him to the good graces 
of a Cesar, as tradition would im- 
ply, the susquepedalian son of Cam- 
bria must have rauked with “‘ the 
noblest Roman of them all.” Even 
in our own degenerate days this pro- 
digious baronet will probably find 
his level, and we do not despair, 
when universal suffrage shall come 
into play, to see him elected with 
acclamation by the grateful paviors, 
if they can but procure a Giraffe to 
sustain the onerous duty that would 
be imposed by the ceremony of chair= 
ing. A shovel hat, a light-grey 
broad-skirted coat (after the Ben- 
jamin Franklin cut), which he has 
seldom the temerity to button—a 
Marseilles’ waistcoat (yard and half 
square)—fawn-coloured kerseymere 
inexpressibles, terminated by white 
stockings and little black spatter- 
dashes, constitute his customary ap- 
parel; a queue somewhat longer 
than a parsnip, and much of the same 
colour, together with a portentous 
bamboo cane, complete the outline. 
Welshman though he be, we con- 
sider him a more genuine represen- 
tative of a John Bull of the true old 
breed, than any other member in the 
House. His talents are “rather of 
the silent cast,” but in Bellamy’s 
cuisine he is indeed a “ well-graced 
actor,”’ and there alone does “‘the fine 
Atlantic of his countenance” ripple 
into spontaneous undulations of 
voluptuous complacency. Sir R. 
Vaughan’s obesity, it should be ob- 
served, by no means indicates a mor- 
bid temperament, but seems, on the 
contrary, the effect of good digestion, 
pure blood, and laughing spirits, 
united with a predisposition to a full 
habit, which these pathological causes 
in themselves would be quite suffi- 
cient to produce. During the im- 
mense attendance of members on the 
Reform debates, the next neighbours 
of our Welsh friend strongly re- 
3G 









































minded us of the “‘infelix Theseus,” 
whose seat in the regions of dolour 
is described by the poet to have 


been none of the most enviable. 
They appeared ever and anon ready 
to exclaim with Hamlet— 


** Oh that this too, too-solid flesh would 
melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew.” 


Who has not heard of the pathetic 
adventures of poor Peter Schlemil 
after he had the misfortune to part 
company with his shadow? Now 
heaven forefend we should be so un- 
charitable as to wish that the Quin- 
bus Flestrin of the Principality might 
experience a similar privation; but 
were his person by any accident to 
be disconnected from ‘‘ the boundless 
contiguity of shade,” which has at- 
tended it hitherto, what an extensive 
tract of territory would thenceforth 
be admitted to the public privilege 
of sunshine! One word more, and 
we have done with this enormous 
and most unmanageable subject : 
should the right of franchise ever be 
extended to the British mountains— 
and in these times who can prescribe 
a halt to the march of liberality ?—we 
would advise the baronet thus ‘fallen 
into flesh,” as they say in Ireland, 
without delay to have himself put in 
nomination as “a fit and proper 
person” to represent Plinlimmon or 
Penmanmaur in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is pleasant to be secure 
against the contingency of a con- 
tested election. 

To estimate the amount of talent 
in the House of Commons, by the 
aggregate of speechification, at a 
time when love of talk has become 
the universal passion, would be about 
as reasonable as the project of Ela- 
gabalus to ascertain the population 
of “ the eternal city,” by issuing an 
imperial edict for the counting of the 
cobwebs! Nevertheless those who 
apparently seck renown “ for their 
much speaking,” at least succeed in 
attracting sufficient notoriety to call 
for a critical examination of their 
pretensions. The most indefatigable, 
and unquestionably the most impor- 
tant, individual unit of this great 
national rookery, is Joseph Hume, 
umguhile member for Montrose, 
Arbroath, and certain contributory 
hamlets, where kailbrose and singed 
sheep's heads held an infinitely high- 
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er place in the good graces of his con- 
stituency ; but now—by virtue of 
lungs that never wearied, impudence 
that never faultered, and gallimawfry 
that never failed him—representative 
of the metropolitan county of Middle- 
sex. He can hardly be considered a 
mere component part of a class, for 
he is, in truth, a creature sui generis 
—aza tribe in his own proper person— 
as peeping Tom says of Lady Godiva, 
he is “ a procession in” himself. Per- 
haps no man that was born of a wo- 
man ever before evinced such conti- 
dence in the universality of his pow- 
ers: nothing comes amiss to him. 
The degree of evidence requisite to 
sustain a divorce bill, or the repeal of 
the union—the architecture of the pil- 
lars in the Museum Library, or a na- 
val contract for pigs’ cheeks—the po- 
licy of a protocol, or the mess-table of 
the guards—the question of a metallic 
standard, or the massacre of mad- 
dogs—the duty on muscovado, or the 
slops of the marines—the abolition 
of suttees, or the power of the stage- 
licenser—are, each and all of them, 
alike the province of this admira- 
ble Crichton, who in a single night 
would run the gauntlet of the whole, 
should it so happen that these sub- 
jects could by any possibility un- 
dergo separate and successive discus- 
sion at one sitting. Before the ap- 
pointed business of the evening is 
mooted, the presentation of petitions 
regularly takes place, and Mr. Hunie 
alone usually produces about two 
dozen, on all of which, severally and 
respectively, he delivers himself of 
a speech, even although the topic to 
which they relate should stand a- 
mongst the notices of motions for 
that selfsame day. It is his practice 
to read the greater part of each, 
clause by clause, interpolating a lit- 
tle twaddle of his own as he pro- 
ceeds; and the result is, that the 
statements and composition of others 
(when the matter is either curious 
or important,) with an occasional 
comment from Joseph himself, ap- 
pear embodied in one heterogeneous 
mass under his illustrious monosylla- 
bic surname in the newspapers of the 
day following. The details in these 
petitions may not be worih near so 
much as half a handful of swine’s 
bristles, and yet our stickler for eco- 
nomy constantly causes them to be 
printed at the public expense, and 
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that, moreover, after having so tedi- 
ously informed the House of almost 
every iota that they contained. Were 
we to affirm that the member for 
Middlesex never uttered a speech, 
correctly so called, in his life, the 
paradox would at once be derided, 
and disbelieved ; but the fact is, that 
Mr. Hume onl: throws out notes 
for a speech, which, when gramma- 
tically put together, often read ad- 
mirably as a whole, whereas he him- 
self, vivd voce, hardly ever went 
through an entire sentence which 
Hiorne Tooke or Lindley Murray 
would have sanctioned, when literal- 
ly reduced to writing. The import 
of what he says, or “intends to say, 
is never to be mistaken ; but to finish 
a sentence as he began it, without 
attempting to dovetail it with ano- 
ther, we do contend would be to him 
as novel an experiment as if he were 
to address the House in hexameters, 
like the swift-footed son of Peleus, 
or any other of his friends the Greeks, 
beneath the walls of Priam’s capital. 
He is continually proved to have 
been incorrect in his arithmetical 
details; but, in such cases, so far 
from acknowledging his error, he re- 
plies by reiterating the very same 
statement more stoutly than before, 
and maintains his ground with the 
most dogged, imperturbable assur- 
ance in the face of a cloud of evi- 
dence which would have overwhelm- 
ed any one else with irretrievable 
confusion. Generosity is a word of 
which he knows not even the mean- 
ing, and he seems totally incapable 
of taking an expansive view of any 
subject whatsoever. Of literature, 
ancient and modern, he is no less 
ignorant than we may suppose a 
gardener’s dog to be concerning the 
relative beauties of the flowers which 
his master in pride of heart on a holi- 
day has appended to his tail. We 
will, therefore, readily guarantee the 
honourable gentleman against the fate 
of a certain father of the ch urch, who, 
it is alleged, was scourged by angels 
for having devoted too much pre- 
cious time to the profane study of the 
classics. His notions of economy 


are pitiful and contracted beyond 
conception, and just of the kind to 
set him upon proposing the reduc- 
tion of some poor devil of a clerk’s 
salary from one hundred pounds a- 
year to ninety, on the principle that 
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others could be got to discharge the 
same duties for the pittance which 
he would recommend. One re- 
cognizes in him exactly the sort 
of character thet might have figured 
in the ancient story of Meleager, 
in which we find, some two score 
of heroes were leagued against a 
hog, and afterwards, like gallant 
and chivalrous gentlemen as they 
were, quarrelled with a lady for the 
head. Thelwall, they say, for an 
immense length of time endeavoured 
to discipline Mr. Hume for public 
speaking, and often boasted, (with 
truth,) that he had at least been suc- 
cessful in giving the honourable mem- 
ber a distinct enunciation, whatever 
other elocutionary graces he might 
have failed in communicating. Fre- 
quent Scotticisms are also to be num- 
bered amongst the corruptions of his 
style; but, with all his defects, Joseph 
Siylites, alias Joseph of “ the pillar,”” 
possesses an auc originality of 
sentiment, and a clumsy audacity of 
manner, which renders the most 
wearisome speaker in the House oc- 
casionally one of the most enter- 
taining also. 

Any body who has ever witnessed 
the droll spectacle of an Irish dance 
for a cake, must have observed with 
what energy the village candidates 
perform all their saltatory evolutions 
within the compass of a trencher 
Mr. Hume, however, indulges in a 
further development of the princi- 
ple, for he can practise the art of 
rhetoric during a full half-hour on a 
half-crown piece; and any effort to 
dislodge him from his two-and-six- 
penny position, would resemble the 
enterprize of the worthy of old, who, 
in attempting to kick with his mule, 
only excited the laughter of the 
spectators, and left the name of 
Ctesiphon a standing jest to after- 
times. 

Passing from the member for Mid- 
dlesex to the contemplaticn of such an 
individual as Sir Thomas Denman, 
seems like a transition from the foggy 
atmosphere, and the lumpish specu- 
lators of the money market, to the 
goodly scenery of a Claude, and the 
classic figures of a Leonardo. The 
Attorney General is gifted by nature 
with advantages that must always 
contribute to success with a popular 
assembly,—a commanding person, 
in which both dignity and grace are 
3G 2 










in good keeping,—a finely-sculptur- 
ed Roman head,—features fit for a 
medallion, and singularly expressive, 
—together with a voice at once firm, 
flexible, and sonorous. Every tone 
that he utters, even in the very 
whirlwind of his characteristic en- 
thusiasm, is marked by exquisite 
modulation, and happily harmonizes 
with action that in itself ‘‘doth speak 
with most miraculous organ,” and 
had been worthy to accompany the 
fervent eloquence of Tyrtexus. It 
has become too much the fashion to 
sneer at the public speaker who re- 
quires preparatory study, in order 
to produce what men of intelligence 
will listen to with pleasure, and men 
of letters will peruse for their intellec- 
tual gratification. Undoubtedly, a 
debating talent, or, in other words, 
practised promptitude in a species 
of intellectual exercise properly in- 
digenous to this country, is infinite- 
ly more useful as a good working- 
day quality in parliament; but, al- 
though Mr. Locke defines stupidity 
to be nothing more than “ excessive 
slowness,” it is very possible for the 
comparatively slow man to be posi- 
tively the more brilliant man not- 
withstanding. Horace Walpole was 
one of the most showy persons of 
his day, and found himself so much 
cleverer at ‘a talk” than Goldsmith, 
that he characterized poor Goldy as 
“‘ an inspired idiot ;’ yet who would 
compare the egotistical puerilities of 
Strawberryhill, with the merest tri- 
fle that ever emanated from the poet 
of the Deserted Village! Cicero him- 
self was so much perplexed at the 
prospect of being obliged to speak in 
the Forum without being permitted 
what he considered sufficient time 
for preparation, that he actually 
manumitted a slave who brought 
him the acceptable news of the 
postponement of the cause in which 
he was to have pleaded. Perhaps 
there is not amongst either ancient 
or modern writers, a more fascinat- 
ing author than “ downright Mon- 
taigne :” his style is delightfully na- 
tural and unaffected, as well as full 
of valuable matter which none have 
surpassed and but few have equalled ; 
yet he frankly owns that it would 
have been impossible for him to 
atter a sentence in public, unless 
he should previously be allowed 
ample opportunity for composing 
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it. These considerations certainly 
predispose us to be somewhat in- 
dulgent to speakers of exalted ta- 
lent, who want withal that readi- 
ness, the possession of which ren- 
ders men of inferior intellect occa- 
sionally much more efficient in de- 
bate: we do not therefore impute it 
as any very signal reproach to Sir 
Thomas Denman, that he is calcu- 
lated rather for a field-day, than for 
the ordinary wear and tear of the 
House of Commons. At the same 
time, it must not be imagined that 
the learned gentleman rates in this 
respect below the average of mem- 
bers who habitually take part in the 
debates, for we estimate his merits by 
a higher criterion, namely, his own 
reputation as a man of eloquence 
and taste. Where a more elevated 
style is assumed, proportionally su- 
perior talents are required to sustain 
it. The declamation of this celebrated 
speaker is in general decidedly grand, 
but we have never heard an orator of 
equal eminence, who so often stum- 
bles in his career for absolute dearth 
of language to support him. In some 
of his loftiest strains, although far 
from being reduced to the deplorable 
predicament of Matthews’ Scotch 
minister, he is sometimes compelled 
to pause, and lay about him for a 
word to satisfy the voracious sen- 
tence that gapes the while with 
“hideous orifice,’ and must often 
fain be doing with homely phrase- 
ology, that in all likelihood had ne- 
ver before been introduced into such 
dignified grammatical society. Sir 
Thomas Denman’s mode of extri- 
cation precisely resembles the inge- 
nious expedient of a housewife, who 
by pouring a pail of dirty water on 
the dry sucker of her pump, causes 
the refractory engine to flow uninter- 
ruptedly as before. Like all men of 
warm temperament he is occasionally 
betrayed into saying somewhat too 
much, and even in the midst of his 
most brilliant display of intellect 
chastened and relieved by the happiest 
touches of feeling, when one fine pe- 
riod instinct with soul and of fault- 
less beauty rolls after another in ra- 
pid and magnificent succession— 
when the sympathies of attentive lis- 
teners are running breast-high in his 
favour, and all .cems to bespeak the 
unequivocal triumph of the orator, 
we can never feel assured that some 
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untoward gaucheric, which a mere 
homo would infallibly have avoided, 
may not deform the whole, and most 
completely neutralize its effect. <A 
single instance will sufficiently illus- 
trate our meaning. Not long since, 
just at that ‘‘ witching hour of night,” 
when the ‘‘ shepherds” in the gal- 
lery, in common with those who have 
the honour to occupy less elevated 
seats in St. Stephen’s, felt well in- 
clined to go to roost, Sir Thomas 
Denman rose to defend the ministerial 
Reform Bill. It was his object to 
rebut the arguments of those who 
urged that the monied interest had 
cause to look with distrust at the 
probable operation of the measure, 
and for this purpose he endeavoured 
to shew that this body was in effect 
incorporated with the rest of the 
community, and ought of course to 
be influenced by the same reasons 
which induced the people generally 
to support it. He contended that 
the monied interest were essentially 
men of the world, men of cultivated 
understandings, men of weight in the 
country, men of political experience, 
who mingled with society, were par- 
ties like others to the transactions of 
every day life, like others shared in 
popular opinion on any important 
question which agitated the public 
mind; “‘ and—and,”’ continued he, “I 
would ask the House,” which fore- 
gad he did, and with all the gravity 
of an excited rhetorician,—*“ I would 
ask the House whether they do not 
also habitually take part in field- 
sports, thus evincing a perfect commu- 
nity of: ” here the learned gen- 
tleman’s anti-climax was interrupted 
by an explosion of cachinnation from 
all quarters, that might have dis- 
turbed the slumbers of an invalid 
whelp in the Exchequer Coffee House. 
The image so inopportunely suggest - 
ed was indeed ludicrous enough— 
Goldschmidt angling for gudgeons— 
Alexander Baring intent upon draw- 
ing a badger—and Rothschild himself 
in the act of securing a scut! Toa 
public character, and to an Attorney 
General more particularly, it is a dis- 
advantage to be so much a creature of 
impulse, so full of generous sensibi- 
lity, and fervent affections, as SirTho- 
mas Denman has invariably shewn 
himself, although we will hardly as- 
sert that he is one to whom one could 
fairly apply the maxim of Seneca, 
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* Male cuncta ministrat 
Impetus.” 


It is, however, tolerably notorious 
that his celebrated defence of the 
late Queen was perhaps as inju- 
dicious a ‘‘ piece of work” in some 
respects as an advocate could well 
have employed, ably as he must 
be acknowledged to have spoken, if 
we regard the performance only as a 
beautiful exhibition of extraordinary 
intellectual power. Never was pero- 
ration more unfortunate ; and, when 
he wound up ali with that most infe- 
licitous allusion to the case of the 
woman taken in adultery, a stare of 
surprise was turned upon him from 
every peer and prelate in the House, 
Brougham frowned, the entire party 
were embarrassed, and the Queen 
herself immediately rose from her 
seat and retired in indignation. Mr. 
Attwood’s recent reference to a pe- 
culiarly painful passage in this me- 
morable speech, ungenerous and un- 
called for as it was, elicited in a 
single sentence from Sir Thomas Den- 
man one of the happiest replies that 
has ever been uttered within the 
walls of parliament. The honourable 
and learned gentleman deserves the 
highest praise for his truly constitu- 
tional principles respecting the liberty 
of the press, which such fresh expe- 
rience of ex-officio tyranny renders 
the public more capable of duly esti- 
mating inhim. We have thus briefly 
adverted to the merits of the learned 
member for Nottingham, rather as an 
individual than in his present charac- 
ter of Attorney General, seeing that 
men in office, in times like the pre- 
sent, 


“ Are like the Borealis race, 
That shift ere you can mark their place.” 


“In the morning of life, when 
the blandishments of passion took 
the reason prisoner,” as a great li- 
ving philosopher, by name Goss, has 
romantically expressed it, we were 
somewhat disposed to doubt the uni- 
versality of that love of fame which 
Young has made the subject of such 
an epigrammatic satire; but an inter- 
course of half a century with the 
world has abundantly undeceived us, 
and that curious specimen of ani- 
mated nature in print usually called 
Mr. Robert Gordon, is a living ex- 
ample of the extreme to which this 
kind of vanity may be carried.— 
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Here is an individual, whose very 
appearance might in itself suffice to 
confute, or, at least, render very 
apocryphal, the flattering aphorism 
of the last of Roman sages, xnaturd 
homo mundum et elegans animal est, 
who seems quite unconscious that 
one of “ the artificial sex” is not 
more incapacitated from becoming 
the theme of an epithalamium than 
he is disqualified from addressing a 
public assembly with credit to him- 
self, pleasure to his hearers, or advan- 
tage to the interests which it is his ob- 
ject torecommend. Yet does he fid- 
get for an entire evening like a mouse 
in a barrel of pitch, and “ fret like a 
gummed velvet,” until] he thinks he 
has insured to himself the probability 
of getting his name introduced about 
half-a-dozen times under the head of 
“* Parliamentary Intelligence,” in the 
morning papers of the day following: 
after which the honourable gentle- 
man sits down on the best possible 
terms with himself, evidently enjoy- 
ing the chuckling consciousness of a 
twenty-four hours’ immortality. To 
see him, however, to particular ad- 
vantage, or, in other words, to get 
“a glut” of speeches a la Robert 
Gordon, one should have found the 
House in Committee on the Esti- 
mates; then it was that the passage 
of arms between him, Hume, and 
Maberly, on the one side, with the 
giant strength of Goulburn, Herries, 
and Dawson, on the other, would 
revive our war-like reminiscences of 
the Homeric Batrachomyomachia— 
campaigns in which those formidable 
quadrupeds, ‘‘ magnanimous’’ mice, 
“‘ armed all in proof,” frowned de- 
fiance at the warriors of the fen, while 
inflated common frogs, and blustering 
bull-frogs, ‘‘ charged with all their 
chivalry.” When Mr. Gordon suc- 
ceeded, as occasionally he did, in 
obstructing an estimate until some 
three and fourpenny suggestion 
should be carried into effect, he pre- 
sented, as it appeared to us, no in- 
apposite similitude to the Remora 
shell-fish, which, how insignificant 
soever in itself, was enabled for a 
season, to retard the Imperial galley 
by fastening its proboscis on the 
prow. Let this Beeotian but for 
once, if only by way of novelty, 
speak upon any given topic, during 
full ten minutes, without causing 
his lethargic audience to ‘* yawn like 
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an oyster-bed at turn of the tide,” 
and we will cheerfully tender, for 
his own special accommodation, a 
handsome pair of stout, serviceable 
pattens, which feminine foot has 
never pressed, (“‘ think of that, Mas- 
ter Brook!’’)—We will, moreover, 
whisper a word of honourable im- 
port in the ear of Turnerelli—and, 
last of all, with poor distraught 
Ophelia, we will devoutly believe 
that ‘‘ the owl is a baker’s daughter.” 
Many fanciful Oriental fables, it is 
now generally admitted, are in reality 
moral allegories, of which the mean- 
ing is more or less intelligible ac- 
cording to the degree of imagination 
wherewith the poet may have been 
pleased to invest them. In some 
such tradition of the Talmud, we are 
given to understand that the faithful, 
on their entrance into Paradise, in- 
stinctively repair to a fountain that 
satisfies by a single draught, the 
thirst of the partaker thenceforth to 
all eternity. What mystic truth so 
pretty a piece of fiction may be 
intended to embody, we are ignorant, 
but certain it is, that the current of 
Mr. Robert Gordon’s eloquence ac- 
tually possesses a property similar 
in effect, although not altogether of 
so celestial an origin; for, all who 
are admitted to the delectable privi- 
lege of hearing him once, invariably 
turn away, “‘ full of the dear ecstatic 
power,”’ and satisfied (usque ad nau- 
seam,) for ever and for ever. 

Were it not that Shakspeare has 
so satisfactorily explained the genea- 
logy of Love-in-Idleness, we should 
lave been tempted to conclude that 
that delicate weed was at least Welsh 
uncle to the exquisite George Bankes. 
He is really the most picturesque ba- 
gatelle that ever ‘‘ stinted and said 
aye,” at the suggestion of Mr. Speak- 
er—quite ‘‘the cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes”—an edition of human 
nature bound in morocco, redolent of 
civet, and gilt like a literary ‘‘ Sou- 
venir,” but neither corrected, revised, 
nor illuminated—in fine, an aristo- 
crat of the toilette, who seems to live 
in perpetual danger of being “‘ car- 
ried unanimously” by the softer 
moiety of the creation. A placid 
serenity ever reposes on the intellec- 
tual stagnation of his countenance, 
which is in beautiful moral keeping 
with gloves of primrose-coloured kid- 
skin, and “ hyacinthine curls” that 
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the Princess Bourampouther might 
have envied him. It is recorded of 
the celebrated Pyrrho, that he tran- 
quillized the terrors of a boat’s crew 
in a tempest, by pointing to the un- 
rufiled aspect of an aged hog that 
shared in the common danger, but 
nevertheless awaited the event in a 
state of philosophical security most 
creditable to a swine which, at the 
moment, probably saw but little 
chance of being enabled to save its 
bacon. Now, the physiognomy of 
Mr. George Bankes is, in our hum- 
ble opinion, no less calculated to im- 
part comfort to us patricts in crises 
like the present, when ‘the island 
is ’frighted from its propriety” with 
an outcry of more fearful significance 
than that which of yore alarmed the 
household of Athaliah. At times, 
however, he certainly does look ra- 
ther more lackadaisical than ordi- 
nary, and exhibits such a shade of 
expression as we should expect from 
one who was about to utter that pa- 
thetic complaint which the “‘ pensive 
public” may find amongst the Percy 
ballads,— 
*T am the most unhappy man 
That ever was in Christian land, 
For I courted a maiden all meik and mild, 
And hae gotten nothing but a woman with 
child.” 


But the honourable gentleman is in a 


Terpsichore. 
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state of single blessedness; and our 
quotation, touching as it might ori- 
ginally have been, is here introduced 
only on account of its remarkable 
literary beauty!! The matter and 
manner of his speeches in general— 
and they are not very numerous— 
sufficiently prove Mr. George Bankes 
to be one of that multitudinous class 
to whom we may apply Milton’s 
somewhat unfilial language respect- 
ing the general mother of mankind, 
when he describes her as being— 
“In outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact.” 


His brother and himself, God wot, 
are as happily matched as the legs 
of an isosceles triangle. 

But enough of the House of Com- 
mons: it were less irksome to pine, 
‘‘imprison’d in the viewless winds,”’ 
or even, ‘‘ upwhirl’d aloft,” to 
“ Fly o’er the backside of the world far off, 
Into that Limbo large and ample, call’d 
The Paradise of Fools,” 


than to prolong our melancholy 
stand, like the Roman warrior of 
old, amid the ruins of departed 
glory. 

Alas! for poor Sir Joseph Yorke ! 
in the true spirit of Prince Hal’s 
pithy reflection, it may be said of 
him, ‘‘ we could have better spared 
a better man.” 





SONNET 


TO TERPSICHORE. 


Cong, trip it on the light fantastic toe, 
Terpsichore! and twinkle thy fine feet ; 
And in harmonious measures thus complete 


‘The symmetry of form. 


I love thee so, 


That | could madden in thy praises. Go, 

Go to Apollo, and thy sisters eight, 

And bid them to the dance; and on the height 
Of thy Parnassus weave it; till they glow 
Over the bosom fervidly, and rushes 

The blood above it, in a thousand blushes : 
Weave it e’en as the love of Raphael’s scholar, 


Julio Romano,* wove it. 


Great Apollo, 


Quivered and crowned with myrtles, looks and flushes 
In thy full face, and they thy dulcet echoes follow. 


EES - — 


* His picture—* The Dance of the Muses.” 
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THE OXFORD CONTROVERSY.* 


One of the principles on which this 
Magazine is conducted, is that it 
shall be universal in its topics. A 
system of exclusion too much pre- 
vails in most literary periodicals. 
They are devoted to a set purpose, 
confined to one chamber of human 
interest, and are accordingly circu- 
lable only among particular classes, 
instead of the whole of society. 
Of one world is made many worlds 
—nay, there are many worlds in 
one county, city, town, or village. 
There is the literary world—the poli- 
tical world—the religious world— 
and divers nondescript worlds, about 
which Regina troubleth herself not. 
Each of these worlds sets up its own 
periodical, which is consequently of 
a sectarian rather than of a catho- 
lic character. Now we belong not 
exclusively to any of these worlds— 
we are not “ cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined”’ within the four corners of any 
one thereof—but hold ourselves free 
denizens of all. To all by turns we 
make excursions, and bring home 
news suited to the tastes of all 
hearers. Every one may find in 
Regina something suited to his pe- 
culiar business—something caleu- 
lated to come home to his proper 
bosom. The effect of this rule has 
been, that our circulation is as uni- 
versal as our topics, and from the 
increased capital which we have 
thereby accumulated we are enabled 
to advertise our readers of the on- 
goings of all classes of society. In 
order to get at secrets we spare no 
expense—which may well account 
for the frequent exclusiveness of our 
information. It ought to be exclu- 
sive, for, at the price which it bears, 
no madame would look ‘‘ scorney.” 
The reader will scarcely believe that 
some of our articles cost us a little 
less than five hundred pounds: 


Well! of these worlds, whereof 
we have been prosing, none are set 
so far apart as the literary and re- 
ligious, closely as their interests are 
identified. The latter is apt to ne- 
glect the former—the former all too 
oft despises the latter. Neither 
understands its vocation, or this 
state of things could not possibly 
be. Hence the one is vapid and the 
other ungainly. Beauty and _ holi- 
hess are separated, which should 
never be disjunct ; and genius is re- 
legated from the holiest place, where- 
in its presence would be most ap- 
propriate, as being, in the words of 
an apocryphal writer, “ the breath 
of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowing from the glory of 
the Almighty.” 

In effecting the reunion of this 
long-estranged sisterhood, religion 
and literature, we have found it ne- 
cessary, for the sake of truth, to 
stand forward against some of the 
professed ministers of the elder and 
elect lady, who, while they probably, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
pretended to render their devoirs to 
her fair sanctity, were only, for want 
of their acquaintance with the 
younger beauty, playing such antics 
before high heaven as made the an- 
gels weep. That younger beauty, 
if not so heavenly fair, is yet an 
angel, and as the handmaiden of the 
more celestial queen, is well fitted 
and better disposed to instruct her 
votaries in the courtly airs and 
graces with which that majestic lady 
rejoices to be approached. In plain 
language, we have detected many of 
heterodoxy, many of prejudice, and 
some of entertaining designs against 
the church of the country, or, at 
least, of groundless objections a- 
gainst a national establishment. 

These are times—times of peril— 
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when it behoves the heads and prin- 
cipals of all established institutions 
to look well to their foundations, lest 
they may have been sapped, either 
through neglect or decay, or by evil 
design, or evil work. The Rev. H. B. 
Bulteel, a zealous Calvinist, at the 
close of a sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, alleged se- 
vere charges against the want of dis- 
cipline in the colleges and halls, by 
way of practical conclusion to his 
discourse. He complains, in the first 
place, that the meaning of the thirty- 
seventh Article is perverted, and that 
the appointment of the bishops is im- 
properly intrusted to the King :— 

“« So that while the principle of the article 
remains sound and consistent with the spirit 
of Christianity, yet the practice of the church 
in this matter is unsound, and fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences.— 
For mark, brethren, how the case stands. 
The King’s minister recommends such and 
such a one to the King to be a bishop; it 
may be, because he is a relation, or his 
son’s tutor, or because he is a good scholar; 
but one thing is sure, that except this 
minister know Christ, he is not likely to 
recommend one that knows Christ. Then 
the King recommends to the clergy, which 
recommendation has the force of a law. 
The bishop so appointed has the ordination 
of a multitude of inferior clergy, and so the 
pulpits are filled. Now the consequences 
are plain to every impartial eye. A young 
man, either in search of preferment, or be- 
cause the church is a respectable profes- 
sion, or aspiring to a seat in the House of 
Peers, or because there is a good living, 
which he is sure of by going into the 
church, beholds too many attractions in 
our establishment not to catch at the gilded 
bait.”—pp. 44, 45. 


Mr. Bulteel afterwards asks, whe- 
ther, 


“From such a state of things can we be 
surprised, if, on looking through the ge- 
neration of church ministers of all orders, 
and at all times, we find a large proportion 
of them to be either men of pleasure, such 
as play and opera goers, card-players, ball- 
frequenters, and dancers; delighting in 
horse-races and hunting, or the more re- 
fined and seducing amusements of music, 
the concert, and the oratorio? Or else fur- 
ther than this, men that have been habi- 
tual gamblers, drunkards, misers, gluttons, 
fornicators, adulterers, or even worse than 
they 2?” 


The preacher then proceeds to as- 
sert, 
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‘That the heads and resident fellows of 
eolleges in the University have had, and 
have nuw, no small share in the introduc- 
tion and perpetuation of these corruptions. 
They know better than I can tell them, how 
many times they have, by recommending: 
improper persons for the ministry; brought 
a reproach upon the Church of England. 
Almost every bishop requires college testi- 
monials from the young man who comes to 
him for ordination, and nothing can be 
more proper; these testimonials affirm, 
that during the time of his residence at 
college he hath behaved himself ‘ honestly, 
piously, and soberly ;’ and now I speak 
not at a venture, but from my own certain 
knowledge, and affirm, that these testi- 
monials of pious and sober living have 
been given to men notorious for nothing so 
much in their day as profaneness, debau- 
chery, and all kinds of riotous living; and, 
on the other hand, I also know for a cer- 
tainty, that these testimonials have been 
withheld from piety, honesty, and sobriety, 
for no other reason than that they happen- 
ed to be accompanied with a profession of 
the grace articles of the Church of Eng- 
land.”’—pp. 46, 47. 


Such are the charges brought 
against the economy of collegiate dis- 
cipline and church government. Dr. 
Burton, the regius professor of divi- 
nity, has taken up that formidable 
weapon, the pen, in defence of the | 
university authorities. In the mat- 
ter of college testimonials, the pro- 
fessor acknowledges, that “ colleges 
may have sinned; but as a general 
remark,” he adds, “‘ and as applicable 
to the present day, I confidently assert 
it to be utterly untrue, that college tes- 
timonials for orders are thoughtless- 
ly and improperly signed.* We are 
greatly improved in this respect. In 
all matters connected with the paro- 
chial ministry, I can see a decided ad- 
vance in spiritual-mindedness among 
thosewho are in authority.”” The doc- 
tor also alleges that if a person should 
be pointed out to him, who is now in 
the ministry, and who once was a 
sinner such as Mr. Bulteel describes, 
he knows but of one question which 
he should put :— 

“ T should ask,” says he, “ had he re- 
pented of and abandoned his sinful course, 
before he was ordained? I am aware, that 
some persons look upon repentance as hav- 
ing little to do with this question; but the 
Apostles, who always coupled repentance 
and remission of sins, thought otherwise ; 
and it seems to be forgotten, that if sin- 





* We have known several instances, where, to save a fellowship, testimonials have 


been given to young men who did not deserve them. 
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ners, who are so unsparingly denounced, 
had been led by faith in Christ to ask for- 
giveness of their former sins, the charge be- 
comes more than unmeaning, it is unchari- 
table and unchristian. It is not for us to 
say, whether a notorious profligate is not 
now fit to be admitted into the ministry ; 
and if it were not for the personality of the 
allusion, I would quote the author of this 
sermon at p. 31, 32, as deciding the ques- 
tion in the affirmative.* I will not dwell 
upon the fact, which ought to have present- 
ed itself to the preacher’s mind, and which 
might have qualified the bitterness of his 
expressions, that he may have known, 
when a young man, the vices of his com- 
panions, which yet had not come to the 
knowledge of the head or tutors of his col- 
lege: neither is it correct to say, that these 
testimonials affirm, that during the time of 
his residence at college he hath behaved 
himself honestly, piously, and soberly : 
this is said, at least in most instances, if 
not all, of the three years last past, and 
not of the whole time of residence; which 
makes a most material difference. But 
without dwelling upon these points, I re- 
peat, that the mere fact ofa man having been 
a sinner, (and the cases which are men- 
tioned amount only to this,) is not a suffi- 
cient proof that he is for ever unfit for the 
ninistry.”’—pp. 6, 7. 


On the royal appointment of the 
bishops, Dr. Burton asks— 
* Can it be supposed that the Church of 
England or its rulers were raised in the 
opinion of the congregation, when the ap- 
pointment of our bishops was pronounced 
to be a violation of the articles, and fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences ? 
If it had been said in plain terms, that 
bishops ought, under no circumstances to 
be appointed by the Government, it would 
have opened a fair ground of argument ; 
and, though I should have declined enter- 
ing at present into so irrelevant a discus- 
sion, I should duly have appreciated the 
sincerity of the opinion. But it is asserted 
that the appointment of the bishops is not 
only wrong in itself, but is in violation 
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of the thirty-seventh Article. I will al- 
low, if required, that the Article is ambi- 
guous upon this point: (though, as will 
easily be seen, the Article does not really 
touch upon the appointment of the 
bishops:) but, in cases of doubtful inter- 
pretation, the best of all comments is the 
recorded opinion or practice of the authors. 
Now it is notorious, that those great 
and good men, (for such they undoubtedly 
were,) who composed our Articles, received 
their episcopal appointment from the crown. 
It is impossible, therefore, that they drew 
up an Article which intended to assert that 
such a mode of appointment was contrary 
to the doctrine of the Church of England. 
And when we read, that the appointment 
of every one of the bishops is entirely in 
his Majesty’s hands; so that while the 
principle of the Article remains sound, yet 
the practice of the Church in this matter 
is unsound,’ it is obvious to reply, that the 
practice as well as the principle is precisely 
now what it was at the framing of the 
Articles, when the appointment of every 
one of the bishops was entirely in his Ma- 
jesty’s hands.” —pp. 8, 9. 


We must now turn again to Mr. 
Bulteel. 

In his reply to Dr. Burton’s re- 
marks, the preacher re-asserts his 
charge as to the college testimonials, 
and imputes to the professor an ex- 
cess of charity, which has made him 
believe things to be in the state he 
wishes they should be. 


“ I have been almost provoked,” says 
Mr. Bulteel, “ to disclose things in conse- 
quence of this remark, which might not 
look very well on paper, nor tell very well 
for the heads and resident fellows of col- 
leges. But I forbear for the present, 
simply because I do not wish to wound 
the feelings of any man unnecessarily, and 
in the hope that the shameful practice dis- 
avowed by the professor will soon be aban- 
doned. But if any man doubt the correct- 
ness of my statement, and the incorrect- 
ness of Dr. B.’s, concerning the ‘ much 





* We have not the same objection as Dr. Burton to quoting it, and therefore extract 


the passage here :— 


“ If then there be this witness in faith, we need not go to any of faith’s fruits in order 
to know our own state ; if it were so, indeed, how could the sinner have hope who has 
never yet produced any fruits? But we have, indeed, cause to bless God, that such is the 
fuluess of the riches of the blood of Christ, that the veriest wretch that the earth ever 
produced, if he do but trust in that blood, hath as much right to the fullest assurance of his 
state before God, as the most advanced believer in all the family of God’s elect; for there 
is but one and the same title to all, even the blood and righteousness of Jesus Christ. 

“* Now that such a knowledge and assurance of our state to Godward is vouchsafed to 
sinners, he that speaketh at this moment is a witness. If to have broken nearly every 
commandment of the ten, in the very letter, constitute a sinner, he is one; and if 
Goid’s eternal purpose of love and mercy to sinners’ souls could have been frustrated 
thereby, he is the man that should have done it. But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved him, even dead in sins, hath quickened, justified, 


saved him, and given him the knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins.” 
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improvement’ he talks of, 1 can now add 
from authority, that more than one tutor, 
within a day or two from the delivery of 
my sermon, confessed publicly to their pu- 
pils the truth of my assertions on this 
head; and told them, that they should 
therefore no longer sign testimonials in the 
same general way which was practised 
before. 

“ Two things more strike me on reading 
this part of the remarks: first, that no no- 
tice whatever has been taken of the fact, 
that testimonials have been withheld from 
piety, sobriety, and honesty, on account of 
their being accompanied with a profession 
of the doctrines of grace: and next, the 
insinuation, p. 5, 6, that these testimonials 
are never granted except in cases where a 
long season of repentance has intervened. 
But I happen to know that this is not the 
case ; and, if 1 am attacked again on this 
point, I will produce facts, and, if possible, 
put the university to the blush. One 
thing more had nearly escaped me. Dr. 
B. supposes that the vices of the young 
men might possibly not ‘ come to the 
knowledge of the heads or tutors of the 
colleges,’—p. 6. Some of their vices prob- 
ably may not. But what shall we say to 
those which take place within the college 
walls? What means this bleating of sheep 
in mine cars?) What mean those horrid 
execrations, oaths, and curses? What 
mean those notes of revelry, and songs of 
lewdness and profanity, in which the whole 
company join chorus, each one testifying 
his approbation by the demolition of plates 
and glasses, brought into violent contact 
with the mahogany table? What! are 
the heads and tutors altogether deaf and 
blind that they cannot discover these 
things? Then, I say, who so blind as he 
that will not see? and who so deaf as those 
that will not hear? But the college autho- 
rities know these things, and must know 
them; and yet they suffer them, and say, 
‘ young men will be young men.’ Where- 
fore let them know, that those whose con- 
sciences will not suffer them to give testi- 
monials to a pious Calvinist, and yet 
bestow them on such characters as these, 
do but strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.’ It is false charity to give them 
fairer words. 

‘In what remains to be said, I am hap- 
py to find that the Professor and myself 
are entirely of one mind, viz. that there 
are certain ‘spots that disfigure the fair 
fabric of the church of England ;’ and the 
feeling which passes across my mind, in 
consequence, is a feeling of unfeigned sor- 
row (p. 7). I also grieve that those highly 
honoured and venerable men, who had 
light enough to draw up the thirty-seventh 
Article, and their successors after them, 
should not have courage to act up to the 
principle therein maintained ; for it were 
better for the Church of England to lose 
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every farthing of her temporalities than to 
give the world a just occasion for casting it 
in her teeth, ‘your practice does not cor- 
respond with your principles.’ But while 
the feeling is one of sorrow, yet not of sor- 
row only, it isa feeling which leads us to 
the use of all means for the removal of the 
mischief. It ought, indeed, to be followed 
by earnest prayer to God, as Dr. B. most 
properly remarks; but would he go no 
further than this when a door of utterance 
is opened tohim? The Professor would 
confine his griefs to the closet; but I will 
tell out mine boldly from the pulpit; I 
will proclaim it publicly before those who 
ought to have weight, influence, and au- 
thority in the church. It may be they 
will hear even such a feeble voice as mine, 
and take measures to strike at the root of 
the corruption. ‘ Wiser heads’ (p. 9) may 
be puzzled about this question, but com- 
mon sense sees clearly that the kingdom 
of Christ is not of this world. And, what- 
ever many may imagine, to me it is also 
clear, that forgetfulness of those plain 
words of the Saviour has been the cause of 
the reign of Anti-Christ, and the establish- 
ment of Babylon. Let us then, by all 
lawful means, endeavour to cut asunder 
this unholy tie. What signifies the loss of 
park and land, and all the hardships of a 
premunire, if our conscience do but as- 
sure us that it is in the cause of Christ and 
his church, of God and his truth? The 
body of clergy, who should first decline 
the honour of receiving a bishop at the 
royal recommendation, would well testify 
their attachment to their Article, deserve 
the thanks of the church of England, and 
the sincerest gratitude of the true church 
of Christ within her pale.”—p. 52-55. 


Such is the state of the contro- 
versy at Oxford iespecting the dis- 
cipline of the University, and of the 
Church of England. The Church of 
England should rejoice that the con- 
troversy has begun rather within 
than without her pale. Let her re- 
collect that the necessity for refor- 
mation in the Church of Rome was 
felt and expressed by her own chil- 
dren in the first instance ; nay, that 
the reformers went forth from her 
own bosom to escape from the cor- 
ruption which they could not avoid 
within. Let her also recollect that 
the large classes of people who go 
under the denomination of Metho- 
dists might have been at this time 
and from the beginning part and 
parcel of the national establishment, 
(from which, even now, they wish 
not to consider themselves dissen- 
ters,) but from the apathy to the 
cause of religion among the poor of 
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those in whose hands lay tie des- 
tinies of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Our churchmen are (very 
absurdly) afraid of what is called 
enthusiasm. Wesley was an en- 
thusiast—Bulteel is an enthusiast. 
Granted. But nothing great was 
ever yet done by a spirit exanimate 
of enthusiasm and ambition. Wes- 
ley had both—Bulteel evidently has 
one, and at Oxford is looked upon 
by many, by most, as a madman. 
But wherefore need the words be 
accepted in a bad sense? Why 
should not the word enthusiasm be 
most frequently understood accord- 
ing to its primary meaning, as sig- 
nifying the presence of deity in the 
soul of man? It is a superfluity of 
soul which may well be qualified as 
divine, and should be esteemed as 
sacred. Man should not place his 
happiness lower than himself, neither 
in the circumstances of his physical 
being. Every tendency to selfish- 
ness should be withstood, and the 
first endeavour of our immortal soul 
should be to emancipate itself from 
the mechanism of existence. The 
calculations of worldly prudence 
should be resisted and substituted 
by a generous self-devotion, which 
looks for no reward but the success 
of its efforts for the welfare of our 
fellow men. In its desire for this 
reward consists the ambition with 
which an enthusiastic character is, 
in general, charged. But the am- 
bition partakes of the same unsel- 
fish traits which distinguish the en- 
thusiasm. It receives its recompence 
and satisfaction in the sympathy 
which it excites in others, and which 
re-acts on itself. To vulgar appre- 
ciation it may appear to be only a 
love of popularity, but it is a higher 
passion. It desires to know and to 
be known, that it may communicate 
the benefit of the knowledge and 
the means of happiness which it 
possesses itself—to unite all man- 
kind into one community—to raise 
them all to one elevation—and em- 
brace them in one sublime fellow- 
ship of feeling, thought, and action. 

Would that in the seats of learn- 
ing and piety we had more enthu- 
siasts! It is therefore with no re- 


gret that we record our opinion that 
we think Mr. Bulteel is ‘‘ quite cor- 
rect” in the matter of the college 
testimonials, and that his enthusiasm 
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so far deserves encouragement and 
countenance. We, however, do not 
think him equally happy with regard 
to the appointment of bishops. It is 
needful to make a distinction between 
a national, and what is properly 
called the Catholic church. In the 
Jewish theocracy, the Jehovah was 
the covenanted king, and God still 
remains the unity of every Christian 
nation. In that character proclama- 
tion was made throughout all the 
land of Israel, by sound of trumpet, 
at the appointed time. ‘The land 
is not yours,” saith the Lord, “the 
land is mine. To you I lent it.” 
Even so is the king of a Christian 
country the majesty or symbolic 
unity of the whole nation. As the 
head of the English theocracy, (to 
this extent goes the thirty-seventh 
Article in dispute,) the land is de- 
clared to be his—part of which he 
lends on trust to certain proprietors, 
the rest he reserves for national uses, 
Now the national church, in the lan- 
guage of Elizabeth, is the third great 
venerable estate of the realm; the 
first being the estate of the land- 
owners or possessors of fixed proper- 
ty, consisting of the two classes of 
the barons and the franklins—the 
second comprising the merchants, the 
manufacturers, free artisans, and the 
distributive class. In the third es- 
tate the reserved nationality was in- 
vested, in which that interest, which 
is the ground, the necessary antece- 
dent condition of the permanency 
and progression of the nation, is 
provided for. We must be men in 
order to be citizens, and in order to 
the cultivation and harmonious de- 
velopment of those qualities and fa- 
culties that characterize our huma- 
nity, a permanent class or order has 
been found requisite.. The ,object 
of the third estate was to secure 
and improve the means of. that cul- 
tivation “and development in every 
branch of knowledge and learning, 
art, science, and religion, and to 
maintain for the people at large a 
character of general civilization. The 
class or order to whom this object 
was intrusted, was composed of 
clerkly or learned men, and formed 
what has been called the clergy. 

Of this clergy is the national church 
constituted, which church, in its pri- 
mary acceptation and original inten- 
tion, comprehended the learned of all 
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denominations—the professors of all 
the liberal arts and sciences. Even 
under the name of theology or divi- 
nity were contained (as is shewn by 
Mr. Coleridge in his pamphlet on the 
Constitution of Church and State,) 
“the interpretation of languages ; 
the conservation and tradition of past 
events ; the momentous epochs, and 
revolutions of the race and nation ; 
the continuation of the records; 
logic, ethics, and the determination 
of ethical science, in application to 
the rights and duties of men in all 
their various relations, social and 
civil; and, lastly, the ground-know- 
ledge, the prima scientia, as it was 
named,—PuiLosopuy, or the doc- 
trine and discipline of ideas.’? The 
same writer who, on this subject, 
must be esteemed an oracle with us, 
also writes, that theology, though it 
had deserved precedence, formed only 
a part of the objects, as the theolo- 
gians formed only a portion of the 
clerks or clergy, of the national 
church. ‘ The theological order had 
precedency indeed, and deservedly ; 
but not because its members were 
priests, whose office was to conciliate 
the invisible powers, and to superin- 
tend the interests that survive the 
grave; not as being exclusively, or 
even principally, sacerdotal or tempo- 
ral, which, when it did occur, is to be 
considered as an accident of the age, 
a misgrowth of ignorance and op- 
pression, a falsification of the consti- 
tutive principle.” The students and 
possessors of other sciences and sorts 
of learning have gradually detached 
themselves from the national clergy, 
and under the name of a professional 
class, now form an intermediate link 
between the established clergy and 
the burgesses. 

Of a national church thus consti- 
tuted, the King is properly the head 
—a national church thus constituted, 
is indissolubly united with the state. 
Both must have the same foundation, 
both the same capital. The national 
clergy, and every member of the 
same, from the highest to the lowest, 
are fully and exclusively citizens of 
the state, neither acknowledging the 
authority, nor within the influence 
of any other state in the world—full 
and undistracted subjects of this 
kingdom, and in no capacity, and 
under no pretences, owning any other 
earthly sovereign or visible head but 
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the King, in whom alone the majesty 
of the nation is apparent, and by 
whom alone the unity of the nation, 
in will and in deed, is symbolically 
expressed and impersonated. 

‘ Fearfully great and grievous,” 
says the writer just quoted, “‘ will be 
the evils from the success of an at- 
tempt to separate their civil from 
their religious character—an attempt 
long and passionately pursued, in 
many forms, and through many va- 
rious channels, by a numerous party, 
that has already the ascendancy in 
the state ; and which, unless far other 
minds, and far other principles than 
the opponents of this party have hi- 
therto allied with their cause, are 
called into action, will obtain the as- 
cendancy in the nation.” 

We hope it will be long ere that 
party obtain the ascendancy in the 
nation; and we are sorry that a 
clergyman of Mr. Bulteel’s abilities 
should, in any one particular, start 
a point which, however remotely, 
should tend to favour their cause. 

For we have to accuse those same 
religionists of lukewarmness _to- 
wards religion itself in the abstract. 
We have detected among them men 
who are neither cold nor hot—nay, 
worse—who would partake of the 
accursed thing, and reconcile God 
and Mammon. The annual mecting 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society took place at Exeter Hall, 
Strand, on the 4th of May. With 
all the proceedings of this Society, 
staunch churchmen have never been 
well pleased. They have complained, 
and not without reason, that the 
new versions of the Bible which 
have appeared under its direction 
at various times, have been execut- 
ed for the most part by incompe- 
tent translators. This charge was 
brought against them by the Quar- 
terly Review in its 71st number, 
and although the charge was an- 
swered by Thomas Pell Platt, M. A., 
F. A.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the force of many ob- 
jections yet remained. That gen- 
tleman himself had edited many 
of the reprints; such as the Ethio- 
pic Gospels, Syriac Testament, and 
ancient and modern Greek Testa- 
ment; and, though his own compe- 
tency may be indisputable, a fellow 
interest warped his judgment of his 
coadjutors, and the bishops and 
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clergy of the Church of England 
still entertained a suspicion that in 
the selection of editors and transla- 
tors the Society had been singularly 
unhappy. The Mohawk version was 
confessed on all hands to be bad, 
execrably bad—although the report, 
(the 10th, 1826,) was content to 
state that ‘‘ the versions heretofore 
published have been less perfect than 
could be desired,” and to say some- 
thing of “ a strong inducement be- 
ing supplied for renewed efforts to 
procure further and more correct 
translations.” In a similar situa- 
tion were the Calmuc, Chinese, 
Turkish, and Bengalee Scriptures. 
And the Society was fain to shield 
itself behind Sir George Staunton’s 
remarks, that ‘‘ the writer of the 
article in question demanded quali- 
fications in a translator of the Scrip- 
tures, anda degree of perfection in 
the translation itself, which, how- 
ever desirable in the abstract, wouid, 
in the case of Indian versions, have 
necessarily the effect of postponing 
the accomplishment of the work to 
an indefinite period; and conse- 
quently wholly frustrate the object 
in view, as far as respects the com- 
munication of religious knowledge 
to the natives of India of the pre- 
sent day, through such a medium.” 

Let not, however, our readers 
suppose that we are inimical to Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Societies, or 
to the one at present established. 
We are ready to agree with Mr. 
Platt, that the Society has under- 
taken a great work—a work that 
tends to results of the last import- 
ance to mankind at large—a work 
of which the difficulties are propor- 
tionate to its greatness. 

“ That its managers and directors,” says 
the same advocate, “ or those who have 
carried on its work, have in all cases fully 
overcome the difficulties with which they 
had thus to struggle, it would be rash in- 
deed to assert. But the attempt was noble in 
itself, and they went forth to it, not in 
their own strength, but in the strength of 
Hi who is Almighty ; and hence, doubt- 
less, it is that their success has been, in 
many respects at least, so astonishingly 
great. A committee is formed, not out of 
the mighty and learned of the earth, but 
from among a few pious men, most of 
them altogether unknown by name to the 
world. Their plan is denounced as hostile 
to ancient religious societies, hostile to the 
established church of the kingdom, dan- 
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gerous to the very existence of our eastern 
empire, and against all this they stand, 
they ‘ put forth branches,’ and, in less 
than twenty years, literally cover the face 


of the whole earth. By their means, es- 
tablishments for a perpetual supply of the 
scriptures are set up, under royal and ec- 
clesiastical sanction, in half the kingdoms 
of Europe—a translation of scripture is 
sent forth, for the first time, from St, 
Petersburg, in the national language of 
the Russian empire; while, at the same 
time, the people of China and of Western 
America, of Iceland, and of the islands in 
the southern sea, are receiving, every man 
in his own tongue, the record of the won- 
derful works of God.” 


This is fair boasting, though it 
must not be taken too literally, since 
it cannot be alleged that all the ver- 
sions are faithful, or in language 
that is commonly read and under- 
stood. We admit much that is 
alleged in mitigation of whatever 
charges have been brought. But it 
is to be regretted that institutions of 
this kind are not first of all esta- 
blished by the dignitaries of our na- 
tional Church, instead of being left 
to the leaders of dissent. The Church 
of England is mainly blameable in 
this—that she suffers her rivals to 
get continually the whip-hand of 
her, in projects for the diffusion of 
religious truth. This is pity—for 
who possesses like her, the means of 
doing these things effectually ? With 
her are the mighty and the learned 
of the earth, and these charges of 
ignorance and incompetence, might 
thus be precluded fiom infecting 
such good schemes at the beginning, 
or impeding them in their progress. 
Another benefit would arise from 
our Church assuming the initiative, 
which ought to be her part of 
the performance. Such institutions 
would thus be placed far above the 
necessity of courting improperly po- 
pular support. When it might be 
for the strength of an institution to 
sit still—it would then be able to 
pause, without inconvenience in its 
career. But to pause, presents a dif- 
ficulty almost insuperable to a mere- 
ly popular society. It was this ne- 
cessity, inherent in every one such, 
that gave ground for the accusation 
against the management of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, that 
they considered a new version of the 
Bible, principally as the means of 
quickening the liberality of the pub- 
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lic, and swelling the funds in the 
hands of the committee. 

Verily, it must be a chief aim with 
a society of this kind to get money, 
and, in consequence, the present has 
evrolled among its members and sub- 
scribers, all sorts and conditions of 
men—Roman Catholics and Soci- 
nians. In the words of some of its 
reverend supporters, they cared not 
who gave the Bible, so they got it; 
and money, say they, is only mam- 
mon, from whomsoever procured. 
This too liberal doctrine, however, 
like some other liberal doctrines, is 
not according to principle, and has 
been found practically inconvenient 
in the proceedings of this society. 
The last annual meeting in Exeter 
Hall was, from this cause, converted 
into a perfect ‘‘ bear garden.” The 
collision is described as having been 
most violent; the ebullition of feel- 
ing high and almost frightful; the 
want of self-command, of common 
decency, and of all Christian order 
and moderation, truly mournful, and 
in the last degree discreditable to the 
bulk of the meeting. 

The occasion of this disgraceful 
scene, arose from the determination 
formed by Captain Gordon to move 
an amendment on the usual annual 
report, that Socinians should not for 
the future be admitted into the so- 
ciety. It is the custom of religious 
societies to commence business with 
prayer—in this society the presence 
of Socinians rendered the practice 
impossible. ‘‘ They cannot address 
themselves to the Divine Mediator,” 
said Captain Gordon, “ for in this 
society there are knees which will 
not bow before his name. There are 
tongues in this society which will 
not confess that our Jesus is the 
Lord of Hosts. You may dedicate a 
temple such as this to his glory, but 
you cannot consecrate to his worship 
the services therein performed, be- 
cause you have allowed the Moabite 
and the Ammonite to tread within its 
hallowed courts.” A proposition was 
accordingly suggested byan auxiliary, 
recently made, and also by one of 
long- standing, that a test might be 
adopted as a qualification for mem- 
bers. The committee, however, were 
point blane set against this proposi- 
tion, and directed some paragraphs 
of the report in contravention of the 
principle on which it was based. 
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The. committee did ill in not granting 
a day for the special consideration of 
the question ; opposed as they were 
by a host of intelligent clergymen 
and preachers. It has been suggested 
that the committee anticipated that 
the Socinians were prepared to come 
out to their support in large num- 
bers, and that the congregations of 
the other two denominations of dis- 
senters in London, the Independents 
and Baptists, who are united with 
those philosophists in one body, in 
two distinct and separate associa- 
tions, would pour out in multitudes 
to defend a union in the Bible So- 
ciety, which gives a sort of relief and 
countenance to their own more me- 
lancholy unions with the same sect 
of unbelievers. However this might 
be, so the fact turned out, and the 
different motions put by Captain Gor- 
don and the Reverend Mr. Foote, in 
opposition to the committee, were, 
with great violence and tremendous 
uproar, negatived. 

Thus it is with the Dissenters ever. 
The cause of dissent is with them 
always superior to the cause of re- 
ligion, and to strengthen a crusade 
against the national Church, they 
will league with the very devil him- 
self, and make a covenant with hell. 
Thus they sell their souls in oppo- 
sition to the principles of good go- 
vernment, and for the high ple ices of 
the earth, and the possession of that 
power which their envious hearts 
grieve to witness in other hands than 
their own, are willing to stand the 
hazard of the die. Our readers, 
therefore, will not wonder that the 
late numbers of the Evangelical and 
Congregational Magazinesare equally 
zealous in defence of a system which 
authorizes this agreement between 
light and darkness. 

The same morning there was a 
pleasant meeting of the Clergy of 
the Church of England, who scouted 
the idea of such absurd and abomi- 
nable agreement—who would not 
consent to consider the Socinians as 
what they are not, Christians. They 
were of opinion that these deists 
under another name—these wolves 
in sheep's clothing—should be pre- 
vented from taking any active part 
in the official management of the 
Society—and should be excluded 
both from the committees and the 
platforms. Any motion, however, 
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going no further than this, would 
be insufficient, and was, therefore, 
properly negatived. They should be 
precluded from becoming members 
at all. Captain Gordon rightly re- 
marks, that— 


“ After Tobiah the Ammonite had op- 
posed publicly, though impotently, the re- 
building of the wall of Jerusalem, a trim- 
ming high-priest, regardless of the duty 
which he owed to his colleagues and 
his brethren, and what was of more 
importance, to his God, assigned to 
that said Tobiah an apariment in the 
temple. That apartment was the cham- 
ber in which the frankincense was kept; 
accordingly that frankincense was expelled, 
for the purpose of affording accommoiation 
to Tobiah the Ammonite. Now what we 
want in this case is, some honest Nehe- 
miah, who will turn Tobiah and all his 
stuff out of the place where the frankin- 
cense should be kept; for, wherever To- 
biah gets in, thence the other is driven 
out.” 


A religious newspaper points out 
the close connexion in which the 
Dissenters subsist with the Soci- 
nians. 

“ Socinians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists form one regularly constituted body ; 
address the throne as the ministers of Je- 
sus Christ; under that character alone are 
admitted to, and bow before the throne of 
their earthly sovereign ; and we noticed at 
the time of their last introduction to the 
throne, that the Socinians were their lea- 
ders. and guides; and that again, upon 
voting a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, a few weeks afterwards, one of 
these heretics was publicly announced as 
being in the chair, and another as secretary 
to the meeting. Again, turning over yester- 
day’s Times, we perceived an advertisement 
from the deputies of the several congrega- 
tions of dissenting ministers within twelve 
miles of London, appointed to protect 
their civil rights. Here, again, at this 
meeting of this distinct and regularly con- 
stituted body, William Smith, Esq. (THE 
AVOWED SOCINIAN, and who, in the 
House of Commons, used openly to glory 
in his profession,) is in the chair.” 


The fifty-first annual meeting of 
the Naval and Military Bible Society, 
was held at Exeter Hall on the 10th 
of May. The same question was then 
started again, with respect to this 
institution, but it met, to the honour 
of the society, with a better reception. 

This statement of facts will shew 
the public, that if, in point of dis- 
cipline, the clergy of the nation are 
found weaker than they ought strict- 
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ly to be; yet that, in the ranks of 
dissent, a more grievous deficiency 
in this respect is apparent. It is 
also worthy of notice, that the word 
of reproof has been met with a very 
different spirit by the two parties; 
rage, and all the evil passions were 
manifested by the sectarists at the 
Exeter Hall Meeting; while Mr. 
Bulteel has been answered in a mild 
and christianly temper by Dr. Bur- 
ton. 

It is to be regretted, however, 
that the disputants should have in- 
volved so much discussion on doc- 
trinal points in the controversy. Mr. 
Bulteel brings forward all those 
Ultra-Calvinistic tenets which are 
likely to meet with opposition ; while 
Dr. Burton, notwithstanding that he 
very properly rebukes the dogma- 
tism that boasts, ‘1 am of Paul, and 
I am of Apollos,” yet pits Luther 
against his antagonist’s authorities. 
In this, however, he has been un- 
fortunate, for Luther’s notions of 
predestination are as far removed 
from his view as Calvin’s. It is 
time that the clergy of this country 
should learn that Christianity, like 
every other thing, is progressive: 
Perfect in itself, and as it is found 
in the inspired records, it is, never- 
theless, capable of more and more 
development in its subject reci- 
pients, with every advance of social 
institutions, with the progress of 
knowledge, and the discoveries of 
philosophy. Philosophy now has 
taught us that the will of man is 
free, and the free will article of the 
Church touches only the power of 
man to carry into effect the decisions 
of the will, and not the liberty of 
human volition. There is, however, 
nothing in this fact which is incon- 
sistent with those attributes of Di- 
vine Providence, by which the Deity, 
in the sublime language of Isaiah, 
“‘declared the end from the begin- 
ning.” It is not denied that man 
has a will; and, if he has, it cannot 
be operated upon by any influence, 
divine or human, but by reason of 
its freedom. What is wanting, there- 
fore, is, that the clergy of this coun- 
try should set themselves with a 
philosophical spirit to examine. the 
great doctrines of the Church, and to 
consider them in the clear light of 
present science rather than the twi- 
light of former times. 
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Let us, however, not be mistaken 
as impugning those times. Ben- 
tham, in his Book of Fallacies—a 
book which defends more fallacies 
than it exposes—says of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, that ‘‘ they were framed 
262 years ago, the date of which, 
the ignorance and violence of the 
time considered, should suffice to 
satisfy a reflecting mind of the im- 
possibility of their being all of them 
really believed by any person at pre- 
sent.”” Never was there a more ri- 
diculous conclusion than this. These 
Articles, in consequence of the vio- 
lence of the time, or rather times, 
(for we shall waive the ignorance as 
a perfectly gratuitous assumption, 
which it is unnecessary formally to 
deny,) are just such as can now be 
readily conceded in. They were the 
mean result and final decision of 
general debate and conflicting opi- 
nion. Extreme parties in the church 
complain of their ambiguity, but, in 
fact, they keep the safe and middle 
way beneath the two forces, which, 
at both sides, press upon the narrow 
path, whereononly they will walk who 
would enter in at “‘the strait gate” 
which leads to everlasting life. By one 
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and the other party they are inter- 
preted to be both Calvinistic and Ar- 
minian; two opposite systems, which 
one would think could not ‘meet to- 
gether in the same form of words. 
But the truth is, that they are neither 
Calvinistic nor Arminian, but were 
framed, as stated in “‘ His Majesty’s 
Declaration,” “‘ to conserve and main- 
tain the church committed to our 
charge in the unity of true religion 
and the bond of peace.” They, 
therefore, deal not with those things 
in which Christians differ, but with 
those in which they agree; a prin- 
ciple which the declaration aforesaid 
thus recognizes :— 


“That for the present, though some 
differences have been ill raised, yet we 
take comfort in this, that all clergymen 
within our realm have always most wil- 
lingly subscribed to the Articles estab- 
lished; which is an argument to us, that 
they all agree in the true, usual, literal 
meaning of the said Articles; and that 
even in those curious points, in which the 
present differences lie, men of all sorts 
take the Articles of the Church of England 
to be for them; which is an argument 
again, that none of them intend any de- 
sertion of the Articles established.” 





IOTIS DYING. 


(From the Romaic.) 


O @ANATOS TOY IQTH. 


I artse from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell take, 
And I bathe me in the waters of the pure and limpid lake ; 

I hear the pines that murmur—l hear the oak trees groan, 

And the klepths weep in their citadel—their captain they bemoan. 
O rise! O rise, Iotis! sleep not now that slumber deep— 

Thy foes they all surround us, raging on thy band they leap. 

Ah! what unto my children, my poor heroes, shall I say ; 

Mortal is my wound, and deep the ball—lift up my head, I pray. 
O place me on my seat, and bring in haste the purple wine, 

That I may drink; and then forget once more that I recline : 


And sing all sad and mournful songs. 


O! would that I now.stood 


Upon the lofty mountain’s top, or the dark and sombre wood, 
Where feed the flocks, divided from the goatherd’s neighbourhood, 
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A MISERABLE controversy has been 
going forward among some of the 
best guides of public opinion, as to 
whether Mrs. Siddons deserved the 
honours of a public funeral, anda 
“snug lying in Westminster Ab- 
bey.” 

In France, where every thing is 
dramatic, they refused to bury even 
Moliere in consecrated ground—in 
England, we appear to be not quite 
so angry with the histrionics—we 
only refuse to admit them into the 
more theatrical of our sepultures. 

The thing is hardly worth wasting 
paper upon. Let us merely remark 
that, in France, the objection comes 
from their clergy—notoriously illibe- 
ral in every sense of the word—and, 
in England, from the press, which is 
the pink and pattern of liberalism. 

We may turn to other things. The 
craft of an actor, we are told, is low 
and mechanical, because he has only 
to represent the ideas of others—be- 
cause, do what he will, he does no 
more than perform what a superior 
mind has dictated. There is, of 
course, some truth in this description 
of an actor’s labours, but it is not 
very much to the purpose. 

We shall not go over again all 
that Aristotle, and others, in Grecian 
times, have told us, about the merits 
of wsnois—or re-write in common- 
place English, the magnificent Latin 
commonplaces of Cicero, in the case 
of Roscius—but the art of acting is, 
like all other arts, bottomed upon 
the power of imitation. There is 
nothing whatever, in the face or fi- 
gure of an every-day lord, or a cou- 
ple of boors-drinking on the head of 
a cask, or a handful of herrings, or 
a tumbling-down street in a perish- 
ing town, or a couple of fellows 
cheating one another, or trying to 
do so, at cards; or a Whig cabinet, 
or a group of thieves; and yet 
pictures by Teniers or Lawrence, of 
these most paltry things, are regard- 
ed, and justly regarded, as matters 
deserving of the highest applause. 
In like manner, in acting, the per- 
former may have to represent only 
the thoughts of others, but the real 
question will be, how that is done? 

Away, however, with this special 
pleading, on what every body feels. A 
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SIDDONS. 


great theatrical performer is a great 
genius. Every generation, or rather 
every second generation, produces one 
actor. Six generations have scarcely 
passed away since an actress has at 
all graced our boards; and in these 
six Mrs. Siddons standsalone. We 
deny not the merit of our Garricks, 
Quins, Kembles, Keans—we grant 
to them all the excellence which their 
most devoted admirer could demand; 
and yet we maintain, that the combi- 
nation of talent requisite to produce 
a great actress in the higher walks of 
the drama, is far greater than what 
can be claimed by an actor of the 
same standing. We, of course, limit 
this praise to the power of represent- 
ing the sterner characters, because in 
other departments the natural graces 
of woman, beauty, elegance, enchant- 
ment of voice, and other feminine fas- 
cinations, go far of themselves to give 
a lady a rank in her profession in 
the secondary characters, though a 
style of acting equal to hers would be 
intolerable in a male performer. 

Since Mrs. Siddons has left the 
stage we have had no queen of tra- 
gedy. We say this with perfect re- 
collection of Miss O’Neil, and with 
a due admiration of the pathetic pow- 
ers of that distinguished actress. But 
in her pathetic only could she be set 
up as a rival to her great predecessor. 
The melancholy beauty of her face, 
her fine and melting eyes, the pene- 
trating pathos of her tones, fitted her 
for parts where suffering, supplica- 
tion, unhappy love, were to be de- 
picted. This is no small praise. But 
where the emotions were of a loftier 
range, where terror, not pity, pre- 
dominated, where the Aischylian he- 
roine came upon the stage, there she 
failed, or, as in the times of her more 
successful career, shrunk altogether 
from the attempt. She could, in 
Constance, supplicate for her son, 
and never was supplication more 
touching, or more tender; but when 
Constance rises to denounce the per- 
fidy of princes, and to heap malisons 
upon the leagues and wars of kings, 
then we missed the superior genius 
whose voice inspired dread, whose 
glance was that of command. 

One wonderful conception of Shak- 
speare—Lady Macbeth—was Mrs. 
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Siddons’s alone. 
probability, shall look upon its like 


We ne’er, in all 


again ; for Nature seldom indulges in 
the freak of producing two such ac- 
tresses in the same half century. We 
well remember the harrowing energy 
with which the ambitious lady urged 
forward the reluctant Thane—the 
dreadful eloquence of eye and gesture 
with which she tempted him to forget 
all the horrors of crime by its golden 
and glorious consequences—the firm 
determination of mien, which spoke 
that perfect conquest over her own 
feelings which she had obtained, and 
the inflexible resolution to obtain her 
prize, no matter what it cost—and the 
deadly agonies of that awful sleep- 
walking scene, in which conscience, 
no longer overmastered by the mental 
power which was then lulled into re- 
pose, spoke forth its terrors. No lady 
who ever trod the boards could body 
forth these conceptions of the poet 
but Mrs. Siddons—none represent 
the stern composure of mind, which, 
in the midst of horrors, never swerved 
a moment from its bloody resolutions. 
One passage still lingers upon our 
ear as distinctly, as when in years 
long bygone it first thrilled upon 
them. When Macbeth, horror-struck 
at the proposed murder of Duncan, and 
ready to draw back from attempting 
it, suggests the possibility of failure, 
he says, in desponding tone, 
“ Tf we should fail” -—— 
the reply is, 
“We fail!”—— 


As commonly acted, as indeed 
Mrs. Siddons herself for some years 
performed it, these words are made 
an indignant question, with the em- 
phasis upon the pronoun. 

“ If we should fail— 
WE fail?” 

“Is it possible that we could fail— 
do not fancy any thing so absurd.” 

Far different was the reading of 
her more mature years. 

‘* If we should fail,” 


says Macbeth, in his last hope that 
the prospect of the ruin and disho- 
nour attendant upon failure would 
terrify his wife, whom he had already 
found insensible to all other con- 
siderations of pity, remorse, loyalty, 
or generosity. 


In a deep, but per- 
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fectly tranquil tone came the reply— 
it barely filled up the sentence— 
* If we should fail— 
We fail.” 

** Well—we may fail, and what 
then? I have determined on playing a 
game, and must submit to the chan- 
ces of ill success.” 

The deadly indifference to the re- 
sult was spoken in the cold and al- 
most-careless style of the answer ; 
contempt for him who thought that 
a possibility of the want of success 
should be an apology for not being 
‘in act and valour as in desire,” 
flashed from her eyes. But as the 
enterprize could not be carried with- 
out his co-operation, she immedi- 
ately hastens to remove that last 
objection. For herself she was con- 
tented to run all risks in aiming at 
the crown ; and failure, with all its 
concomitants, had no terrors for her. 
“« We fail,”’—be it so! I have at 
least gloriously attempted. This was 
for herself. 


‘* But screw your courage to the sticking- 
place, 
And we’ll not fail.” 


“« If you act boldly, success is cer- 
tain. The prize you look for may be 
obtained without danger.”” This was 
for him. No words, however, can 
convey any adequate idea of this 
great piece of acting, in which, by 
three or four simple words, the 
superiority of the mind of Lady Mac- 
beth, both in strength and in wicked- 
ness, over that of her husband, is de- 
picted with a force and a distinctness 
which volumes of declamation or 
reams of criticism would fail to ef- 
fect. 

But we had no notion of writing 
critiques on Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
when we began to write these two 
or three hasty pages. We believe 
that we may take it for granted there 
will not be many dissentients on the 
subject. She was the greatest tragic 
actress of England. Abroad we do 
not know whom we should bring to 
be compared with her, with the sin- 
gle exception of Pasta, who, we fear 
not to say it, is as great in tragedy 
as sheis in song. The question then 
arises, are those honours which we 
have been in the habit of paying to 
the memory of those whose genius 
has honoured and illustrated our 










































country, to be denied to her remains, 
if they be demanded. We think not. 
The time is gone by since it could be 
pleaded that the politics of the au- 
thor of Paradise Lost ought to ex- 
clude him from the depository sacred 
to our illustrious dead. In fact, al- 
though the objection was urged by 
a Dean, and a very clever and learn- 
ed Dean moreover, he had not the 
most reverent notion of what is con- 
secrated ground. There is nothing 
in Westminster Abbey, canonically 
considered, more sacred than in the 
lowliest burying ground. The hum- 
ble resting-place where— 


“ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 


is as sacred a spot as that which en- 
shrines the embalmed relics of kings 
and princes—it has been blessed by 
the same rites, opened with the same 
solemn ceremonies, prayed over from 
the same liturgy, and watered most 
certainly by far sincerer tears. He 
who from degrading causes is unwor- 
thy of lying in Westminster Abbey, 
is unworthy of lying in consecrated 
ground atall. But this objection will 
be hardly started now. There is no- 
thing necessarily attaching itself to the 
embodying in act the conceptions of 
Shakspeare that can degrade the cha- 
racter ordebase the mind. In Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s case we are sure that her mind 
was heightened and improved by the 
perpetual identifying herself with the 
proudest emanations of the greatest 
genius that ever wrote. Her life, 
always pure and blameless, was ren- 
dered more scrupulous, and even lofty, 
by the proud consciousness that she 
was the living representative of Shak- 
speare’s heroines. This being al- 
lowed, if it still be urged that, say 
what we like, she was only an actress, 
we have nothing to offer in reply. It 
will be only a proof that the spirit of 
old Prynne is not yet extinct, and 
that some still continue to be of the 
opinion of that old Histriomastix, 
who contended gravely that all ac- 
tresses should suffer the fate of Jeze- 
bel, and be torn to pieces by dogs, 
because, like her, they painted their 
faces. 
We need not fear that Westminster 
Abbey will be troubled by many si- 
milar applications. Since the days 
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when Davenant first introduced wo- 
men on the stage, to the present mo- 
ment, Mrs. Siddons is the only lady 
for whom we should claim the ho- 
nour. How far is she in all the 
attributes of genius superior to all 
but the half dozen great names now 
treasured there—how much above 
the rabble of gentlemen,who, because 
they wrote with ease rhymes without 
poetry, or prose without a thought, 
have been embalmed among poets and 
philosophers—how much more use- 
ful in her generation than many of the 
second rate or fifth rate soldiers or 
sailors there admitted! It is a queer 
world in which we live, when the 
greatest genius that ever graced a dif- 
ficult intellectual pursuit, a lady ad- 
mitted on all hands to be supereminent 
in her line, is considered as unworthy 
of a place in a church where stands 
a statue of Francis Horner, a sterile 
brained writer of quackery in forgot- 
ten reviews. Nobody objects to ho- 
nouring the political economist, who 
drugged the readers of the Edinburgh 
Review with narcotical essays upon 
currency—it is a question whether a 
similar compliment should be paid to 
her on whose tongue thousands hung 
enchanted, and who impressed the 
divinest of poetry on the souls of a 
nation. It seems as if it were con- 
sidered a more glorious feat to com- 
pose a report for a blundering Bul- 
lion Committee, whose names are al- 
ready consigned to oblivion, than to 
be the inspired living commentator 
on Shakspeare, and to represent the 
creations of the mind of him who 


“ Exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new,” 


with genius fully responsive to his 
own. 

But so it is. No honour, how- 
ever, will be lost to Mrs. Siddons. 
The fame of a player is the most 
transitory, and succeeding genera- 
tions must take her fame upon trust 
from us, who are now the rapidly 
declining number of her contempora- 
ries. But it will survive, as Gar- 
rick’s has survived, without being 
diminished in the slightest, because 
she lies in an obscure churchyard in 
Paddington, instead of a marble se- 
pulchre in Westminster Abbey. 
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A WORD AT PARTING—ALSO, A SENTIMENTAL SONNET. 


_ Tue great days of July have come back again, and they see us now at the 


conclusion of our third volume. On casting a glance back at the last year, 
what an immense alteration do we not see in all human affairs. Truly may 
we say that 

* We look and see the face of things all changed.” 


A little year ago, and George IV. ruled in England and Hanover—Charles X. 
in France—Pius VIII. in Rome—Charles Felix in Sardinia—Francis Janvier 
in Naples—Anthony in Saxony—Pedro in Brazil—Charles in Brunswick— 
William had the kingdom of the Netherlands—Nicholas was undisputed 
autocrat of Poland. Where are they now ?—in the grave—in exile—or shorn 
of their dominions. And yet the revolution has not much more than begun. 
A new spirit has been unchained, and he hovers over the world whether for 
good or for evil. We have had no comet shaking its horrid hair above us, 
but earthly portents of direr kind, with fear of change, are perplexing 
monarchs, 
“ Now powers from home, and discontents at home, 

Meet in one line ; and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

How happy he, whose cloak and cincture can 

Hold out this tempest.” 


While we write, Lord John Russell is tugging hard at the cloak and cinc- 
ture of that old constitution, under which we have so long defied the pelting of 
the pitiless storm—by the time the next Magazine comes into the hands of our 
readers much of the work may be done. Already, however, it is evident that 
Ministers are not so sanguine in their prospects as they were in the last Par- 
liament, and as they have somewhat sobered down their bill, it is not impos- 
sible that by the time it has got through the Houses (if it does get through) 
it may not erect so threatening a front as that which it originally displayed. 
As for its rejection occasioning any discontent, let not that weigh heavy on 
any body’s soul. Discontent no doubt does exist in the country; but it 
arises from causes far different indeed from any modification of Parliament. 
There is a certain bill, commonly called Peel’s bill, that has much more to do 
with it; but it would be unphilosophical and contrary to that grand procession 
generally known and respected by the name of the march of mind, to repeal 
any thing so very scientific and in accordance with sound principles. How- 
ever it would be contrary to etiquette to discuss any thing so grave and 
momentous in so brief a postscript as this. 

We just take up the pen to bid our readers adieu for the third time. In 
spite of reports, in which the wish was father to the thought, disseminated 
by certain persons, and of petty slanders, inserted anonymously in quarters 
apparently unconnected with the writers, the full and accurate history of all 
which we know, and shall, when it perfectly suits our own convenience, un- 
mask, to the annoyance of folks who are doing the dirty work of their em- 
ployers, in an ostrich-like security of concealment—we are flourishing most 
vigorously, and upholding the flag of Toryism, which we originally advanced, 
as boldly and successfully as ever. The fate and fall of kings affects not us ; 
though, as her name and title indicates, of royal rank, Regina remains firm 
upon her throne, unshaken by the neighbouring concussions. 

Just as we had got thus far, by one of what the newspapers call “ re- 
markable coincidences,” a friend, breathless with haste, and in direful ap- 
prehension lest he should be too late, brought us a sonnet embodying our very 
thoughts in rhyme. We remember the day when Sonnets were in great 
vogue. There was a whole colony of people at Hampstead a few years ago, 
occupied in doing nothing else but manufacturing them—but the fashion 
seems somewhat past. Nevertheless, when a sonnet is good it is a good 


thing—we invite, therefore, our readers to turn over the page, and pe- 
rise a— 



















A Sentimental Sonnet. 


Sonnet on the fall of Kings, and the Wise of Fraser's Magasine 


in the course of the last Dear. 


GEORGE SLEEPS IN WINDSOR—CHARLES TO HOLYROOD, 
DRIVEN BY A FURIOUS PEOPLE, DRIVELS ON. 
PIUS,THE EIGHTH HATH TO ST. PETER GONE— 
FRANCIS OF NAPLES IS FOR WORMS THE FOOD— 
DEAD ALSO IS CHARLES FELIX, LITTLE GOOD. 
POOR BOOBY BRUNSWICK_MOURNS HIS DUCHY LOST, ' 
DON PEDRO AND HIS EMPRESS FROM THE COAST 











OF FAR BRAZIL HAVE FLED. THE SABLE BROOD 
OF MONKS AND FRIARS COULD NOT GUARD THE THRONE 
OF ANTONY THE SAXON, THE DUTCH KING 
O’ER FLANDERS NOW AUTHORITY HATH NONE, 
THE POLES FROM NICHOLAS ARE TAKING WING. 
THRONES FALL AROUND; BUT THOU, PROUD MAGAZINE, 


ART STILL, UNDIMMED, IN EVERY INCH A QUEEN!! 


— 





Gunnell and Shearman, Crown Court, Fleet Street. 
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Aucuemy and the Alchemists, 321—Roger 
Bacon, 322—the early cultivators of 
chemistry,323—Diocletian’s persecution, 
325—Caligula, ibid—St. Chrysostom, 
326—Brande, ibid, note—Geber, 327— 
Chaucer, 329, note, 331—Norton, 330 
—Story of Lully, and his 50,000lbs. of 
quicksilver, 331, note—Valentine, 332 

Althorp Budget, 236, 516 

Anacreon, rhyme in, be-rhymed in Eng- 
lish, 284 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, stray notes on, 
205 

—————— Society, the Colonists versus, 
114.—See Slavery 

American Life, a novel, 95 

Ars Ridendi, or Hook and Hood on Laugh- 
ter, 154 

Atheneum, its notice of the Metropolitan, 
493 


Bacon, Roger, his excommunication by 
the Pope, 322 

Ballot, on the vote by, 85, 183—adopted 
in America, 87—at the India House, 
ibid—a practical form of arguing the 
question, 90—article on the subject in 
the Westminster Review, 193 

Bachelor's Reply, an epigram. 
Latine redditum, 304 

Basil Barrington, a novel, 95 

Beetle, the, lines on, 72 

Belgium, affairs of, 658 

Bentham, Jeremy, his opinion of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 767 

Bible Society, British and Foreign, annual 
meeting of, 763—naval and military, 
its meeting, 766 

Bird, the, and Egg, a tale, 687 

Bishops, royal appointment of, 759 

Blackwood’s Magazine, editor of, 364 

Blue-stocking Maid, an old, description of, 
567 

Boroughs, nomination, avenues for youth- 
ful talent to get seats in the House of 
Commons, 526—monopoly of them in- 
jurious to talent, 528—good to colonial 
and other interests, but injurious to 
England, ibid 

Brieffless Barrister, a novel, 95 

Bulteel’s Sermons, extracts from, 759 

Bulwer, Edward Lytton, his Siamese 
Twins, 195—his attack on Captain 
Basil Hall, ibid—also on Mr. M. Ty 
Sadler, 196—is puffed in the Morning 
Chronicle, John Bull, Literary Gazette, 
&c. 204—Autobiography, of, 713 

Bunyan, Southey’s Life of, 54—his con- 

Sessions, ibid— his biographer’s defence of 
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his vice of swearing, 55—anecdote of, 
ibid—beneficial influence of his mar- 
riage, 56—his superstition, 57—his pre- 
servation from the errors of the ranters, 
58—his acquaintance with John Gif- 
ford, 60—his imprisonment in Bedford 
Gaol, 64 

Burke, Edmund, as an M. P. 527 

Burton, his reply to Bulteel, 760 

Buxton, Mr., and the West Indians, 507 

Byron, Life of, by Moore, 238—his eulogy 
on Moore, ibid—his poetry, 243—dis- 
gusting extracts from his correspondence, 
244—his separation from his lady, the 
reasons unknown, 245—his false-heart- 
edness, 251—his vanity, an anecdote, 
252—his Cain, 285—his religious know- 
ledge, 290, 299—comparison between 
him and Shelley, 532*—his literary 
loves and hatreds, 736 


Cadalso, Don Joseph de, account of, 362 

Canning, his influence in the Quarterly 
Review, 229 

Campbell, Thomas, description of, 18 

Campomanes, Count, the life of, 614 

Castilian Poetry, 355—beauty of the Spa- 
nish poetry generally, ibid 

Catholicus’s first letter, 163 

Catholic Question, the cause of its being 
carried, 529—Quarterly Review on, 22% 

Cheltenham Lyrics, mention of, 435 

Cholera Morbus, 661 

Church Music, 603 

Church government and discipline, 759 

Classicality, bits of, 284 

Classic Lore, a novel, 95 

Cobbett, remarks on, 745 

Colburn and Bentley’s address on their 
own novels, 97 

Coleridge, his conversation on the will, 
192—his reply to Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, 294 

Colonial crisis, the, 625 

Colonists versus the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, 114 

Correspondences, the value of, 128 

Corn, its importation, 727 

Country Curate, the, a novel, 95 

Court Journal, the, on Colburn and Bent- 
ley’s novels, 98 

Creditor, a dislike to a, 568 

Croker, Crofton, literary sketch of, 67 : 

Croker, John Wilson, and the Catholic 
Question, 529 

Croly, description of, 17 

Cruel treatment of a private in the third 

battalion of the first regiment of Foot 

Guards, 116 





Cupid to the Dames of Barcelona, from 
Boscan’s Court of Venus, 428 
Cunningham, Allan, his tale, the Bird and 
Egg, 687 


Dacre, Lady, portion of the episode re- 
lating to Forisene in Pulci, by her, 602 

Darnley, a novel, 95 

Daughter, the only, 44 

Davis, Hewitt, on Foreign Corn Importa- 
tion, 727 

Deity, the, 289-90 

Day in Kent, 17 

De Lorme, a novel, 95 

Denounced, a novel, 95 

Desdemona, 587 

Destiny, a novel, 489 

Didone At ya 1donata, from the Portuguese, 
181 

Diocletian, the, edict against alchemy, 325 

Disagreeables, 567 

Dissent, principles ef, 478—its envious act- 
ings, 765 

Dissolution of Parliament, 512—objections 
to, 519—business of the state suspended 
in consequence, 521 

Disturbances in England and Ireland, 662 


Eater, a greedy, description of, 567 

Edinburgh Review and Mr. Sadler, 209 

Elections, result of the late, 632—disgrace- 
ful conduct of the mobs at, 639—cause 
of Ward’s retirement, 640—Cartwright’s 
and others’ defeat, 641 

English at Home, a novel, 95 

Ettrick Shepherd, by the, Geordie Scott, 
39—Barber of Duncow, 174-—Disagree- 
ables, 567—Aunt Susan, 720 

Exhibition in Suffolk Street, 678—the re- 
jectment of pictures, ibid—Martin, 680 
—Reynolds, ihid—Prior, ibid—Inskipp, 
ibid—Havill, ibid—Thompson, ibid, 682 
—Pidding, 681—Westall, ibid—Meyer, 
ibid—Hurlestone, 682—Linton, 683— 
Roberts, ibid, 685—Davis, 683—Hart, 
684—Prentis,ibid—Harvey,ibid—Kidd, 
ibid—Clater, ibid—Vicker, ibid—Liver- 
sege, ibid—Knight, ibid—Derby, ibid— 
Lance, ibid—Dawe, 685—Boxall, ibid 
—Holmes, ibid—Bone, ibid—Crome, 
ibid—Miss Corbeaux and Miss Sharpe, 
ibid 

Exquisites, author of, 613 


Fairy Legends, author of, 67 

Fatal Presentiments, 34—extraordinary 
case of an officer of the 92d Regiment, 
35—anecdote of Lieutenant M‘D., of the 
43d—of Serjeant Macdonald, 36—case 
of a private named Mackay of the 43d, 
abid—case of General Laharpe, 37— 
case of an officer who commanded the 
Connaught Rangers, ibid 

Felix Binocular, 472 

Fellow, a blustering, is a disagreeable, 568 

Finance of the country, 660 

Foreign Exclusives, a novel, 95 

Frascatis, a novel, 95 
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Fraser, Mr., his windows broken by amob, 

525, note 

French Revolution, extract from Quarterly 
Review, condemnatory of the, 225—ef- 
fect on other countries, 228 

Fullarton, Mr., the author of an article in 

the Quarterly Review, 525 


Gallery of Literary Characters: Crofion 
Croker, 67—Mrs. Norton, 222—John 
Wilson, 364—Miss Mitford, 410—Don 
Telesforo de Trueba y Cozio, 613-——Earl 
of Munster, 686 

Galt, his views of Byron’s religious know- 
ledge, 290, 299—his means of lessening 
the West Indian distress, 346 

Gertrude, a novel, 95 

Godwin’s Thoughts on Man, 569 

Goethe and Schiller, their correspondence, 
127—comparison of the two as poets, 
151—a tale by Goethe, 784 

Grant’s notes on Byron’s Cain, 285—the 
Deity, 289—Coleridge on the will, 292, 
with his remarks on the Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm, 294—the two prin- 
ciples in man, good and evil, 295—the 
cherubim and seraphim, 296—the ob- 
jects of sense, 298—man necessitated to 
labour, 299—actual and original sin, 
300—reason, an ideal power, ibid 

—— Rev. R., six short lectures, 285 

Grey Administration, on the Reform Bill, 
275—enthusiasm in favour of, 512— 
his pledges on entering office, 515 


Hakewell, Mr. his account of the comforts 
of the Negroes, 118 

Heiress of Bruges, a novel, 95 

Hemans, Mrs., Church Music by, 603 

Herschell’s Discourse on Natural Philoso- 
phy, 698.—See Science 

Highland Character, reflections on, 489 

Hogg, James, description of, 23 

Holmes on our National Prospects and Po- 
litical History, 252 

Honourable House, the, and the Reform 
Debate, 604—the Speaker, 605—Sir 
Robert Peel, ibid—Hunt, 606—O’Con- 
nell, ibid—Croker, 607—Twiss, ibid— 
Praed, ibid—North, ibid—Percival, 608 
Wetherell, ibid—Graham, 609—Stan- 
ley, ibid—Jeffrey, ibid—Shiel, 611— 
Macaulay, ibid—Duncombe, ibid 

Hook and Hood on Laughter, 154 

Horace, ode from—imitated, 284 

Howitt, Joan of Arc by, 171 

Hunt, Leigh, his character of Thomas 
Moore, 243—badly treated by Moore, 
246—his reply to Moore, ibid—his ob- 
servations on Moore’s attacks, 247—his 
remarks on his own Rimini, 249 

Hymn of Anteros, an imitation of Shelley, 
181 


Totis Dying. From the Romaic, 767 

Ireland and Irishmen, an epigram. Idem 
Latine redditum, 284 

Ireland, on the verge of rebellion, 4—a 
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burthen to England, 8—condition of, 

517—national song of, 537—distur- 

bances in, 662 

lrish Protestants, the victims of the late 
administration, 6 

Irving, the Rev. Edward, and his adver- 
saries, 423—Coleridge’s opinion of, ibid 
—Heraud’s also, 424—on the present 
state of theological knowledge, ibid— 
conduct of the Scotch presbytery in Lon- 
don, ibid—conduct of the sectarians, 
with their plan for a new state of society, 
426 

Italian opera, on the, 587 

Italian, the, Merchant, a tale, 704 

Italians, romantic poetry of, 598 

Jeffrey, the ejectment of, 391 

Jerdan, (of the Literary Gazette,) descrip- 
tion of, 19 

Journey from India to England, Author 

of, 686 


Kings, fate of, during the last year, 771 
King’s, the, Speech, 655 


Landor’s Poems, 736—his Gebir, 740— 
fount Julian, ibid—On the Dead, 743 

Laughter, on, 154 

L’Envoy, 16 

Letters on the History, Laws, and Con- 
stitution of England. Letter I., 163 

Libraries, on the, of celebrated men, 408 

Life of an Idler. Chap. LI., 305 

Lisbon, armament to, 659 

Lisette, altered from the French, 702 

Literary and scientific men, the neglect of, 
522 
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Pungent, 557 

Characters.—See Gallery 

Logan’s Scottish Gael, 492 

London, unrepresented, 69 

Long, Mr. Saint John, visit from, 365— 
his advertisement, 367 





Manumitter Tom, description of, 18 

M‘Queen, Mr., his statements of facts on 
the Negroes, 118 

Malibran, Madame, 588 

Magazine, presentation of, to their Ma- 
jesties, 450 

Mars, Mademoiselle, 591 

Meitropolitun, the, a new periodical, 493 

Midsummer Medley, a novel, 95 

Ministry, the present, their incompetency 
—Earl Grey, 513—Sir James Graham, 
ibid—Lord Althorp, 514—Lord Auck- 
land, ibid—Powlett Thompson, ibid— 
Spring Rice, ibid—Edward Ellice, ibid— 
Lord Goderich, ibid—Lord Palmerston, 
ibid—Duke of Richmond, 515 

Mitford, Miss, literary sketch of, 410 

Modern Pythagorean, Punch and Judy, 
by, 350—Singular Passage in my own 
Life, by, 411—the Black Rider, by, 623 

Monologue. To Petrus Maximus, on the 
ejectment of Jeffrey, 391 

Montgomery’s Oxford, 280 
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Moore, Thomas, description of, 18—his 
Life of Byron, 236—his character as a 
biographer, 239—his betrayal of confi- 
dential letters, 240—his licentiousness, 
ibid—his character delineated by Leigh 
Hunt, 243—his treatment of Leigh 
Hunt, 246—his letters on the Story of 
Rimini, 249 

Moral and Political State of the British 
Empire, 223 ‘ 

Morgan’s France, in 1829-30, 73 

Mothers and Daughters, a novel, 95 

Munster, Earl of, literary sketch of, 686 

Mussulman, a novel, 95 


National Prospects, and Political History. 
By W. Holmes, Esq., M.P. for Hasle- 
mere, 252 

Natural Philosophy, 698 

Negroes, their riches, 119—their punish- 
ments, 121 

New Monthly Magazine, autobiographies 
in, 713 

Nimo, Peter, account of, 12—address to, 
13, 

Nicolas and Palgrave, 522 

Night, a rhapsody, 152 

Norton, Mrs. Literary Sketch of, 22 

Novels of the season, 95 


O’ Doherty, Sir Morgan, his Rumbling Mur- 
murs, 648 

QOsculation of the Stars, from the Ger- 
man, 16 

Otello, Overture to, 587 

Our Village, author of, 410 

Oxford Controversy, 758 


Palgrave and Nicolas, 522 

Panizzi on the Poetry of the Italians, 598 

Parliament, the new, 637 

Parliamentary Eloquence, (House of Com- 
mons) No. I. 395—No. Il. 744—Sir 
James Macintosh, 396—Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, ibid—Maurice Fitzgerald, ibid—Sir 
HenryParnell,ibid—N orth, 397—Moore 
ibid—Shaw, ibid—O’Connell, ibid— 
Trant, ibid—John Wilson Croker, 398 
—Sir Charles Wetherell, ibid—O’Con- 
nor Don, ibid—O’Gorman Mahon, ibid 
—Sir Joseph Yorke, 399—Wynn, ibid 
—Althorp, ibid—Powlett Thompson, 
ibid—Alex. Baring, ibid—Horace Twiss, 
400—Sadler, ibid—Sir James Graham, 
ibid—Sir Charles Wetherell, 40 1—Goul- 
burn, 402—Herries, ibid—Courtenay, 
403—Sir James Scarlett, ibid—Lord 
Palmerston, 404—Charles Grant, 405— 
Sir Robert Wilson, ijid—Colonel Sib- 
thorp, ibid—M. A. Taylor, ibid—Daw- 
son’s attack on reporters, 406—Henry 
Hunt, 745—Spencer Perceval, 746— 
Viscount Morpeth, 747—Cavendish, 748 
—Lord Howick, 749—Stanley, ibid— 
Lord Nugent, 750—Sir R. W. Vaughan, 
751—Joseph Hume, 752—Sir Thomas 
Denman, 753—Robert Gordon, 755— 
George Bankes, 757—Sir Joseph Yorke, 
ibid 
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Parliamentary Reform, Quarterly Review 
on, 231—necessity for, 270—folly of 
late Administrations, ibid—disrepute of 
the Commons, 271—apathy of the 
landed interest, 272—foreign negoci- 
ations, 273—the conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel and his party on the Popish Con- 
cession Bill, 274—his fall, 275—the 
Grey Administration, ibid—details of 
the Bill, ibid—objections to the Bill, 
271—ought not to be debated in the 
present distracted state of affairs, 518— 
the Cabinet not united on the Bill, 519 
—the species and extent recommended, 
638—recommended in the King’s 
speech, 666 

Pasta, Madam, 591 

Paul Clifford, a novel, 95 

Peel, Sir Robert, and his party, their con- 
duct on the Popish Concession Bill, 274 

Pension list, cannot materially affect the 
country, 522 

Persian Adventurer, a novel, 95 

Plan of the Metropolis, and its Represen- 
tation, 68 

Platt, Thomas Pell, his reply to the Quar- 
terly Review on the Bible Society’s ver- 
sions of the Bible, 763 

Poetry—Rhapsody on Peter Nimmo, 13— 
Address to Peter Nimmo, ibid—L’En- 
voy, 1€—Osculation of the Stars, from 
the German, ibid—Geordie Scott, 39— 
The Beetle, 72—Night, 152—Stanzas, 
162—Joan of Arc, 171—Hymn of An- 
teros, 181—Didone Abbandonata, from 
the Portuguese, ibid—Ode from Horace, 
imitated, 284—Rhyme in Anacreon, be- 
rhymed in English, ibid—Ireland and 
Irishmen. Idem Latine redditum, ibid 
—Bachelor’s Reply, an Epigram. Idem 
Latine redditum, 304—A Madame 
320—Sower’s Song, 390—a Whig Dirge 
—variation, 394—Cupid to the Dames 
of Barcelona, 428——The United States, 
452—Disagreeables,567—Ruined Lyre, 
586—Church Music, 603—Black Rider, 
623—In “ Reginam,” 631—The Wan- 
dering Jew, 666—Bird and Egg, 687— 
The Sepulchre, 703— Lisette, altered 
from the French, 702—Song of a Scep- 
tic, 712—Sonnet to Terpsichore, 757— 
Iotis Dying, from the Romaic, 777— 
Sonnet on the Fall of Kings and the Rise 
of Fraser’s Magazine, 772 

SANDWICH IsLANDs: Observation,334 

— Resolution, 335— Night Thoughts, 
ibid—On a very wordy Verse-builder, 
3386—The End of a Journey, ibid 
— Down, down, down, derry down, 
337—An Address to the Innocent, 338 
—Mother and Daughters, ibid—A Pro- 
posal, 339—Makoa’s Song, ibid—Re- 
quest, 340—Lay of the Bard, ibid— 

Kupinska, 341—Conjectures, ibid— 

Mira and the Man-Spirit, 342—A quick 

Transition, 343—The Lay of thé Dis- 

mal Swamp, 344—The Lay of the Dis- 

mal Cramp, iid* 
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CasTILIAN: Aubade, 357—A la Som- 
bra de mis Cabellos, 358—Si dorinis, 
Doncella, ibid—Alamos del Prado, 359 
—De las Africanas Playas alejado de sus 
huertas, ibid—The Alibi, ibid— The 
Challenge, 360—The Captives, ihid— 
On the Ascension, 361—Anacreontic, 
363* 

ScortisH MELopi£es: Woman, 429— 
Poor Tom, 430—The Bee, 431—Eliza 
and Richard, itbhid—The Draught, 432— 
To Miss ——, ibid —Come, fill me a 
bumper, 433—epitaph on Miss M 
455* 

Popular Libraries, remarks on, 698 

Punch and Judy, 350 
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Quackery, twaddle, and other offences, 
368—fools, 369— anecdote of Doctor 

, 370 —twaddlers, 372—Boaden’s 
Secret Tribunal, 373 

Quarterly Review on the Moral and Politi- 
cal State of the British Empire, 225— 
its accusation against the Tories, ibid— 
its inconsistencies, 224—its delight to 
honour the memory of Canning, 225— 
its sentiments on the French Revolution, 
226—the subserviency of the late Mr. 
Gifford on the Catholic Question, 228— 
Canning’s influence in, 229—on Re- 
form, 231, 525—its charge against the 
Bible Society, 763 





Ranters, Bunyan, preserved from the, 58 

Reform Deformed, a tragedy, 496 

Reform debate and the Honourable House, 
604 

“ Reginam,” in, 631 

Repeal of the Union, 1 

Result of the late Elections, with the ab- 
stract of returns, 632 

Revolution, French, striking parallel be- 
tween, and events preceding it, and 
present state of England, 532—Ode 
on, 535 

Rhapsody on Peter Nimmo, 15 

Rider, the Black, 623 

Robertson, Patrick, and the ejectment of 
Jeffrey, 391 

Rossini’s Ofello, 596 

Rousseau, his Confessions compared with 
Bunyan’s, 55 

Royal Society of Literature, the associates 
of, and the withdrawal of their pensions, 
665 

Ruined Lyre, the, 586 

Rumbling Murmurs of an Old Tory over 
the fate of his quondam friends, 648 

Russel, a novel, 95 


Sadler, Mr., and the Edinburgh Review, 
209—his work on Population, thid— 
his opposition to Malthus’ system, ibid 
—statistical table, 210—treatment of 
him by the Edinburgh Review in their 
first paper, 212—in their second paper, 
216—tables of the English 
219 
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Sandwich Islands, poetry of the, 334 






Scales’s Principles of Dissent, 478 
Schiller and Goethe, their correspondence, 
127—the value of correspondences, 128 
—Schiller’s personal history, 131— 
anecdote, 132—difficulties under which 
he laboured, 134—extract from his pre- 
face to the Thalia, 137—his connexion 
with Goethe, ibid—his devotedness to 
literature, 138—religion his support un- 
der trials, ibid—on happiness, 139— 
his A’sthetic Letters, 140—his habits, 
141—his intellectual and moral charac- 
ter, 143—his singular want of humour, 
144—his sense for truth, 145—as a 
dramatic writer, ibid—his Robbers, 2d 
scene, 3d act, 146—his Maid of Orleans, 
Gth scene, 3d act, 147—his Song of the 
Alps, 149—as a philosopher, 150— 
comparison between Schiller and Goethe 
as poets, 151 

Science, rise and progress of, 700 — its 
influence upon the institutions of socie- 
ty, ibid—its future prospects, 701 
Scotlish Melodies, 429 

Sea Kings in England, a novel, 95 
Sentimental, a, Sonnet, 772 

Separation, a novel, 95 

Sepulchre, the, 703 

Shain’s Scottish Melodies, 429 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, his Wandering 
Jew, introduction to, 529*—compared 
with Byron, 532*—his Wandering Jew, 
666 

Siddons, Mrs., Burial of, 768 

Siamese Twins, the, 195 

Singular Passage in my own life, 411 
Slavery in the West Indies, public meetings 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, 114—cruel 
treatment of a private of the first regi- 
ment of foot guards, 116—Mr. M‘Queen, 
the able defender of the colonists, 118 
—his statement, ibid—Mr. Hakewell’s, 
119—riches of the negroes, ibid— 
their punishments, 121—reference to 
Missionary Smith and Elliot, 122—dis- 
honest practices of the philanthropists, 
123—Earl Grey’s speech, Feb. 10, 1807, 
also the Marquis of Lansdowne, March 
17, 1807, 124—proceedings at Saffron 
Walden and Bury St. Edmund’s, ibid— 
Mr. Orton, the missionary, 125—the 
population of the negroes not decreased, 
ibid—means of lessening the distress in 
the West Indies, 346—not by reduction 
of duties, ibid—want of improvement in 
the native manufactures, 349—Mr. Bux- 
ton and the West Indians, 509—falsehood 
of his assertions, 510—Lord Goderich’s 
conduct to the West Indians, 512—the 
Colonial Crisis, 625—disturbances in 
Antigua, ibid—the colonial legislative 
laws, thid—extract from Presbyler’s 
Letters, 626—Mr. Shiel, ibid—the apa- 
thy of the West Indians, 627—the 
bishops, 628—the course to be pursued, 
629—a hint, 630 
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Slaves, soldiers, and sailors, their discipline 
compared, 115 

Smithson, Miss, 591 

Socinian doctrines, opposition to, at reli- 
gious meetings in May, 765 

Son of a Sceptic, 712 

Sonnet on the Fall of Kings, and the Rise 
of Fraser’s Magazine, in the course of 
the last year, 772 

— to Terpsichore, 757 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, 390 

Southey’s Life of Bunyan, 54 

Sower’s Song, 390 

Spain, a Year in, 436—description of the 
Puerta del Sol in Madrid, 437—robber 
scene, 439—a murder scene, 440—igno- 
rance of Spanish legislators, 442—a do- 
mestie scene, #bid—description of a very 
poor officer, 444—Spanish bankers, 443 
—cities of Segovia and Toledo, 446— 
the clergy, 447—female devotees, ibid 
the festival of the dead, 448. 

Spanish Clergy, 447 

Stanzas, 162 

Statesmen of France, Lives of, No. I. 376 
—concluded, 453 

Stray notes on the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
205 

Suffolk Street Exhibition, See Exhibition. 

Sully, the Duc de, Life of, 376—an ad- 
venture, ibid—his conversation with his 
aunt, ibid—his marriage with Anne de 
Courtenay, 377—battle of Coutras, ibid 
—of Jury, 378—meeting with the king, 
379—his marriage with Rachel de 
Cochefilet, idid—his ludicrous capture at 
Compiegne, ibid—the embarrassing po- 
sition of the king, 380—truce proclaim- 
ed, 382—elected a member of the fi- 
nance committee, 384—the conduct of 
the Notables, 385—his unflinching at- 
titude, 386—Marguerite de Valois, 387 
—death of Gabrielle, the king’s mis- 
tress, ibid—the king’s divorce from Mar- 
guerite, 388—marriage with Mary de 
Medici, ibid—his appointment to the 
grand master of the artillery, 389—de- 
struction of Fort St. Catherine, ibid— 
his entertainment of their majesties, ibid 
—arrival at Dover, and interview with 
Elizabeth, 390—Marshal de Biron’s mis- 
sion to England, 453—the queen gives 
birth to a son, 454—a conspiracy disco- 
vered, ibid—arrest and execution of 
Marshal de Biron, 455—his arrival in 
England, and interview with James, ibid 
—his appointment to the governorship 
of Poitou, 457—the Jesuits restored, ibid 
—a plot against the king’s life, 458— 
the king’s intrigues, ibid—the conduct 
of his enemies, 459—the king’s suspi- 
cions, 460—and noble conduct, 461—and 
full regard for him, 463—his mission to 
the Protestants at Chastellerault, ibid— 
the solicitude of Pope Paul V. for his 
conversion to the Romish faith, ibid— 
raised to the peerage, 464—the subju- 
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gation of the Duke de Bouillon, ibid— 
fresh attempt of the pope, ibid—severe 
trial imposed by the king for his conver- 
sion, ibid—the impetuous temper of the 
king, 465—also his passion for the Prin- 
cess de Condé, 466—preparations for 
war, ibid—the king’s presentiments and 
assassination, 467—his retirement from 
public life, 469—Richelieu’s insinuations, 
ibid—the Duke de Bouillon’s conduct 
against him, 470—war declared against 
the Protestants, ibid—his and his wife's 
death, 471—singular notices of his mode 
of life, ibid—his undoubted claim to rank 
among the great men of France, ibid 

Sydenham, a novel, 95 

Symposiac the second, 255 


Tagus, armament to, 659 

Tales of a Tar, a novel, 95 

Tales and Narratives:—A Day in Kent, 
17—The Only Daughter, 44—Barber of 
Duncow, 174—Some Passages in the 
Life of an Idler. Chap, II., 305—Punch 
and Judy, 350—Singular Passage in my 
own Life, 441—Felix Binocular, 472— 
Bird and Egg, 687—The Italian Mer- 
chant, 704—Aunt Susan, 720 

Tailor, a, dislike to, 567 

‘Talma, character and conduct of, 594 

Temple of Melekartha, a novel, 95 

Times newspaper, animadversions on, 639 

To Madame ———, 320 

Trueba y Cozio, Don Telesforo de, literary 
sketch of, 613 


Undying One, author of, 222 
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Union, the, Repeal of, 1—the gain to Ire- 
land, 7—the loss to England, ibid 

United States, from Goethe, 452 

Unrepresented London, 69 

Vote by ballot, on the, 85 


Walter Colyton, a novel, 95 

Water Witch, a novel, 95 

Wandering Jew, Introduction to, 529* 

Way of the World, a novel, 95 

Weekes’s Shamrock, acollection of Irish 
Songs, 537 

Wellington, Duke of, on the Catholic Con- 
cession Bill, 1—his avowal respecting 
Ireland, 2—joy at the breaking up of 
his administration, 513 

West Indies, means of lessening the dis- 
tress existing there, 346.—See Slavery 

West Indians.—Sce Slavery 

Westminster Review on the Ballot, 193 

Whaat is the Value of a Virtuous Woman's 
Tear? 230 

Whigs, the, their conduct in office, 517— 
no confidence tp be placed in them, 520 
—exposure of their deeds, 531 

Wilson, Professor, his attack on Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, 95—literary sketch of, 
364 

Women as they Are, a novel, 95 

Word, a, at parting—also, a sentimental 
sonnet, 771 

Wordsworth, his literary character, 557 


Yorke, Oliver, his review of Moore’s Life 
of Byron, 238~—Parliamentary Elo- 
quence, No. I, by him, 395—No. II, 
744—his visit to their Majesties, 450 
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